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‘Five o'clock 


VVelch’s’’ 


The expected or unexpected caller 
has a happier memory of your hospitality 
when you serve the always-ready and always-delicious 








“Ghee National Drink 


Welch’s is now so popular, served in its many delightful ways, as an afternoon beverage, that 


“five o'clock Welch's” 


The hostess who has a case of VWVelch’s in the home is 
always prepared for one extremely pleasant feature of either 
formal or informal entertaining. 


should be as much a custom here as five o'clock tea is in England. 


Welch’s this year. Nature put all the goodness of the 
ordinarily larger crop into the small yield of last fall. 


You catch the aroma—taste the deliciousness—almost 


You will be delighted with the unsurpassed quality of see the grapes—when you drink VWVelch’s. 





A sas Three favorites for “five o'clock VVelch’s”’ 








To extend the use of Welch’s, June 29th 
to July 4th is‘ Welch Week’’ in the stores 
of the principal distributors of Welch's 


Welch Lemonade For each quart of well- 


sweetened lemonade 


allow a cup of Welch’s. Chill and serve. 


Fill an ordinary size tumbler 
Welch Julep with Welch’s; Crush the tips 


of about twenty mint leaves (do not use the stems). Adda 












Welch Punc For a dainty, unfermented punch, ep gga of sugar. After this has “‘drawn’’ for about 


take the juice of three lemons, minutes, strain into a tall glass filled with ice 
juice of one orange, one quart of water, one pint of Welch's cracked the size of a walnut. Add two slices of orange 
and one cup of sugar. Add sliced oranges and pineapple and serve with sprigs of the mint sticking out of 
and serve cold, the glass. 


A Welch Week, or at least some Welch 
“occasions will be appreciated by your 
family and friends—don’t forget the 
youngsters. 


At the party, for that veranda ‘‘affair,”’ 


Do more than ask for “Grape Juice” — 


say VWWELCH’S and GET IT! 


If unable to get Welch’s of your dealer, we will ship a trial dozen pints for $3.00, 
express prepaid east of Omaha. Booklet of Recipes free. 


Welch’s is unfermented 


The Welch Grape Juice Company - - - Westfield, MY. 
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at the picnic on the Fourth — nothing 
quite so good as Welch’s, 


Look for the store with the Welch display 
The National Drink for the National Day 
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One Thousand Dollars 


O OFTEN a wife hears a husband say: ‘‘ My wife really made 
me successful: she showed me the way,” and the wife wonders 
“How?” 
in a definite, concrete way that THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL asks 
these wives to tell, for the benefit of other wives, 


How I Helped My Husband 
to Make More Money 


Naturally we will not deal, in this instance, with the splendid 
sympathetic interest and codperation that so many wives give 
their husbands in their business, because, of necessity, that is 
indefinite and cannot be told in print. 
wants are those instances in which a wife, by a concrete, definite 
suggestion, idea or direct help or coéperation, actually entered into 
her husband’s problem and showed how he could increase the 
family income; how, for example, he could change from being 
an employee into an employer; how he could increase a small 
business to a larger one; how he could, by an actual, definite 
and conerete idea which had not occurred to him, make more 
money. 

Remember, please, the idea must be definite and concrete, not 
general in its character; and preference in the award of the prizes 
will be given to those ideas that are, first, new and original; and 
second, that the largest number of other wives and husbands 
can work out. 

Seven prizes are offered: 


$250 for the Best Practical and Newest Idea 
200 for the Second Best Practical and Newest Idea 
175 for the Third Best Practical and Newest Idea 
150 for the Fourth Best Practical and Newest Idea 
100 for the Fifth Best Practical and Newest Idea 
75 for the Sixth Best Practical and Newest Idea 

___50 for the Seventh Best Practical and Newest Idea 

$1000 in All 

No article should be longer than 1500 words- 
better. 

No rolled manuscripts will be read. 
be written on one side of the paper only 
if not typewritten then it should be clearly written. 

No manuscripts will be returned: All unsuccessful manu- 
scripts will be destroyed. 
seven to which prizes are awarded will be paid for at regular 
rates. 
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All the prizes will be awarded 
require this. 


All manuscripts must be in our hands on or before September 1 


next, 


No manuscripts received after that date will be considered. 


But bear carefully in mind: the idea presented must not be 
general; it must be definite, concrete and practical. 





to any sort of business in city, town, country or farming district. 


Address all manuscripts to 


THE LAbIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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OT until we prepare for a trip do we realize how necessary to our 


-comfort and convenience are certain everyday articles whose use 
in the home is a matter of course. 


Next to individual toilet utensils, the most intimate thing of all is Ivory 
Soap. Used the year around, it becomes so familiar that only when there 
is a possibility of being deprived of it do we fully appreciate its virtues. 


Then when we look ahead to the possible discomforts of travel and 
foresee the substitutes which will be offered on trains and in hotels we 
hasten to slip in a cake of this favorite cleanser. 


For while there are hundreds of soaps, each claiming to be ideal in every 
way, there is, after all, but one Ivory. 


IVORY SOAP. ... | go ....99%% PURE 
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OU wrote a month ago,” writes a man, ‘‘that we are always safe to 
act upon our intuitions. Suppose those intuitions should prompt us 
wrong; what then?” 

Itis said that when Rudyard Kipling was a small boy he was on a sailing 
vessel with his father, and had climbed out almost to the end of the bowsprit. 
The sea was rough and the boat was tossing. An officer told the father, and 
added: ‘‘If he lets go, Mr. Kipling, he’ll drop into the sea.” 

“Of course he will,” replied the father, without looking up from the book 
he was reading, ‘‘but he won’t let go.”’ 

This story happens not to be true, but it serves to illustrate the present 
point. One’s intuitions will not prompt one wrong: they can’t. Because 
what we call intuition is simply the voice of the soul: God's voice, in other 
words, and it is never wrong, because it can’t be wrong. The trouble is not 
that it will lead us wrong so much as we think it will. The voice of God in 
man’s soul is always leading us to the highest standards of right and truth and 
justice. When it seems to speak to us in other terms it is not the voice of the 
soul, which is the voice of our higher self: it is the voice of our lower self that 
is speaking. We are ‘etting that lower self prompt us instead of letting our 
higher self lead us. If we hold on to our higher self He (God) ‘‘ won’t let go.”’ 
We need not fear for Him. 


|) MENAREAFRAID TO ACT upon what they call ‘‘ intuition.” 
| Women are not. They do so act and invariably they are 
} right. But man goes along his customary way, reasoning it 
| out, ‘giving the matter careful thought and consideration,’’ 





| he calls it, and then after a few days or a few weeks—and 
As Men Do ! : : ; ; . : 
i sometimes after a few years—comes out at exactly the point 
and as I : . ae <% ae arg 
_ which the woman decided upon by “intuition.” But is it 


‘“intuition’’? Is it not that a woman, loving a man and 
having his full interests at heart, is guided by Love? ‘But, 
thunder!’’ says the man, “you wouldn’t settle business matters by Love, 
would you?” But don’t we really, when we come right down to it? We 
decide a matter on a simple basis of fairness and justice. And what are these 
instincts? Are they not the better part of our natures? And isn’t our 
better part our soul? And isn’t it in our soul that we have Love, or should 
have it? And what is Love? ‘‘God is Love.’’ So where do we come out 
at last? Our conscience is really our intuition. And that is? The voice of 
our better self: the voice of the soul: the voice of Love, for ‘‘God is Love.” 
It isn’t intuition really: it is our soul that speaks: with the woman it speaks 
direct; with the man it speaks through judgment, from habit and training. 
But in both cases it is the old, old doctrine: ‘‘And thine ears shall hear a 
word behind thee, saying, ‘This is the way, walk ye in it.’” 


Women Do 


L 


“~ THOSE WHO HAVE NEVER CLIMBED a mountain should 


Py do so if only to have one experience, and that symbolcal of 

Dx one of the greatest lessons that Life can teach us. The expe- 

ih rience will come when we climb a mountain and pass through 

The View | 2 cloud. Looking from the earth the cloud may be of the 

| blackest hue: when we have gone through it we look down 

rae upon it and see that it is golden. Those who have never had 
Mountain = | 


this experience cannot realize, as those who have, that every 
cloud has two sides: the upper side is always bright: the 
under side—the side that we see from the earth—is always dark. So if we 
climb high encugh upon Life’s experiences we find that we can smile upon the 
very problems that formerly frowned down upon us. 





A GIRL SAID RECENTLY OF ANOTHER GIRL: 
even with her all right.”’ 


l . " ‘T’'ll get 
pe 


| rD | “How?’’ asked a friend. 
Is “By paying her back in her own coin,” rejoined the girl. 
“Getting | Curious how we are prone to say this, and do it, and sco 
eg | go on and hurt ourselves. For we cannot hurt another with- 


out hurting ourselves, the same as we cannot help another 
} With Her” | without helping ourselves. Every thought we think and 
- ‘every action we carry out comes back freighted with exactly 
its kind. We always get what we give. This is an immutable law. We 
think it is sentimental when we are asked to ‘‘return love for hatred.”” On 
the contrary it is absolutely practical commonsense. Meeting hatred with 
hatred degrades us. Meeting hatred with love ennobles us and lifts others 
to our plane. Isn’t that practical? You can’t do it, you say? The old 
Persian seer was so very wise when he said: ‘‘A gentle hand can lead even 
an elephant by a hair.” 


| Let Parents | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 





ONCE AGAIN WE FACE THE FOURTH OF JULY, and once 
again we face its ‘“‘slaughter of the innocents.”’ For, while 
the idea of ‘‘a safe and sane Fourth”’ has made tremendous 
headway, the elimination of the unsafe and the insane 
Fourth is not yet complete. Laws forbidding fireworks 


\ .., there are in more cities this year than ever before, but there 
| beonTheir | . : S ee ae small , 

; } are still a goodly number of cities and more smaller com- 
1 Guard | munities that have them not. It is in these places that we 


=== must rely upon the intelligence and humanity of the indi- 
vidual parent to see to it that the firework of any description whatever is kept 
out of the reach of his child, and his day kept so busy for him that he will not 
feel the omission. We should not be governed by laws in such a simple, 
humanly parental matter as to save our children from lifelong suffering. Can 
we not let our intelligence for the best interests of our children have full sway 
and realize that as parents we are protectors? As parents our first instinct is 
to save our children from accident or danger. Pray in what one single thing 
lurks there more danger to life or to limb than in the firework or the pistol ? 
Nor can we compromise and convince ourselves that the so-called harmless 
cap pistol, torpedo and small firecracker have no danger in them. It is in 
these that the greatest danger lies, because danger is farthest from the mind, 
and liberties are taken with what seem harmless, and yet result in the largest 
number of accidents. 

Come, let us get together in this matter and banish danger from the lives 
of our innocent and priceless children ! 


A SALOONKEEPER IN NEBRASKA sold liquor toa man whom 
he knew to be an habitual drunkard. The drunkard’s wife 
Lp sued the saloonkeeper for five thousand dollars damages, as 

{" | she could do under the Nebraska law. The local court 


| The Saloon awarded the wife the full amount of damages, and the 
| and It | saloonkeeper carried the case to the United States Supreme 
‘ctaglaag | Court at Washington. The highest legal tribunal in the 
| Keeper | country sustained the Nebraska court, and the saloon- 


& 


= == keeper must pay. The trend of things is not so bad as 
sometimes we think it is, when growing public sentiment, as there was unmis- 
takably in this case, can write such a decision on the statute books. It is 
high time that the saloonkeeper should be held liable for the damage which 
he does by selling a potentially dangerous commodity to an irresponsible 
person. The fact that his share is but contributory does not lessen his 
responsibility a particle any more than if he sold dynamite to a lunatic or a 
loaded pistol to an infant. 

The day is here when the saloonkeeper is going to be more strictly held to 
account for the damage that he inflicts. As a matter of fact it is indeed a 
question whether he has not had his day in every respect. The people have 
never been more in earnest than they are now in their determination to 
eliminate alcoholism from the social body. It is a determination which has 
its roots in practical ethics, and the roots go deep. 


ACERTAIN MOTHER HAD A SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLD daughter 


eh who developed a decided interest in boys. Being a mother 

pep with a head on her shoulders she knew that boys and girls 

Wi | are drawn to each other for a deep racial purpose, and so did 

A Bieter not attempt to crush this interest by an arbitrary command. 

: She knew that her daughter would have sensible notions 

| Wry about boys when her relationships with them were frank and 
| a Head 


natural. She saw clearly that the peril to her girl came, not 
through having boy friends, but through our custom of pre- 
mature pairing off. She knew well that romance in the heart of youth cannot 
be ignored, but must be ennobled and tactfully controlled till the years of 
maturity decide. So this little mother, with her head sitting straight on her 
shoulders, drew about her girl an interesting circle of young friends, invited 
them to her home, taught her daughter the deft grace of entertaining them, 
planned theater parties, evenings with story writers, musicals, cross-country 
tramps, old-fashioned picnics and summer camps—always holding to the plan 
of togetherness. \Without anyone knowing just how or why, the little mother 
was always included in the party; and she was welcomed, too, for she was a 
jolly companion. Meantime her girl became more mature, better poised, and 
vradually emerged into healthy, commonsense views of things. Her vivacious 
social nature found safe vent, and by the time she had reached the twenty- 
year mark she was a clear-eyed, sober-headed judge of men and life in 
general. Do you think we shouid have the present epidemic of problems 
that we are now facing if we could multiply this wise little mother, say, 
two million times? 
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My Dream Wife 





WF NEARLY every girl dreams of a 
“Prince Charming" nearly every man, 
even in the rush of business or pleasure, 

'dreams of the “Princess Beautiful” 
whom he hopes will some day be the 

| companion of hislife. [had my dreams 

of the home I would like to have, and 
of the kind of a woman my wife must 
| be if my dreams were to be realized. 

Eventually these dreams seemed to as- 

sume such tangible shape, as to her 

-| face and features, that I was able to 
call 1 it up at will, I never can remember when physical 

beauty was to be one of her essentials, though in my dreams 

her face always possessed a certain attractive comeliness, 
but the great attraction lay more in its expression of mingled 
sweetness, gentleness and goodness. 

Not being possessed of means sutficient to live without 
work, in my dreams she was always a woman who could 
“look well to her home,” and make the most of what I would 
be able to provide, which should always be as much hers as 
mine. 

I cannot remember a dream of my home-to-be that did 
not include children, and I knew I could not be happy in a 
home without them; and in my dreams of a wife-to-be there 
were always dream faces in miniature. 

While never dreaming nor looking for physical beauty of 
face or form in my wife-to-be I always dreamed of her pos- 
sessing a beauty and purity of mind and heart, a love of all 
that is good in books, music, art—that in our study of these 
things we could double our pleasures by sharing them with 
each other. 

I had been born and brought up in the East, coming West 
about the time I attained my majority and living almost 
on the frontier. I soon became familiar with the West and 
its life, for there was much in my nature to which it made 
strong appeal. 

I had promised my mother back in the East a visit, and 
had set the date of my going. The afternoon before I was to 
start East I was standing in the doorway of the general store 
in our little mining camp, when a young woman passed, 
whom I knew from dress and walk must be a stranger. | 
did not see her face, but there was something about her that 
interested me. The post office was a few doors above the 
store, and I was almost sure she was going there, so I waited 
for her return. As she came back, when a few feet from me 
she turned her face toward me, and for an instant I looked 
full into a pair of large brown eyes that 
were clear, steady, true and unafraid, into 
a face of such rare sweetness and goodness 
that I instantly knew that I was seeing in 
the flesh the face of my dreams. 











NE could not long hide his identity in 

our small camp, even should he choos« 
totry to hide it, and before night I had found 
out that the stranger was an expert stenog 
rapher who would be in os for several 
weeks on some special work. I had no pos- 
sible opportunity of meeting her before 
leaving on my Eastern trip the next morn- 
ing, but instead of spending a month or 
more at my old home in the East, as I had 
planned, I was back in our little mining 
camp in two weeks. There was scarcely an 
hour of the time that I was away that her 
face was not before my mind. 

I arrived back at the camp late Saturday 
night. I was sure that she would be at the 
little church the next day and I was not 
disappointed. Not only was she at church, 
but the Sunday-school superintendent also 
informed me that she had volunteered her 
services as teacher during her stay with us, 
adding: ‘‘She is a jewel of a teacher; | 
Want you to meet her.” 

We were properly introduced, and as I 
looked into her frank, open, happy face I 
knew I had made no mistake in coming 
back totry to win her love. [I watched her 
take care of a class of boys and I saw how 
easily she held their attention. I watched 
her manner of teaching the lesson, teaching 
it only as one who has an experimental 
knowledge of things spiritual can teach. 

It had been our custom for a number of 
young people who had no home other than 

boarding-house to take Sunday dinners 
together at the hotel. I explained the 
practice and invited her to join our party. She 
and our dinner was a success. Before we separated that 
afternoon, by an occasional question and by some good 
guessing, I was satisfied that she had taken up stenography 
to support herself and help out the family, which, once pros- 
perous, had suffered a financial reverse in a recent panic. 
She was doing this so joyously that I knew here was the spirit 
I had always given my dream wife. Thrown thus upon her 
own resources she had learned the value of money, and her 
clothes and her manner of living convinced me that extrava- 
gance had no part in her nature. 


H* R love of children was of the nature that seemed to 
attract them all to her, and one day when, unknown to 
her, I watched her hold a baby in her arms, its little cheek 
against hers, I saw such a look of longing and love on her 
face that I knew her disappointment wea be far more keen 
over a childless home than mine could possibly be. 

I was to address a State convention one day, and I had 
told her how difficult I found it to express myself as I would 
like, and how I felt the need of some one who could help me 
arrange my ideas upon the subject. 

‘You jot them down and let me help you arrange them. 
I think it would be fun to help you get up a speech,” she said, 
and I took her at her word. 

She was at the convention, and I know she derived more 
pleasure from the compliment given my handling of the 
subject than I did. 

One evening in my room I thought over all that had trans- 
pired between us since first we met, and I knew that of all 
the things I desired in a wife she lacked none. 

But would she consent ? 
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it [laat Men | 


as [heir Wives: As [old | 


Nore ~The question is often asked by girls: “What | 
is it that men really look for in the girls they think of | 
as their wives? What are the qualities that attract | 
them?’’ Naturally men differ, and then the point of 
view varies. But a very good idea is given in these 
‘“‘confessions’’ of four husbands, and they may be 
accepted as typical of the point of view of thousands 
of men. 

| —THE Epi Tors OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


I told her my story of a dream home and a dream wife, 
and how in apparent answer she had come into my life, and 
| asked her to make the dreams real. 

Not for an instant did she hesitate in her answer. “I'll 
try to make them all real, for I love you,”’ she said. 

“Why did I want my wife to be my wife?” 

Because she was my dream wife made real, and had come 
into my life as from the sky. So long had I dreamed of what 
I wanted in a wife that I knew when she came into my life 
that she was the one to bring about the full realization of 
those dreams. 

Her hair is silvered now, but her spirits are still as joyous 
as they were when she was a schoolgirl, and our children 
are today planning how best to celebrate our silver wedding, 
insisting that we have been sweethearts long enough to get 
married over again. 


When a Man Knows 


O LAY down rules for a happy marriage is impossible. 

I believe, however, that men and women have a better 
chance of happiness if they don’t marry too early, before their 
characters have hada chance to develop. Whena man meets 
the right woman is the time to marry whether he be twenty 
or sixty. 

As for knowing when he meets the right woman, I doubt 
if any one can be sure of that until some years after marriage. 
However, if one is satisfied what he takes for love is founded 
upon mental sympathy, and not upon physical beauty or 
girlish coquetry, if he knows that the girl has commonsense 
and strength of character (‘“‘knows,” I said, not imagines), 
if they both think and feel the same upon essential things 
and especially if both realize that marriage means giving as 
well as taking, there is no reason why they should not find 
happiness. And the man should realize that no price he can 
be asked to pay is too much for the love of the right woman. 





BABY 


Tenderest of blossomings, gentlest-opened grace, 
Baby lips 
and fingertips, 
and flower-petal face. 


Wakening of young-eyed Dawn, delicately fair, 


Beautiful beginning-time, radiance unspent, 
Baby eyes, 
within which lies 
widest wonderment. 


Hopefuller than breaking day, Baby newly born. 


Reverence 
our frankincense 
tenderness our myrrh. 


Smile at life, oh, Babykin, smiles that gently start 


That very morn 
a fairy’s born 
and comes to live with you. 








PPLE BLOSSOM daintiness drowsily adream, 


Fragrant petals flushing soft, silver dews agleam, 


Winsomeness of hope-filled East, luminous and rare, 


Sweeter far than apple bloom, lovelier than morn, 


Frankincense and myrrh we bring, hushed, yet deep astir— 


Down within the dimplement Love makes in the heart; 
When you laugh your first low laugh (Peter Pan says truce), 


* 
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lere I by Four tlusbands 


Just an Ordinary Husband 


WAS well acquainted with Catherine and studied | oy 

quite seriously for a year before I proposed marriag 
her. And then I studied her more seriously for another \. (+ 
before | married her. It was in our agreement. 

Nor was it a one-sided pact. Each was to make me) J 
chartings and soundings of the other. If at the end of ay. if 
either of us had decided that for any reason our chances jr 
perfect happiness were left in doubt, the engagement wa io 
end, But if both of us felt assured of a happy outcome |e 
were to be married. 

At the end of that year we met for the exchange of ir 
verdicts. The next day we were married. Years have si) ve 
passed. We have found happiness, and the love bet ween 
has grown deeper and stronger and more abiding day by dy, 

I never have asked Catherine what tests she subjected ‘ne 
to before our marriage, nor has she ever asked me by wat 
system of checking off I charted her, 

First I made sure that I loved her and that she loved :\\ 
that our feeling wasn’t mere liking or physical attracti in, 
Then I probed, dissected and tested thoroughly and painst \k- 
ingly. Remember I wanted to be sure, sure of everythin 

I wondered if she would stand the strain which my me.n 
of earning a living would put upon her. [ama newspap«r- 
man, a job which knows neither hours nor certainty of 
continuation. A reporter’s assignment is liable to carry him 
anywhere at any time, night or day. He can make no social 
engagements and be reasonably certain that he can keep 
them. He cannot even be sure of getting home to his dinner, 

Catherine had been brought up with a houseful of brothers 
and sisters and hardly knew what it was to be left alone. 

I talked with her. I painted the dark side of the shicld 
faithfully, in all the somber colorings that belonged there. 

‘It is your work,” she would say, ‘‘and you must do it. 
You may not always have to bea reporter. And if I love you 
I must be enough interested in your work to help you put 
into it the very best that is in you. Marriage isn’t all 
taking—it is part giving.” 

Today my work is much more pleasant. I have graduated 
from the long and fever-heated vigils of daily newspaper 
reporting. But for two years Catherine had to go through 
the mill, and she did it without complaint. 


Y INCLINATION and habit I am a domestic creature. 
Most ‘ordinary’ husbands are, and that is all I am 
just an ordinary husband. The domesticity of the ordinary 
husband, however, demands that love, not being a mere play- 
thing, must be fed and swept and kept in order. Marriage 
depends for its success quite as much upon 
the material matters that dovetail into its 
structure as it does upon sentimentality. 

Had Catherine the same domestic incli- 
nations? I wanted to know if she had the 
home-making instinct. [ wanted to know 
if she had a sense of order, if she knew thx 
value of a dollar, and if she could cook. 

Those questions largely covered thi 
ground laid out in my first division. They 
dealt with an unknown quantity, for Cath 
erine, the youngest child in the family, 
never had any household cares. But I drew 
my conclusions from a compilation of 
‘little things.” 

For instance, [ noticed that in contem 
plating the possibility of our marriage het 
mind seemed chiefly to dwell upon the home 
she would have. The things she wanted in 
it she would speak of. If we passed an art 
shop she would point to a picture in the 
window and say: “That would be a good 
one for our living-room.’’ And it was the 
same with odd pieces of furniture that we 
would see. And she was not a ‘gadabout.”’ 
She was popular among her girl friends, but 
| noticed she entertained most of them in 
her own home. 

Then she clothed herself out of her allow- 
ance. It wasn’t a large allowance, but she 
always appeared neat and trim. 

I had little difficulty in finding answers 
for all questions but one. Catherine could 
make delicious fudge and cream walnuts, 
but I knew she never had tried her hand at 
manufacturing anything more substantial 
than sandwiches or Welsh rarebit. And 
candy and Welsh rarebit and sandwiches get 
monotonous after about the third meal. 

One day Catherine’s wise mother intro- 








What a Young Man Should Look For 


2 WE emphasize the force of sexual attraction between 
rigebdene ul man and woman as the great guide to natural 
and normal marriage we must doubly emph: isize the fact 
that sexual attraction alone, however intense its manifesta- 
tions, is not safe nor sufficient ground for asking a girl to be 
your wife. A young man should consider whether he has by 
education and culture sufficient in common with her to make 
life mutually companionable when they find, as they will, 
that actual love-making cannot fill the whole of each 
twenty-four hours. 

He should decide whether he and she are sufficiently robust 
and represent a sufficiently healthy heredity to warrant the 
bringing of efficient children into the world. 

He should decide whether or not a marked difference in 
social or financial condition between her family and_ his 
people promises to be a source of discord. 

He Lapeer decide whether he and she are sufficiently 
tolerant in religious opinions to allow a mutual sympathy 
with each other’s views and a community of feeling with 
regard to essential religious beliefs. 

Such practical questions as these must be decided by the 
exercise of reason and judgment freed to the fullest possible 
extent from the influence of the element of sexual attraction. 
While love may provide a glorious new reason for wanting to 
live it holds out no hope of abolishing the very practical 
questions of actual living. 

The happiness of married life depends much more largely 
upon the degree to which such practical, commonsense ques- 
tions as these can be satisfactorily answered than upon the 
intensity of the sexual attraction. 

(Page 4) 


duced her daughter tothe kitchen. I suppose 
I never will know how many roasts wer¢ 
burnt and how many cakes fell in the process of education, 
but well do I remember the day of Catherine’s graduation. | 
was there for a week-end. When we sat down to dinner 
Catherine’s face, which | had not so much as seenall morning, 
bore a flushed but triumphant look. 
“T got this dinner all by myself,” she said; ‘‘but I hope 
that fact won’t spoil your appetite.” It didn’t. 


A the other questions I asked myself concerned them- 
selves with whether Catherine was temperamentally the 
kind ofa woman I could live with, day in and day out, through 
storm and sunshine, and keep in love with. Knowing myself 
fairly well I also knew that to be happy with me my wife must 
be even tempered, optimistically inclined, and have the 
peculiar philosophy which would bear with me patiently in 
my moods; a woman who would rather lead than drive, and 
who was wise enough to know when to combat and when not 
to. She passed every test with flying colors. 

One thing more. Nearly every husband worthy the name 
looks forward to the day when his little family circle shall 
have added to it the final point of the happy domestic tri- 
angle. Did she seem to be one with this desire 

I need only point to the evenings when sitting by the read- 
ing lamp, a book on my knees, | have looked across at the 
big willow rocker where Catherine has sat, her busy needle 
fashioning those mysterious bits of garments which all bear 
the one inscription: ‘For baby.’’ A new expression was on 
her face, somehow softer and sweeter than ever before. And 
I have never ceased to marvel at the gently breaking smile 
which has come and gone, or at the new depth of love which 
I have read in her eyes when she has lifted her head to meet 
my eyes at such times. 
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ho lolls What 
Vieans to tTlave a Real 
Crrandmotner 


Sy Eleanor tloyt Brainerd 


AUTHOR OF THE “BELINDA” STORIES, ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ANNA WHELAN BETTS 


“HE lives, incongruously enough, in a litthe New York 
apartment; but she belongs in a home of ampler spaces, 
of hallowed traditions, of roots running deep into the 

oil. One has but to look at her and straightway scents 
of lilac and syringa come stealing in through open windows, 
past fluttering curtains of muslin and chintz. She rimes 
with old-fashioned gardens and mahogany four-posters, with 
deep hearths on which great logs glow warmly, with faded 
daguerreotypes and sun-ray quilts and spacious attics and 
cellars, apple-scented, and preserve closets, and linen laid 
iway in lavender. For she is an old lady who has been con- 
tent toripen sunnily without fighting the years; and, because 
of the beautiful acquiescence of her old age, she gives even to 
a New York flat something of that full-flavored serenity which 
distinguishes a home from a place where one lives. 

She has worn black for forty years, and the reasons for her 
leaving off colors and never going back to them were heart- 
breaking reasons; yet her black is not somber. No one 

suld associate somberness with her. The tears nevet 

ienched the twinkle in her eves and the aching never froze 
warmth in her heart \ snowy kerchief, fastened by an 

dl fashions d Camco brooc h, alway S re Lic ves the simple black 

ock at the throat, and a cap as white—a cap with lappets 
crowns the smoothly parted silver hair. It isa grief to the 
Little Old Lady that her foolish children will not allow her 
to wear the plain full skirts of her fancy, and insist upon 
making her gowns conform at least slightly to the fashions 
of the passing seasons; but she submits cheerfully cnough, sO 
long as the changes are not too radical. 

Only about bonnets is she unalterably firm. Year after 
vear she has bonnets made from her old model, ample bonnets 
fitting down well over her head, simply trimmed and tied on 
with substantial strings. Occasionally a brisk, self-confident 
saleswoman, with no sense of the eternal fitness of things, 
ittempts to sell this gentle, smiling soulan up-to-date bonnet. 

“Why, bless your heart,”’ she says encouragingly, with 
that bland and buxom familiarity which knows no reverence, 
“you don’t want to wear an old-fashioned thing like that! 
Now here’s a lovely bonnet for you—just the thing. Not a 
bit too youthful. Don’t you get an idea you're too old to be 
tylish. There aren’t any old ladies nowadays.” 

The Little Old Lady divides a pitying smile between the 

ileswoman and the bonnet. ‘‘Perhaps I am the last real 

old lady,” she says with gentle dignity. ‘‘But I wouldn't 
want my grandchildren to remember me in that bonnet.” 


HERE are many things about modern conditions that 

worry the dear woman, but the grandchildren of the future 
ictually tug at her heartstrings. She considers that they are 
being robbed of their birthrights. No old-fashioned grand- 
inothers are growing up for them, and that thought weighs 
upon her. 

Once upon a time she went to an open meeting of a famous 
woman’s club, haled forth by a family friend who has ideas 
ibout keeping young. The Little Old Lady came home 
tired and, for a wonder, depressed—she who so seldom 
hows a sign of depression. 

“Oh, yes,”’ she said when questioned, ‘‘the meeting was 
lovely and the papers were very clever, but I couldn’t help 
thinking all the time how glad I was that my grandmother 
hadn't been dressy and excited about the drama. I suppose 
women are forging ahead; but I do deplore the conditions 
that make the modern woman necessary. We worked hard 
in the old days, but no harder than the women work now. 
The work was different, that was all. But it seems to me 
there were more happy women then than there are now. 
Family life was sweeter and sounder, too. Oh, well, the 










































“*T Don’t Know Whether She Was Looking Forward Into Eternity or Back Along the Years’” 


world has changed and women have had to change with it. 
I’m not foolish enough to put a spoke in the wheel even if | 
could. It will all work out right in God's good time—but 
| do feel sorry for the grandchildren who aren’t born yet. It 
seems as if every child has a right to an old-fashioned 
grandmother.” 

And then she drifts into talk about her own grandmother, 
and, as we listen, we begin to understand and share het 
sympat hy for the generat ions to come; to feel sorry for those 
unborn babies who are to be our grandchildren, and who will 
have no grandmother like this sweet Little Old Lady, and 
no memories such as she has stored away in her heart. 


a F COURSE I had two grandmothers,” she says, as she 
takes her knitting from its basket and settles herself in 
the straight-backed chair which is her especial property. 
Lounging was not fashionable in her young days. “ But 
Grandmother Willoughby was the grandmother we visited 
and Grandmother Martin was the grandmother who lived 
with us. We loved Grandmother Willoughby. Visits to her 
were always exciting and she made wonderful spice cookies, 
but we were just a little bit inawe of her. She always used to 
make me feel grubby and ashamed of it. Now Grandmother 
Martin didn’t like grubbiness, but she alwayssecemed to realize 
that my little soul was clean and that the outside dirt would 
come off with persistent scrubbing. That was one of the nice 
things about Grandmother Martin. She was comforting 
even when she scolded, and she didn’t scold very much. 
“Maybe she was more tolerant than our other grand- 
mother because she hadn't always been able to keep out of 
the toil and dust of life herself. She and Grandfather had 
done pioneering in their day, coming over the mountains, 
from Virginia into Kentucky, with the early settlers, and 
making a home for themselves in a new, rough land. I used 
to love her stories about their first cabin and its makeshift 
comforts, and especially about the Indians who roamed 
around the settlement and would press their faces against 
the windows and look in at the family in the evenings. 
“Mind you, Grandmother Martin had just as good Virginia 
blood in her veins as our other grandmother, but she 
married a poor man and took her chances in a new country 
and she developed different views about what went to the 
making of a gentleman or a gentlewoman. The pioneer life 
gave her strength and force, but it didn’t crush out her 
sweetness. Why she was the lovingest soul! She loved 
everything, from the pigs and turkeys up. And most of all 
she loved little children. She had a genius 
fo mothering. No, | reckon I'll say that 
she had a genius for 
srandmothering. | 
suppose she had both, 
but you see it was the 
erandmothering | 
knew most about. 
Mother and Father 
had ten children and 
the next to the young- 
est one was always 
‘Grandmother's 
baby.’ She couldn't 
bear seeing one baby’s 
nose put out of joint 
by a newcomer; so 
she tried to make up 
to the one that was 
pushed aside for 
having lost first place 
in Mother’s arms. 


‘I was luckier than any of my brothers and the rest « 





) 
sisters because | Was next to the voungest in our family. - 
little sister came along when I was three vears old and I was 
promoted to be Grandmother’s baby. The little sister went 


away from us in just a few months, but Grandmother's baby 
I always was until she said good-by to us when I was a big 
girl, She always tucked me in at night and heard my prayers 
and darned my clothes and doctored my wounds. It didn't 
make any difference whether the scratch was on my skin or 
on my feelings, Grandmother knew how to heal it. 

“T was a dreadful child on clothes. It did seem as if 1] 
never went out of the house without tearing something, and 
the nicer and newer the clothes were the worse were the 
accidents that happened to them. Mother used to get dis- 
couraged at times and punish me for carelessness; but 
Grandmother understood, and if I could get to her without 
any one else seeing me she could usually patch me up so that 
nobody else would have to know what had happened. | 
remember there was a way of climbing on the grape arbor 
and then on the low woodshed roof and scraml 
(srandmother’s room through a back window, and t 
I used to reach her when I was hard pressed. 
miracles of mending. I wore out n 


ling into 
hat’s how 

She did 
v little sto kings at a 
most amazing rate, but I couldn't wear them out as fast as 
Grandmother could knit them for me. She could set up a 
pair of stockings and finish them for me ina day when I was 
little, and even when I got to be a big girl she could knit a 
pair for me in two days. 


“T CAN see her knitting-needles twinkling now. I used to 

sit and watch them fly, in the early evening, while Grand- 
mother told me stories. And then, by-and-by, they would 
begin to blur and the story would wander off into queer 
confusion, and the next thing I’d know Grandmother would 
be tucking the bedclothes around me and telling me that she 
thought God would hear my pravers if I said them in bed. 
She wasn’t on as formal terms with the Lord as Father was. 
They tell me that Father wasn't always so desperately 
religious, until his first baby died. That changed him. He 
was always friendly and kind and hospitable and every- 
body liked him; but as far back as I can remember religion 
was a very serious matter in our family. I would have been 
terribly worried about my soul, when | was five or six vears 
old, if it hadn't been for Grandmother. She used to tell me 
very reassuring things about God, and, though thev didn’t 
seem to fit in with what Father read out of the Bible, | 
knew she must be right. So I gradually got the idea that 
(sod Was a nice, friendly, white-haired old oC ntleman who 
looked a good deal like Grandmother—only without het 
cap—and who loved little children and felt so badly when 
they did wrong things tl 


Ul 


at one really couldn't be deliber- 
ately bad and make Grandmother and Him unhappy. 

“It was a pretty good working religion, but Father would 
have been scandalized if he had known how familiar and 
friendly I was with my Creator. I reckon even Grandmothet 
would have been a little bit distressed if she could have 
known just what my idea of God was; but she 


taught me 
to love Him, and that’s a great thing for a child. I’ve 
changed my idea of Him considerably since then, but I've 
never stopped loving Him. : 

“Grandmother was strait-laced about somethings, 
though. She couldn’t stand playing cards and thought that 
any one who played with them was on the broad downward 
path. The only cards I ever saw, before I married and went 
to Cincinnati with your grandfather, were a Queen of 
Hearts anda King of Spades that made the backs to an old 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 43 






































































Put Up t 


HE first time I ever came 
in contact with liquoras 
a part of life was when I 
left home and went up to enter 
the university. I had been a 
quick-minded, rather clever 
boy, brought up in a home 
where liquor never was used except asa flavoring for pudding 
sauces and when prescribed by a physician. The first drink I 
ever took was given me, when I was about sixteen years old, 
by an uncle by marriage, I think in a fit of spite against my 
mother. The first drink I ever bought was a sort of High- 
School comedy. A great deal of conversation about drinking 
had arisen in the school dressing-rooms among the boys who 
were inclined to be ‘sporty,’ and another boy and myself— 
each feeling, as I found out afterward, that he was falling 
behind his companions in his experience of life—made a com- 
pact to go out one night and ‘‘see the town.’’ He bought a 
drink and | bought a drink, and we spent the rest of the 
evening atadime museum. It was not till several years later 
that we confided to each other that, undera pretense of expe- 
rience and youthful depravity, we each had concealed a virgin 
innocence, neither of us ever having bought a drink before 
in his life. But when I went up tothe university, which had 
something of a name as a ‘drinking college,’’ I had already 
taken pains to learn the taste of both whisky and beer, in 
order not to appear “green.’’ There really was no more to 
the matterthanthat; and I did not like the taste or the effect 
of either of them. 
The university was one of the largest in the country, and 
I found the young men in it broken up into well-defined 
and firmly fixed groups. It was quite difficult, having once 
become a member of one of these groups, to extend an 
acquaintance among the men in other crowds; and espe- 
cially difficult among the groups which took the form of Greek- 
letter fraternities. Student politicians, seeking influence or 
office, deliberately broke these barriers and formed acquaint- 
ances wherever it furthered their purposes; but I had neither 
the tastes nor the abilities of a politician. Athletes broke 
the barriers without effort on their part, merely by the 
strength of their personal but I was not an ath- 
lete. I saw in the classrooms and on the campus a great 
many young men whom I would have liked to know, and 
from whose acquaintance I apparently was debarred by the 
fact that we belonged to different crowds. Then I found 
that there was a ground on which I could meet many of these 
men without effort on my part and in pure good-fellowship. 


popularity; 


N WEDNESDAY and Saturday nights enough of them to 
form a large and distinct element in the university were 
accustomed to gather about round oak tables, chipped and 
covered with their carved initials, in the saloons downtown, 
and to spend the evening there in a comradeship in which the 
lines of demarcation that held good upon the campus were 
temporarily ignored, though they were not forgotten. I do 
not mean that if drinking had not brought with it this oppor- 
tunity to extend my friendships I never should have taken 
a drink in college. I probably should have drunk a certain 
amount anyway, since I had taken the trouble to prepare 
myself for that experience. But I feel sure that I never 
would have made it any essential part of my college life if it 
had not given me the chance to be the friend of men whom 
I could have met otherwise only by a definite effort. I was 
even president, during my Sophomore year, of a drinking 
club whose membership was deliberately selected from nearly 
a dozen different groups under rules designed to prevent any 
one of them from gaining a preponderance of the members. 
At the same time I cannot remember that I ever deceived 
myself as to the effect of college drinking. It was plain to 
anybody that the men who did not drink stood higher in 
their studies, were less given to procrastination and idleness, 
were in all respects men of higher efficiency, if one took into 
account that they often had entered with less High School 
preparation and were sometimes men of less natural ability. 
But so faras I thought of this—and I was obliged to think of 
it to a certain extent—it seemed to me that the chance to 
be on a friendly footing with so many more of my fellow- 
students more than balanced these disadvantages. 

It does not seem that way to me today. If my life were 
turned back to the point where I was again to enter college 
the one resolution I feel it would be the most necessary for 
me to make ts the resolution not to drink. I can see now, 
looking back, that I was a brilliant Freshman, a merely aver- 
age Sophomore, and that by my Junior year my instructors 
had entirely lost the interest in me which my natural quick- 
mindedness and thorough High School preparation at first 
had excited in them. I feel almost sure that if the course 
[ had been taking in the university had been a six-year 
course, instead of a four-year one, my last year would have 
seen me, in a modest way, one of the most popular men in 
college and a failure in the real reason for my being there. As 
it Was, the momentum of my home and High School life was 
still carrying me forward. I slipped through without failure, 
though always on the perilous edge of it, and my first real 
lesson on the economic side of alcohol was reserved for a few 
years later. 


\ ITHOU T giving any thought tothe matter I practically 

stopped drinking when I left the university, except when 
I chanced to meet some college friend, or on those occasions 
when a number of us got together in a rcunion. 

As I was finding it rather difficult to get started in the pro- 
fession for which | had studied | picked up a certain amount 
of spending money by writing short sketches for the daily 
newspapers. Presently I was offered a position on one of the 
great morning dailies. Prospects otherwise being still small, 


I took it. I did not drink at all for several months after I 
began work on the paper. As I became better acquainted 
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with the men with whom I was working, however, I found it 
Was customary with nearly all of them, when their work was 
finished, to drop in at the saloon across the street for a drink 
before going home. Quite naturally, and again without 
thought one way or the other on the matter, I went with 
them. These casual quarter-hours in the saloon across the 
street were a revelation tome. I met there some of the men 
who stood highest on the paper, men with whom in the office 
itself | was not privileged to exchange more than the fewest 
number of words necessary for the swift transaction of our 
business. But here across the street it was different. Just 
as incollege I found that the artificial barriers between man 
and man were easiest broken in the comradeship of drinking, 
I found that the barriers of position, experience and salary 
broke easily here, and I could talk with these men on an 
almost equal footing. But mostly I listened. We had our 
one drink, or two—never more—and went home. 

I was beginning to be enamored of the life and the way we 
dealt with the big events in the making. Most of all I was 
enamored of the men, as I think any person of active mind 
would have been. You would recognize the names of more 
than one of them, if I were to tell them to you, for several of 
them since have attained eminence in politics, finance, litera- 
ture and art. These quarter-hours across the street seemed 
all too short tome. One night I noticed that, after the one 
or two drinks had been taken and the movement homeward 
had started, not all the men went home. Some were left, 
ordering another drink and still talking. The next night 
I, too, waited and joined these men. Thus, for the first time 
in my life, | found myself the companion of grown men who 
had made alcohol an essential part of their existence. 


DID not deceive myself at all as to the majority of these 

men. It was quite plain to me that most of them held posi- 
tions Which were not very secure nor very well paid. Some 
of them had no steady positions at all, though they too had 
held good places at one time in the newspaper world. But | 
classified men in my own mind, at this time, as divided into 
those who could drink moderately without harm to them- 
selves and those who ought never to drink, and I thought 
that I belonged to the first of these two classes. 

When I had been not quite two years on the paper an 
editorial position of responsibility and trust was suddenly 
vacated. There was considerable speculation as to whom it 
would be offered. To my surprise, as well as that of nearly 
everybody else, it was given to me. I know today that the 
reason for this was that there was no one else readily avail- 
able for the position. I had showna certain amount of abil- 
ity and a willingness to take responsibility; as with all young 
men of promise, it was an open question to what extent | 
might develop if more responsibility were given me, and it 
was decided to ‘“‘try me out.” But at that time I did not 
regard my promotion as probationary; I accepted it, after 
the manner of young men, as no more than my due. 

Until now I never had felt sure that I wanted to make 
newspaper work my life work. I had taken it up because 
it offered something to do, and because it would bring me 
in contact with many kinds of men and might serve as a 
stepping-stone to something else. Now, however, that I had 
gained init, inless than two years, a place such as ordinarily 
I could not have expected to achieve in less than five or six, 
I felt that my future was fixed. 

Then—within not very many months, and quite as unex- 
pectedly as it had been given me—this position was taken 
away, and I was offered a place very much the same as I had 
held before my promotion. 

I had failed to ‘‘make good,’’ and I do not know of any 
event in my life which ever affected me more than the real- 
ization of that fact, or gave me more cause to stop and think. 
I assigned my failure at once to what, 1am today only more 
certain, was the real cause. Insensibly the number of hours 
[ spent in the saloon across the street had become greater, 
the nights when I[ went straight home from work practically 
had ceased to exist. I had become a consistent, though not 
a heavy, drinker. No one in the world, except myself, knew 
how many mornings I had come to the office with my head 
heavy, my mind sluggish from the liquor I had consumed the 
night before. No one else knew how frequently I had had to 
spur myself deliberately up to the point of doing my day’s 
work, or how many of the working hours I had wasted in a 
pretense of being busy while in reality | was only recovering 
from the night’s dissipation. 


EVER had I contemplated the possibility of my failing in 
LN life, but now I had to contemplate it. There was no 
chance whatever that I could get onany other papera position 
equal to that I just had held. I must begin again to work 
upward, and the first requisition for that, { felt, was that | 
must stop drinking. There was no question in this, you 
understand, of my becoming adrunkard, though I must have 
been blind indeed if I had not been able to see by this time 
alcohol’s deadly circle of drinking which induces failure and 
failure which leads to an increase of drinking. But I was 
obliged to recognize now that my abilities, whatever they 
might be, were not such that I could compete successfully 
with the men I wanted to compete with unless | refrained 
from handicapping myself. 

And now I did not know whether I could stop drinking or 
not. I had made the continual repetition of small doses of 
alcohol a consistent part of my life; my recent friendships 
had been formed among men who drank continually; my 
habit of living was based upon those facts. 

I resolved —I do not know whether in strength or in weak- 
ness—to cut this knot rather than try to untie it. I refused 
the position that was offered me on the paper. I refused a 
place on another paper, which was at once tendered me. | 
took up another business, with the resolution that in this 
new pursuit I was going to give myself every natural chance. 
(Page 6) 
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In this new business I took care that the men with whom 
came in contact should not know that I ever had been accu 
tomed to drink; I saw only occasionally the men with who: 
I had been doing my drinking; and I did not take anoth 
drink for nearly three years. 

At the end of those three years of hard work I had four 
out pretty clearly what I was. I ama person of about t! 
average ability, capable of making for myself a secure an 
happy life, with the possibility—thanks to the preparati 
for life given me by my parents—that I may even achieve 
considerable success, provided I live in such a way as to tak 
advantage of all the capabilities I have. Having made su: 
in those three years that I was not going to “‘fall by th 
wayside,’ I found time to take a breath and look around. 


S MY newspaper work had kept me employed during the 
evening hours, when most people are meeting socially, it 
had prevented me from picking up again the friendships of m4 
boyhood and early youth, that I had broken automatically 
when I went away to college. Since that time application to 
work had prevented me from picking them up, but now | 
thought the time had come for that. As I began now to 
accept the invitations I received I came in contact with 
aleghol once more, enthroned this time among seductive 
surroundings. 

There was, however, no element of seduction in the way 
I began to drink again, though the first drink I took after 
that long period of abstinence was given me by a woman 
the mother of children. Everybody I formerly had known 
appeared now, as I began to go among them again, marrying 
or already married. It was quite the thing, on arriving at a 
house, to begin the evening by tiptoeing in to look at the 
sleeping baby. Equally it was the thing, when we were all 
gathered in the living-room—and especially if we were there 
for dinner—for the host to pass among us cocktails of his 
own mixing, and to serve afterward wine or high balls 
according to his means. 

I saw, of course, that it was only the same ‘‘game”’ over 
again. Alcohol, which in college I had found a means and an 
excuse for good-fellowship among young men of different 
clubs and fraternities, and in my newspaper life an aid to 
friendliness with men I could have met otherwise only on a 
formal footing, here was used to break the ice which, by an 
unfavorable start, might doom a dinner to failure. But it 
seemed to me that, if there were any excuse for using alcohol 
at all, this way—where one drank with good women and 
self-controlled men—was the way to use it. The good 
appeared to be taken and the evil left. 

Still I did not begin at once to drink again, though I never 
had made any parade of not drinking, and never had resolved 
even in my own mind that I never again would drink. I had 
learned ways of avoiding comment when I thought that was 
desirable. When the cocktails were passed, very often—if I 
felt my refusal would be challenged—I would take one in my 
hand, waiting until the chance came to set it down untasted 
after barely touching my lips to the glass. There were homes 
where I always allowed my wineglass to be filled, the fact 
that I drank none of its contents afterward passing unnoticed. 

One evening I was at a gathering where the hostess had 
made the mistake of bringing together perfectly uncongenial 
people. The evening started stiffly and progressed into dull- 
ness. The efforts of host and hostess—people whom I liked 
well and was glad to number among my friends—were quite 
unavailing to bring any sense of gayety. The hostess took 
an opportunity to whisper to me: “For mercy’s sake, do 
something to help!” ‘Very well,” I answered, ‘‘but I 
ought to have a cocktail.’’ We slipped away and took a drink 
together. I do not know whether my subsequent efforts did 
anything to relieve the evening. I know I talked a good deal 
more than I would have done if I had not taken that and the 
two or three succeeding drinks, and I had afterward the 
feeling of having had a better time than I had expected. 


EGIN NING with that night I always drank my cocktail, 

my glass of wine, my high ball, or whatever was offered. 
[ was not afraid of alcohol. If ever there had been a threat 
of drunkenness in it for me I had learned a lesson which now 
made that threat innocuous. I did not even have to make 
rules for myself regarding drinking. I kept them without 
formally making them. For instance, I never took a drink 
in working hours nor when I had on my hands work to do 
before I slept; and yet I had not made any resolution to that 
effect; my refusal was spontaneous, due to the fact that I did 
not like the sense of confusion that alcohol gave me when 
I was working. I seldom took a drink upona holiday, never 
on a Sunday, though I knew no formulated reason why | 
should not. I had then—and still have—a whisky flask of 
glass and silver, which had been given me as a present, and 
as far as I know there never has been a drop of whisky in it. 

There was, in fact, but one time and circumstance when 
I felt any desire for liquor. I like to know and meet people; I 
like to have them around me; they are the most interesting 
thing | have found in life. Yet, in spite of this, the people 
with whom I happen to be thrown are not, on every occa- 
sion, interesting to me. I had found that if I began a con- 
versation with a cocktail and helped it forward with a glass 
or two of wine or a high ball, I then could be interested in 
any one. I was amused by things which would have left me 
untouched if I had not been drinking, and I had a ‘good 
time” in any company. 

I was doing it this time with my eyes open. I knew by 
now that, even though I exercised moderation and self- 
control in drinking, it made me on the day following not 
quite so efficient a man. But | thought the fact that | had 
a ‘‘ better time” balanced this consideration. And then came 
a day when, realizing the extent on that particular morning 
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XVIII 

« YOU English are the most impossible people on the. 
¥ face of the globe totake for granted,” said Abraham 
Longworth after dinner at Manners’s club in 
adon, to his host and Youghall and the other man who 
is dining there. ‘ You chop off a King’s head for in- 
fering in politics, and for four hundred years you say 
fellow that wears the crown of engl ind must know 

t politics exists, because, if he did, it might happen 
tin. Thena fellow like Alfred comes along and says, 

il be King; but I want a man’s job as well,’ and you're 

as please das Punch.” 

‘It’s extraordinarily queer that Labor, of all things in 

world, should have given the King his chanc e,’’ said 

-other man; “the last thing you’d expect.” 

‘That’s what I say: it always is, in these islands, the 

i thing you’d expect,” declared Longworth. ‘What I 

int to know is how King Alfred got into this close 

ich—I don’t say with labor union members, but withthe 
nions themselves; not half an easy thing to negotiate.” 

“Oh,” Youghall told him, “there’s the sporting instinct 

the workingmen, and the kingship of the King, and 

known keenness on all that these fellows in the mills 
‘s arsenals have to do ——” 

Youghall spoke earnestly; he was Under Secretary of 
ite for War. It was wonde ‘rful climbing for a man of 
irty-one, but the New Party still eyed him with confi- 
‘nce. Manners was private secretary to Lord Farwell, 

‘ostmaster-General. Longworth had returned from Bos- 

n, settled down in England and entered the House of 

smmons the year after Youghall; he, too, belonged to 

ie New Party, which had been called into existence 
chiefly by the menace of the industrial situation. The 
fourth man was Sir Nicholas Henry, a baronet, a mine owner 
ind more of a veteran than the others. 

‘I’ve heard the King picked up a lot of notions that time 
le was in the States,’” Manners remarked. It was five years 
ind more since the American visit and its tragic close. 

“NMMaybe,”’ Youghall half admitted; he was uncommuni- 

cative, as a rule, but tonight they were all there together 
more intimately ‘than had happened since the Oxford days. 
Sir Nicholas was a good fellow too. ‘‘I knew how it would be. 
| came over with him, you know, when he—had to come.”’ 








‘po ’T he in the woods somewhere when the thing 
‘\ happened ?” Sir Nicholas asked. 

‘He was in Quebec the next day,” said Youghall. ‘“‘He 
sailed under the salute of his own ‘proclamation. It wasa 
thundering thing for us Canadians—happening there, you 
know. They sent him onthe Canadian dreadnaught Iroquois. 
It was her first commission. I remember our overtaking 
the Empress of the Seas off the Banks —" 

“Why do you remember that: 2”. asked Longworth. 

“Oh, nothing; only the Princess Georgina was on board, 
and I used to think he’d just as soon we did overtake her.” 

“Did he talk to you much—about things?” asked Manners. 
““Now and then. He said once,’’ smiled Youghall, ‘ that 
had ‘as good a right to work as any man alive.’ I believe 
hey’ve heard that in the unions. - 

a hy the dickens doesn’t he marry ?’’ asked Longworth. 

‘Ah-h-h! that Ican’t tell you,” Youghall said; and, for 
some minutes after, his 

lose-lipped mouth 
opened only for the 
onvenience of his pipe. 
“He ought to marry,’ 
longworth insisted. 
‘He’s throwing away 
his best card with the 
populace — the photo- 
oT, iphs of the children.’ 

‘It looks rather,’ 
Manners contributed, 
‘as if lovely woman 
simply doesn’t interest 
him. I hear there’s 
hardlya petticoat about 
the Court.” 

‘There’s the Princess 
Georgina’s,’’ Sir 
-icholas hazarded. 

‘“ Asfarasthat goes,” 

plied Manners dis- 
eetly, ‘yes. But no 
etticoats with frills; at 
ist_ so my wife tells 

” There was a Lady 
‘iddy Manners now, 
ho had apparently 
cen complaining. 

‘Don't we hear of a 

vely lady at Farn- 
rough?’’? Longworth 
quired. ‘‘I don’t 
ually talk gossip, but 
can’t hear the poor 
llow deprived of all 
tural sentiment——’ 


” 


HERE’S nothing 
in that,’’ Manners 
Id him. ‘She tries 
rd; that’s all.” 
‘IT shouldn’t won- 
r,”’ said Longworth, 
f he demanded to fall 
love. He’s a queer 
ap fora King. Were 
u here, Youghall, for 
Coronation?” 
‘Yes,’ said Youghall. 
‘He made a rather 
ithetic figure, didn’t 
? Not a dry eye in 
Abbey, and all that 
rt of thing.” 
Youghall took out his pipe to reply, but anybody could 
t in a sentence before the words came out. 
‘He was alone, of course, and young, and not too strong 
ven then,” Manwers said. ‘I felt sniffy myself.”’ 
Sir Nicholas Henry pushed back his chair to tip it, dropped 
is cigar stump into his finger-bowl, and laughed. “IT was 
it the Automobile Club in January of last year,’’ he said, 
when Amberley dropped in on his way back from being 
Id that the King meant to write his ‘Speech from the 
pyright, 1914, by Mrs. Everard Cotes 
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Throne’ himself. _Amberley’s face was worth seeing; he 
thought the foundations were rocking. I know him very 
well—fagged for him at Eton—and he told me what had 
happened, ‘With all respect for the great abilities of my 
Cabinet,’ says the King to Amberley, ‘I prefer to express my 
ideas in my own way. But I shall ‘be delighte -d to give you 
the opportunity of correcting the spelling.’ He never could 
stand Amberley; always hated having to send for him. I 
never saw the old man so hot. ‘ We'll correct more than the 
spelling,’ he said—to me of course, not to the King. But I 
don’t know that they did.’’ 

“Tt was a rattling good ‘Speech,’” said Longworth; 
ie quite prudent, but as personal asa message to Congress. 

““Tt’s just as well the Liberals went out when they did.’ 
Manners turned to Sir Nicholas. “He gets on much better 
with Caversham. Caversham applauds our impulsive Mon- 
arch and plays him like any other card. More than once 
I’ve heard him say: ‘I want to carry the King with us.”’ 


BELIEVE,” Sir Nicholas remarked, neatly removing the 

tip of his second cigar, ‘‘ that Caversham encouraged him 
in that notion of se nding for Ministers two or three at a time 
to disc uss things.”’ 

“*He told the Chancellor of the Exchequer,”’ said Man- 
ners—‘‘ Have a light, Henry?—that he wanted to under- 
stand the Bills he’s got to sign. ‘What in the name of the 


Constitution does he want to understand ’em for?’ Naseby 
said to my chief. 


‘That's our business.’ But he could make 





Turned to the Beautiful American Lady Beside the Princess, and Said: 


no objection, of course. And now the Cabinet meets at 
Buckingham Palace rather oftener than in Downing Street. 
Does business too. See ms to work well e nough,” 

“Well, if it pleases him,’’ said Manners, “it’s not danger- 
ous, so long as he consents to take only a formal part.” He 
looked around as if challenging objection, but none came. 

Longworth ever so slightly shook his head. They sat 
silent for a moment, thinking of the King. They were all 
four his trusty lieutenants, and the country was full of just 
such lieutenants as these. There was a widespread cult of 
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the King. Men liked what they knew of him; women 

c oul 1 never know enough. 

“So long—yes,” said Longworth finally. 
something heady about the King.” 

“Let’s hope he'll keep it,” joked Sir Nicholas. ‘ By- 
the-way, he'll be disappointed at the news from 
Washington.” 

“Treaty scotched ?”’ asked Manners, ‘‘I haven’t seen 
the evening papers.” 

“Gutted with amendments in the usual style. Very 
disappointing, but I was afraid of the Senate,” said the 
older man. ‘The President takes it badly, they say.” 

“Don’t believe all that,’”” Longworth advised them. 
‘President Dickinson was never half so hot for it as he 
got credit for being on this side; too near the end of his 
term. He knows that itisn’ta practicable move just now. 
A treaty of arbitration and alliance is the last thing any 
President of the United States would want to leave in the 
pot just as he’s going out of office. 

“Then it can’t come up again before the election,” 
said Manners. 

“Tt could, but it won’t,’’ Longworth said. 

The last sleepy waiter had disappeared behind the 
screen. The fire, long burning for them alone, had 
dropped low; and through the window came a stroke of 

‘Big Ben,” the great bell of the Clock Tower of the 
Houses of Parliament. 

Longworth looked at his watch. ‘‘ Time for my by-by, 
he told them. ‘‘ You fellows going back to the House ?”’ 

“T am,’’ said Youghall. 

“Faithful hound !’’ Longworth thrust his arm affec- 
tionately under Youghall’s on their way to the cloakroom. 

As they went down the steps together Youghall said : 
“W ho’s going to be the next fellow over there, Lengthy? 
‘Do you mean which party will win at the polls ? 

“Which man will win out of the present lot of likely 

candidates ?”’ 

“TI should say—out of the present lot of likely candidates— 
nobody,” said Longworth. ‘‘ This is March. From nov till 
Sept ember is the time of falling stars. The fellow who wants 
to know the planet that will stay must wait. Can I drop 
you inthe Yard?’’ He had hailed a taxi. 

“Thanks, I'll walk,’’ Youghall said. ‘I like this clean, 
wet wind.” 


sé 


3ut there’s 
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E TURNED westward along Pall Mall, still alive and 

moving with the gleaming, rainy lights of the spring 
night. At the first pillar box he stopped, unbuttoned his 
overcoat and took a rather bulky letter out of the inside 
pocket of his dress coat. There, since he bestowed it when 
he left his rooms to dine with Manners, it had made more 
of a bulge than his tailor would have approved. 

The letter was addressed in his own handwriting to ‘‘ Miss 
Hilary Lanchester,’’ at her father’s house in Baltimore, 
Ohio. It was bulky because it contained another, super- 
scribed to ‘‘The Hon. Arthur Youghall”’ at his address in 
Whitehall Court, in the handwriting of his Sovereign. 

Once every fortnight, and no oftener, the Under Secretary 
of State for War received such a missive; and always, with- 
out further examination, he inclosed it in another envelope 
and addressed it to 
Miss Hilary Lanchester, 
at her father’s house 
in Baltimore, Ohio, or 
wherever she happened 
to be. He had now 
been doing this for a 
period of a little more 
than five years. 

XIX 

IVE years had 

gone—years full of 
storm and trouble and 
change in Washington 
no less than in West- 
minster. Tides of in- 
dustrial unrest had 
beaten and lashed and 
been calmed only to 
rise again. 

Under it all a short 
record sleptin the books 
of the clerk of the town 
of Cascade, in the 
Algonquin Division of 
the State of New York, 
which, if the world had 
known anything about 
it, might have added a 
good deal to the con- 
fusion of the time. But 
it slept undisturbed; 
the world knew nothing. 
Spring after spring 
the horse-chestnuts 
along the sidewalk 
shook out their leaves, 
and the pomp of sum- 
mer passed, and the 
snow fell upon the roof 
and steps of the Town 
Hall; and the entry re- 
ceded farther into files 
little likely to be sought 
or searched. The old 
recorder was dead; and 
the new appointee, a 
bustling fellow from a 
local newspaper, had no 
spectacles for the past. 
He bustled till he made 
the taxpayers put in a 
furnace. So even the 
old box stove was gone. 

The thought of crying the record from the housetops did 
visit the mind of one of the three who knew of it. But Arthur 
Youghall, who was close to Alfred during the whole of the ten 
days that lay between him and the great memorial service 
in Westminster Abbey for the King and the Prince, whose 
bodies were never found, had frequent opportunity to 
convince the young King of the impossibility of such a course. 
The arguments that Youghall used will leap into every mind 
and need not betold. They were overwhelming. Above them 
all stood guard Alfred’s promise to Hilary; that alone sealed 
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his lips. And presently the high rites and solemn duties of 
his return began to multiply over the act of that October 
morning like the clods that fall upon a coffin. 

Che record was in the coffin, only the record; but by the 
day of his Coronation it lay ina grave that was filled. When 
he thought of it, it was to remember how safe things are in 
a grave and to smile with the knowledge that he had a wife 
alive in the sun—to be his one day when they could see their 
way, when he should prevail — And soon after, they 
would make a splendid, formal, trumpeted visit to the United 
States, and among the places of interest they would most 
surely see would be an old castle in the air that hovered over 
the ranches of Colorado. 


ND Hilary, from the moment that wonderful mantle of 
silence fell upon her with Alfred’s letter the morning 
after, moved in it like a young abbess, and kept it unbroken 
by a whisper—even to her father. For that she had author- 
ity; often to herself she cited it, ‘Let me tell him.’ It was 
the last thing her Prince had said. Alfred should tell her 
father when her father should be told, not she. 

But she could not let it be yet; she wrote and begged that 
it should not be vet. A kind of fear, and the commotion 
that rose in her breast at the thought of such a tale to him, 
forbade that Lanchester should know, pushed the telling 
away until something should happen to make it necessary — or 
harmless. What could happen? Well, she might die. She had 
dreamt sometimes of dying is the world discovering then 
that she had been a Queen under the statutes of the State of 
New York. Astime went on her yi ing seemed the only simple 
or probable solution of their strange dilemma. She began, in 
perfect health and very fair spirits, to imagine that she 
looked forward to it. But it was always, by some ingenious 
arrangement of circumstances, in Alfred’s arms that she 
died. 

Greater than the temptation to tell her father—which 
indeed was no temptation, so clothed was it with terrible 
possibilities of wider disclosure—was the temptation to tell 
Mrs. Phipps. The October days in the woods grew intoler- 
ably isolated and remote after that sudden chasm had opened 
in her private life, and be fore Alfred had landed in England 
Hilary was again with her beloved friends in Washington. 
After that first romantic burst of confidence in June she had 
barely mentioned Alfred’s name to the dear lady of the White 
House. Perhaps as the matter grew in her bosom it became 
less of a featherweight to be tossed about ina letter. Even 
when the Prince began to see them often at Old Loon Lake 
she had spoken of him only as fishing with her father. Her 
letters held him at a distance. 

Mrs. Phipps, for her own peace of mind, let herself be 
deceived until her girl came back to her in the autumn. 
Then with an outward gavety that noticed nothing she soon 
mourned in private, for she thought she had learned enough 
to tell her that Hilary was hopelessly in love with the young 
man who had already opened Parliament at West- 
minster in his own person as King of England. 

Happily ‘Hil’? would sometimes make a jest of it. 

“Honey,” Mrs. Phipps to her one morning 
among chiffons, ‘I am going to marry you off this 
winter.” 

‘Not this winter, please,”’ Hilary laughed. 
a little longer, darling, ae my mourning.” 

It wasa note that sweetly mocked a little; 


said 


‘*Give me 


there was 








notrouble init. Mrs. Phipps was puzzled. ‘‘Can there 
be anything like a flirtation still?’’ she thought 
oe \T was Mr. Phipps’s last vear of office; and their 
girl staved with the Pre ent and his wife longer 
tha s l,to thet I t satisfaction. Hilary had the 
leWspupers | ion and her letters for more 
intimate support; but there was something in the wide 
staircases and spacious rooms of this house which had 


once been her father’s that 
few months. Un 
moral distinction; 


also upheld her in those first 
sheltered in its great 
about her a monument 


onsciously she 


its wi - rose 


creatly achieved . | spl endidly assured. It was the 
only place from which she could look with any equa- 
nimity across the Atlantic—and she liked to date her 
letters from it. 

A mysterious agency dropped quantities of London 


papers and mag i hin pc te 
it to stop; the very postman was 
first number of the ‘Court Journal 


She had to implore 
amazed, After the 


I ‘ whi h looked SO 


odd in her bedroom, she had not the courage to open it. 
Youghall wrote to her with great regularity, copious 
lette rs, but all too discreet. She had to be satisfied with 
them every other week. 

Alfred himself never failed. No fortnight passed 
without his letter; and for long they were full of the 


Prince she knew. Simple and direct, accounting and 
caine. thoughtful and gently loving, she dis- 
covered again in his letters her Alfred of their wonder- 


hopeful, always confident, and full of 
grew restless, and it was the day 

rust ceremonial of vias Coronation that he 

first wrote and begged her tocome to England. ‘‘1 am 
helpless here,’’ he wrote. Perhaps he had not known 
before that anointing how helpless. “‘The disposal of 

our lives is with you.” Many of her friends visited 
England every summer; of them took houses in 
town regularly for the season. He could see her if she 
would come. They could contrive to meet. He argued and 
entreated; finally inaffectionate but set terms he commanded 
her to come. 

And she kissed his letters and did not once dream of com- 
plying. The mere thought of such an enterprise _ its 
phantoms of claim and surrender shook her like a leaf; and 
pride came in to uphold terror. She was her father’s daugh- 
ter, whoever cise she was, and that was honor enough. She 
would be nothing in se iar and she had not the courage for 
any acting on that stage. 1e clung to her father sometimes 
with a timidity that tou hed and aneah d him. 


ful romance 
plans. Ina year he 
after the aug 


some 


S’ THE time passed with them both. As soon as hi 
strength permitted the King was prescribed his Royal 
tours. India and the Dominions took natural precedencs 
upon the program of their Sovereign; the prospect of an 
\merican visit was remot c. Still he would come, he told her 
would come; and then they would at least sit upon 
gold chairs together enor and look into one another’s eyes. 

Chat was after he accepted her refusal, and stopped hoping, 

he hoped for so long, that one day would show him her 
face in the crowd or the carriages as he went upon the formal 
duties of his office. Often then some curve of eyebrow or of 
lip would send its owner home boasting, ‘‘ He looked straight 
at me and smiled.”’ That trick of searching stayed with him 
long, but at last he lost it. She would not come; she was 
afraid of the King 

He had no great facility with his pen. 
nor faltered, but they grew a little gray. He described func- 
tions to her and gave her his opinion of public men. Hilary 
compared them with the published letters of Sovereigns and 


SOOT he 


His letters never failed 


p« 


told herself that, but for a little bit at the beginning and the 
end, these too might be printed. 

Time passed. Inthe summer of the Presidential campaign, 
before the Phippses left the White Llouse, Henry Lanchester 
had a critical illness which nearly left Hilary alone in the 
world. He rallied—in the end splendidly; but it placed him 
for the time definitely out of the calculations of his friends 
in politics. The party put up Colonel Dickinson and elected 
him, a man with a good record and great independence of 
temper. 

Hilary went no more tothe White House nor to Washington. 
She lived, as her father’s strength returned, much in New 
York, where his business interests centered, and a good deal 
among those people in New York to whom every wave that 
washes over breaks in authentic gossip of the Courts of 
Europe. In the beginning the newspapers told her of ‘‘the 
boy NKing.”’ As years went on the society weeklies chatted 
to her about “the bachelor King.” 

And the time came when she was to hear from a well- 
informed friend at a ladies’ luncheon, choosing between a 
chocolate ice and a pink one, “She hasa house near Windsor 
and they say it is quite well known. Personally | have always 
believed it would be in the end the Hereditary Princess 
Sophia of Sternburg-Hofstein. She is known to have been 
waiting for him with a patience! Though of course her 
mother’s death and her accession, and all that, in these last 
two years, have made an excuse to put it off, which he, they 

vy, has jumped at.”’ 

‘Poor Sophy !” observed Hilary, 
school in’ Brussels. We 
Not pretty, but a dear.”’ 

‘Really? Well, in my opinion you are corresponding with 
the future Queen of England. The-—-other isn’t pretty either; 
but she’s magnificent. Quite worth staying single for, the 
Countess Waldogradoff; and the longer it lasts the better 
she'll be pleased, l imagine, ”’ 

‘Why doesn’t she marry him?” asked Hilary innocently. 

“Oh, my dear lamb, she’s no class to marry royalty! 
she’s got a husband,” said Hilary’s entertaining 
informant, and she turned from such painful lack of sophis- 
tication to her other neighbor. 

“To see,” said Hilary thoughtfully. 


XX 


INS ONE in the Court circle referred more often to King 
Alfred’s lonely state at Buckingham Palace than did 
the Princess Georgina, Duchess of Altenburg, or in more 
atfecting terms. There seemed to her no reason why a Court 
should not also be a home, or based on one, and it was known 
that nothing she could do to make it so would be shirked, 
whatever the weight of responsibility involved to a woman 
by no means as young as she had been. The Princess was 
the nearest and most suitable of Ning Alfred’s relatives for 


‘T used to know her at 
still exchange letters at intervals. 


Besides, 





in Paris. The Lady Will Also 
They Meet’” 


‘The Kin® at Least Will be 
be in Paris Already. 


such responsibility. She had one sister, Princess Anne; but 

an unhappy marriage had sent that lady into a High ( hurch 
sisterhood, of which she had for years been Abbess—and 
Suckingham Palace contained many suites of apartments. 
And the health of the King so wanted watching. 

The venerable pile in Kensington Gardens would also 
have been much more convenient in many ways for the 
young Queen widow than the residence selected; and the 
Princess Georgina, in spite of years of the dearest association, 
would gladly have embraced the duty of giving it up. But 
she failed to receive any hint that such a sacrifice would be 
welcome. Her nephew had apparently no desire to turn his 
Court into a home in so far as his Aunt Georgina’s knitting 
would have that effect. When, SO pathetically alone, he 
acknowledged curtsies at his ‘‘ drawing- ” her dignified, 
gray presence was the first to bend before him; and when the 
Court gathered behind and the débutantes began to flutte: 
past she stood nearer to his bowing figure than any othe1 
woman, 


rooms, 


B' T the King jealously preserved his loneliness, even in the 
midst of his State -prescribed entour: ge,and domesticated 
tig es except his dog ‘‘ Tinker,” and, later, a kitten given 
him by his friend Arthur Youghall, the Canadian Member 
of “he Reade Tales were told of this kitten and the King's 
affection for it; of its flexible silver collar with the writing 
worked in tiny turquoises, “‘I am the King’s Cat”; not inany 
way a remarkable kitten except for the fact, which hardly 
any one knew, that it had been born in Baltimore, Ohio, 
Still, as time went on, the importance of the Princess 
Georgina inevitably increased. She was the personal friend 
(Page 8) 


of all Cabinet Ministers of the first rank, and was supposed 
have more power than any one else to ‘‘steady the King” 

An evening party in a historic house of Berkeley Squ: 
offered to Baron von Warteg the opportunity he wanted | 
achat with the Princess. From her throne upon the sofa 
the dais she gave him her hand to kiss, and he bent over 
with the grace that never failed toenchant her in so definit: 
stout and middle-aged a person as the German Ambassacd: 
He obeyed the gesture which gave him a seat beside lh. 
and they er of the warmth of the room, of Princ 
Georgina’s recent influenza, of the daffodils in the Park. 

“The King looked well, did you not think, at the unveili 
this morning?” presently said the Princess. 

The unveiling was of astatue to Abraham Lincoln, to whi 
the pending Anglo-American arbitration treaty was hoy 
to have given more than a sentimental significance. 

“Tlis Majesty seemed in the best of health. But he cd 
too much, Princess. He is everywhere. It is splendid; 
thinks never of himself; but bi 

“And will you tell me, Baron, what there is to keep hi 
at home? No ties, no interests The Baron nodd 
sympathetically. This was an old subject between the: 
“Tf you could but see the private rooms at the Palace!‘ 
bare and barren! No little nothings scattered about th 
tell of a woman’s hand! No charm, Baron.” 

‘No sharm—no, Princess. It is that to me which is 
sad also, Ach, well! And the fruit is dropping, Princ 
the fruit is dropping from the tree.” 

“Not yet the fruit, Excellency. 
the Netherlands and in Norway. 
Sophia i 

“She still hangs by the tree,”’ stated the Baron, heavi 
pursuing his figure. “Tt is true. She still hangs by the tre« 

‘Now in this our hope is the same, Excellency. — Is 
because of that hopeless athair with Karl Salvator, or is 
because of her uncle’s wishes toward us?” 


” 


IT admit the marriages 
But my dear little frie: 


if ARON VON WARTEG leaned back and poised his he 
so delicately on his neck that it vibrated there fora secon 


When it hac 


or two with an effect of immense consideration, 


ceased to shake he swung it around at the Princess. “I thin! 
it may be somesing of both. But soon, too, that fruit mu 
now drop. And so if nothing happens in May ——” 


“Some ‘thing must,” said the Princess ferve ntly. 
thing must happen in May.” 

‘That we shall see. The King at least will be in Paris. 
The lady will also be in Paris already. They meet. We can 
do no more; but there are things vich some one dear to 
him and close to him should speak to His Majest y——”’ 

The Princess inclined her head. There was no one mor 
close to His Majesty, presumably no one more dear to him, 
than she. 

They talked together for another five minutes, and th 
Princess learned, and it was news to her, that the Archduk 

Karl Salvator had resigned fromthe army. ‘He is now 
altogether become a doctor, that poor man,” Warteg told 
her. ‘‘ Two castles of his into hospitals he has turned 
He will not now marry.” 

There were not many matters upon which the de ‘sire 
of the Princess Georgina’s and the Baron von Warteg’s 
hearts were united, but the marriage of King Alfred 
and the Princess Sophia of Sternburg-Hofstein was one. 
\lfred would never state his objection—could have 
indeed no objection to the girl he had not seen sinet 
she was in pigtails; yet with one excuse after another 
he had hitherto declined to look upon her again. 

If he had shown initiative in any other direction hi 
aunt would have for less interest it wa 


“Son 


given him, but le 
impossible to exhibit in the daughters and nieces of hi 
“cousins” of Europe. He told her once he had married 
Britannia and was very well pleased with his wife. 
Whena whisper began to be heard about that odd, mag 
netic creature, the Countess Waldogradoff, the Princes 
Was not displeased; she welcomed any influence, how 
ever indirect, that might lead the King to realize that 
there should have been a nursery in Buckingham Palace 
during at least the last three years. 

At length, however, Alfred seemed willing to take the 
first step toward the most desirable alliance—unless he 
proposed to wait until tots of six and seven were grown 
up ~ that remained for him in Europe. Knowing, as he 
did, that the Princess Sophia, with her aunt, the Grand- 
duchess Alma, was to spend the second half of May in 
Paris, he had not refused to fix the last week for his 
return visit to the President of the Republic. It was an 
immense gain, a clear indication, it was thought, of the 
dawning of a new state of grace in His Majesty toward 
the duties and privileges of his Royal estate. The meet- 
ing would at last take place, with as little formality as 
could be managed, and if nothing transpired then to 
encourage their faint spark of hope —— 

“But it will,” said the Princess confidently 
are coming to take me to supper, so we must chat 
another time, dear Baron—I know it will. Inthe end, 
in these matters, the right thing always happens.”’ 

XXI 

T WAS impossible to say that a ball at the Elysée 

would not be acceptable to King Alfred as an early 
function of his week as the guest of the President, 
although His Majesty danced little—seldom at home 

and even more rarely abroad. Comparing it with the equally 
inevitable gala performance at the Opera the King remarked 
to Lord Despenser, his private secretary: ‘‘Of the two it’s 
much the less likely to give one a headache.” 

And the visit was to have real attractions for Alfred. He 
was to be shown practically all that had been accomplished 
in aérial navigation in France during the last very eventful 
year in that science. It was arranged that he should receive 
the marvelous du Rozet, who stood still in the air. France 
Was more than ever mistress overhead. At the banquet he 
was to speak, in terms of congratulation none the less fine 
for being so simple, things he had thought of himself to say, 
= he was to decorate du Rozet. It had not been arranged, 

hut he privately meant, with all the grace and impulse of the 
impromptu, to accompany du Rozet as passenger in some 
excursion aloft not yet outworn by familiarity. 

These were to be the pleasures of the visit, the things 
apart from politics, which made it to him so especially worth 
while; but he held himself equally responsive to the cere- 
monials by which, he told himself, he earned his living. 

He was aware that at some time during his visit the 
“unpremeditated”’ meeting with the Princess Sophia would 
take place. He accepted that, too, as part of the inevitable. 
In the last year or two it had become increasingly difficult to 
evade this contingency; it had buzzed like a perpetual blue- 
bottlein his life. Onthis occasion he meant, everso humanely, 
to squash the bluebottle. He had no illusions as to inflicting 
any distress upon the Princess in doing it. Tle was perhaps 
even better informed than von Warteg about the state of 


“they 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 41 
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rHE sound of 
L& bugev wheels died 
pi away Isabel Lock- 
we turned from the 
window. Pennington’s 





yisil Was over, and, al- 
though nothing had oc- 
curred between them, she 
kt that beneath the 
formal decorum of their 
in ourse of the last 
we he had felt her un- 
h ness and had longed 
hten it. 


I had given him a 
iI sign—just one,’ she 
murmured, “where would 


it | have ended?” A 
yearning that was almost 
overwhelming swept over 
her. ‘‘Whydidn’t I?’’she 


cried fiercely. But some- 
thing had held her back 
and sealed her lips when 
she might have yielded to the opportunity that Penning- 
ton's ardent presence had presented. 

She sat down listlessly at her desk and drew a sheet of 
paper to her. It was time for the weekly letter to her 
mother, and she never disappointed her. As her fingers 
fumbled with the spring catch of the inkwell the vision 
of her mother’s serene face rose before her. What a love- 
ess life hers had been; and yet she had never seemed to 

it, nor to crave anything better. Well, the women 
er mother’s generation asked for litthke—and got it. 

She wrote a page, describing the boxing of the raisin crop 
which had just been stored in the big warehouse, await- 
hipment. Then her pen stopped. It was impossible 
to write. Pennington haunted every page. 


Cie sat for so long immovable that a slow numbness 
w) began to creep over her. The sound of the buggy 
returning from the two-mile drive to the station roused 

ddenly. As her husband’s step sounded on 


1 


house porch she thrust the half-written lett 

















ed her desk. A moment later he stamped into 

ul egea | iS | i s] | € ad r 9 eS 

ce, as she spoke to | held a el ed 
‘Wel Hentz f 

sank down on the edge of the bed, still pulling at his 

“Well, he got off all right,””» he commented. ‘‘ Said 


had a great time too; which proves that even in 
ry California looks good to a New Yorker ”’ 
ibel turned the subject intoa newchannel. ‘Is there 
more news about the crop?” 
is face clouded. ‘* Nothing good. I was talking with 
Pennington about it while we were driving into town. 
d him just what the situation was: how we growers 
ost had to go down on our knees to get the Japs to pick 
tuff in the first place; how we had to stack it in rainy 
ther, and now that it’s all boxed and ready for the 
ket we can't get any price for TEs7 
bel walked slowly over to the window. January 
rought to the San Joaquin country its usual bleak, 
mpromising days—days when you felt that it would 
lief to the sky if it could only snow. Her whole soul 
ted from the desolate winter landscape spread out 
her. She longed to cry out that she hated it, that 
hated the uncongenial people all around her, that she 
go back again into her own world. But the mask of 
| wifehood that she had worn so successfully for three 
had come to be a part of her. 
lenry’s voice came to her indistinctly: ‘It’s not as if 
[ hadn’t made every effort. But we’re too far from the 
itsof distribution. With the labor problem on one side 
the transportation on the other there’s not much 
ince to make anything in the dried-fruit business. Now 
I’ve got the growers to unite at last in a Combine 
re’s a little more hope—if they’ll only stand by their 
tracts:"" 
abel made no comment. She knew that he expected 
He had long ago stopped caring for her sympathy. 
nly told her of his worries and plans now in order 
ta clearer idea of them himself. She had ceased to 
tis Inspiration and had become merely his audience. 
he bed creaked as he got up and began taking off his 
“Pennington said that he might stop off here on 
iy back from the oil fields, if he can get his ticket 
way,” he said. ‘‘He’ll be returning next month.” 
mething within Isabel seemed suddenly to have 
ped. She turned without a word and slipped 
the room. 


) 
] 
i 


| \G after her husband was asleep that night, 
he lay staring into the darl 1e 


t 
lark, 


« sec ing again Lhe 
Richard Pennington had 
ed on that other night five years ago when he 
made his passionate appeal. Her own answer 
back to her now with a clearness that made 
shiver: ‘‘Generations of mca have toiled to 
e you what you are, and they have done their 
so well that there is noth- 
eft for you todo. If lever 
ry I shall marry a man in 
naking.”’ 
he memory of those words 
ved the woman’s lips in a 
er smile. How well it had 
nded! How likea sheltered, 
antic girl! 
Che romance of going away 
th her masterful Western 
lover to a new, unknown 


ous eyes of as they 
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country, of helping him 
build himself into it, had 
been enough to tide her 
over that first year. But 
suddenly it had all 
changed. Almost in a 
night her sky had dark- 
ened and an indescrib- 
able unrest fretted her 
every hour. And in the 
midst of it all, while she 
was torn between loyalty 
and open revolt, Richard 
Pennington had stepped 
into her life again! And 
she had known, in that 
first meeting with him, 
in the subtle, voiceless 
way that women always 
know such things, that 
his feeling for her had 
not changed. 

And now he was coming back! The thought thrilled 
her witha wild excitement. Why was hecoming? Did he 
still hope for some sign from her? She turned over rest- 
lessly, resolved to go to sleep; but it was almost morning 
before her fevered brain relaxed into fitful dozing. 













N THE week that followed the Raisin Growers’ Com- 

bine held gloomy meetings, with Henry Lockwood pre- 
siding. Once Isabel, waiting for him to drive her home 
after a day in town, was a listless witness to the ending of 
one of them. 

“Stick to the Combine, boys!’’ her husband urged in 
his vibrant, massive voice. ‘‘It may work a hardship on 
us this year, but it’ll force the Eastern markets in the end.” 

‘That’s all right when you've got your place clear,” 
the owner of the mortgaged big ‘‘Star and Crescent 
Vineyard” cut in, ‘‘but I’ve got interest starin’ me in the 
face, and I’m not goin’ to turn down any offer that'll leave 
me somethin’ after my shippin’ bill’s paid.” 

Henry turned pleadingly toward 


ird him. ‘‘I know it’sa 






ugh outlook, Geary,” he said, \ ll cut your own 
throat if youdoa ng like that. Why,I had a friend 
from New York visiting me last week, and he says that 
cluster raisins like our four-crown goods bring four and 


five dollars a box back there. Now we ought to get some 
of that. Who gets out on wet, stormy nights and stacks 
the goods? Who wrestles with the labor situation, and 
the packers, and the railroads? And who, then, ought to 
get a decent profit out of the stuff when it gets East?” 

His voice had risen to an eloquent pitch, and there 
Was a note of patient weariness in it that for a moment 
roused his wife’s wavering attention. 

Answering cries came from all over the house: ‘‘ You 
bet!” ‘“That’s the talk!” ‘We'll stay with you, Lock- 
wood, and force ’em to come through!” 

The owner of the ‘“‘Star and Crescent Vineyard”’ 
slumped into his chair in sinister silence. 

On their way home Henry did not comment upon the 
meeting, and Isabel was grateful to him for sparing her. 
His evergreen optimism over whatever concerned the 
ranch had come to pall upon her spirits. But the next 
day, after a fruitless struggle with the polite, ineffectual 
Japanese boy in the kitchen, Isabel decided to take a 
solitary walk over the place that she had come to hate. 
She and Henry used to take long rambles over the ranch 
together in that first unreal year of their married life, 
always ending down in the old willow grove beyond the 
home orchard. It was the one romantic, uncommercial 
spot on “*El Reposo.”’ Isabel had not been over there 
since the preceding summer, but she felt a sudden hunger 
now for the friendly seclusion of the drooping willows. 


Wie a step almost eager she crossed the little 
' bridge that spanned the irrigating ditch, and made 
her way slowly through the vineyard and traversed the 
home orchard, hardly glancing to right or left. Butonthe 
farther side she stopped as abruptly as though a chasm 
had opened at her feet. The willow grove was gone! Not 
a trace of it remained, save here and there a stump. 
Joe Berlini, the little Italian who in emergencies helped 
in the kitchen, was driving four horses before a wide 
scraper. When his eyes fell upon Isabel he called a 


commanding ‘ Whoa!” unwound the reins from about his 
Waist, and came toward her on the run. 





s He Told 


AUTHOR OF 


£ PONS 








ears GOD Or LUCK,” ET 


BY HERE ERR PAU:S 

“That blame Jap boy, he has left once more !”’ he cried. 

His fine black eves were full of distressed sympathy, but 
Isabel hardly heard him. ‘‘What—what has become of 
the willows, Joe?” she asked. 

He looked amazed. ‘ Those wills, they have not been 
here since winter,”’ he explained. ‘‘ Mr. Lockwood has 
each one cut down now; make smooth and nice for more 
vines.”’ 

Isabel turned away, a sick feeling at her heart. 
back to your work, Joe,” she said; ‘‘I don’t want to take 
your time.” 

““Oh, there is plenty of time always,” the little 
answered gallantly, and returned, w 
of destruction. 

“Vines, vines, always 
walked back through the or rd. 
hate them, and the raisins which found no market. 


“"“Go on 





vines!”’ she thought, as she 


1 
orchard She had come to 


FEW minutes later her husband, driving in from 

another pessimistic meeting, found her leaning on the 
rickety little bridge of the irrigating ditch. Hecame over 
and stood at the railing beside her, but she did not look up. 
Her eves were fixed upon the vast stretches of vineyard, 
where each vine looked as though it had been torn up 
by some ruthless hand and replanted upside down. The 
interminable rows of bare, unpruned tendrils made her 
shiver. 

The man spoke, in a low, fervid voice: ‘‘Great place, 
isn’tit? This country is certainly a masterpiece—a mas- 
terpiece in the hands of amateurs.’” They walked slowly 
toward the house. Then Henry, with an effort at cheer- 
fulness, drew a letter from his pocket. ‘‘Some mail for 
you,” he said. 

She tore it open listlessly , and turned to the last page 
forthe signature. ‘Charles Everett! Why, what canhe 
be writing to me about 2?” 


There was a moment of silence, 
while her eye glanced down the page. 
tracted in a frown. 


Then her face con- 
“Why, he’s coming out here—to 
California, Henry!” 
“Everybody US 


doing it,’’ he answered jubilantly. 








“They'll all get here if you just give them time.”’ 
“He has some law business in San Franci she 
1 nt > '*and he w nt ¢ eve fF Te se 
Wel Oll, cATICL TIA Wal | Es | > ) il ICT = 
“Very decent of him,’ Henry 
Eastern visitors in one month is pretty good evider 
e’re on the n ) 
‘There’s a note inclosed from Mother, saying that she 






hopes we'll do everything we can t 
him. He isn’t very well and this is 

“That’s like your mother, 
‘‘T’ll bet she noticed before he « 
suggested this plan herself. Isn’t he that good 
old man who used to drop in to your home ot 
evenings?” 

“Yes, we've always known him—since I can remember 
anything.’” Aray of comforting warmth had stolen into 
her heart. Henry’s never-waning admiration for her 
mother was the one bright spot that still glowed through 
her darkness. 

Her husband had stopped beside the fence that marked 











the boundary line of ‘*E] Reposo.”’ He ranhiseve thought- 
fully along the row of crooked posts. hat ° L great 
idea of mine about this fence,” he said. 1 
these posts are, don’t you? They’ 

clump of old willows down in the gr 

sawed into even lengths, and now 


will never rot, and it cost just about 
worth.” 
Economy, of course; it 


had come to be his ruling pas- 
sion. His wife made no reply. She gazed dumbly at the 
posts. They seemed somehow, in their shorn dreariness, 
to typify her own life: once green, flourishing, alive in 
every fiber; now forever doomed to an inanimate exist- 
ence; barren posts strung with barbed wires. 

Upstairs in her own room she sat down to consider 
Charles Everett’s letter. Of course he must come; she 
had no legitimate excuse for denying him her hospitality, 
but certainly this was not the time when visitors from 
home were welcome. She dashed off a cordial little note 
to her prospective guest. When, the next day, it was 
irrevocably mailed she drew a sigh of relief. ‘‘ Now it’s 
done, and I’ve got to go through with it.” 


WO weeks later spring had come to the San Joaquin 
country, radiant, sensuous spring that covered every 
upturned clod with shoots of green.‘ ranch 
had undergone 
strenuous season ol 
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pheaval 
Henr Lockwood 
r er | d- 
val er 
We uld he 
fellow come to see us 


il I'd known Ve 


going to kill vourself 
getting ready or 
him,’ he complai ed. 
‘The house ilways 


1 
lo INS 
the use of ripping up 


everything?” 
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THE afternoon of Judge Van Doren's re- 
turn home from Europe a day carlict 
than Loretta expected him somehow wore 
away. Histrunk and his eldest daughter 
Charlotte, who had been taking a music 
lesson at her teacher's, arrived simulta- 
neously, and Charlotte’secstatic thirteen- 
vear-old welcome was vastly soothing. 

v4) He unpacked with her cheerful assisi- 
= 4 ance, and then, while she carried the 
presents and souvenirs downstairs, to be presented and 
described later, he splashed about in the spotless, white- 
tiled bathroom, and his wrath against Loretta somewhat 
cooled or gave place toa gentle pity for himself. 

The dinner was an ordeal. The three younger children 
arrived from Dorothy Bailey's birthday party shortly 
after six, too sated to care for food, but clamorous with 
questions. The Judge’s eldest boy, Theodore, awkward 
and shy, slipped into his place after a grinning welcome. 

Loretta, ina fresh white India linen gown, looked warmer 
than ever. “I’m sorry, Volney,”’ she began as they were 
seated, ‘that there isn’t anything for your tomatoes but 
Vinegar and oil. I just didn’t have time to make mayon- 
naise and sherbet, too, and since it’s so hot I thought the 
sherbet would be better. We haven't been using much 
mayonnaise since you've been away. I don’t think it’s 
good for the children, and I'm sure the oil makes me stouter, 
no matter what any one may say to the contrary. 
Theodore, please sit upand don't eat so fast; there’s plenty 
of time. The tomatoes are very good, Volney, don't you 
think? Harold, please leave Papa's souvenirs alone until 
after dinner. The bread isn’t so light as I like it, Papa, 
but Annie did the best she couk 1” 

‘Where’s Katy?” inquired Van Doren, trying to 
interest himself once more in infinite domestic detail. 

‘Oh, haven't I told you? Katy had a_ bone felon 
She's been away for over two weeks now, poor girl. She 
suffered terribly and it worried her 
ible to do her 





r tostay here and not lx 
So I thought it would be a real good 
her sister Lizzie, who's been want- 
ing her to come ever since she set up ried et ae ria 
ng. The \ isit will do h ra lot of exer »] and help I 
4 


t 
‘Yr sore finge r. Theodore 


work. 
time for her to go visit 

er for- 
, please take pets bites.” 


TEI cheese IRS dr 


ypped in during the evening, and Van 
Doren was g | 


Vt rsh yn. He presented i 
gifts, iniie d his souvenirs and revaled the company with 


| "ke }: hi 
aq; Of tne adh nl 











his foreign experience. 
‘Too bad you didn’t go along, Mrs. Vat observed 
c 
) Ics ( Loret King D yn 
: 
1 ewes Mia S little Ma [ have 
| : 
~ i > - ~ 
Phe ins ar 
Mrs. H eras e Curtains. “MM 
1, Lor I ( is dowt winter if | 
could have such rht to have gone along 
‘IT wish she had,”’ Loretta’s husband said with a sigh 
He was wondering bitterly if he would ever | 


= 1 
lave found 
wen separated fromher. H 
: hs 
ment aga illowing 
found out. He began to realize that fiat mus 
grac lually growing stout and short of breath, an 


Loretta out if he had never 





dfussy. But 

1, but he had 

because ot her stubborn 

home, she had forced upon him 
the clear vision, the unerring perspeciive. 

It was a relief to get away to the office e 


‘had not seen it. He might have been Bia 


at least been happy. And now, 
insistence on remaining at 


irly next morn- 


























g 
ing, to take up the details of business, to joke and gossip 
with other lawyers who dropped in, as is the custom in small 
towns where everybody knows everybody 
along ‘Main Street is transacted witl 
wholesome camaraderie and not too mu 
atch | Was 1eCasure to « Li¢ 
iK¢ his pl ict re in he | yp 
ould not free f n that unc 
and regret hat he had found o oretta. 
Young Dick Weaver confided happily th he - 
ired Sue Mercer in spite of the rivalry of Tomi 
son with his two-thousand-dollar automobile. Van 
\ mnder d sadl if oue. W | VaAVs re 1 be l if i 
harming in Dick's fond estimation if he, too, v 
some day, fifteer irs Or so Ite the veddi lw, Wake pto 
sorry ft 1oOn Sue Was Ire M itiful 
ind inl res, ving. Van D = nloving 
» himself man Imes | id beheved 
_ ff ay \ 1 t al idapt ibl woman, Lhe unexpect d 
vexed her peat soul beyond measure. By the next 
cvening, hn ver, she had been able to finish the tasks sh 
had laid out for herself. The last crisp Curtain was put upa 
the last shining-paned window nd Loretta’s house, frot 
ool, whitewashed cellar to neat! tic Storer 
stood immaculate uter the > } US cle il 
that Loretta could remember. Sh missed r husbane 
icutely in spite of her brave assertions in her letters that she 
s “getting along all rig Chi sec had seem 
fitting, even necess ¢ His re \nd 
Lor s soul, now ( ‘ ymmplet inal 
letails is 8) g 5 I I Ve 
Phe special’’ dinns vas | ilso I whe \ 
Dore recur ad f ) ( INC ) ~ stivel 
ittired ina W gl x silk g n, comfortably rock ym the 
veranda aiid wie g, with her voice pitched high, with het 
next-door neighbor, anil ily rocking on her front porch a 


hundred feet away, wae Pheodore whistled in the hammock. 
harlotte indoors practiced her final half-hour for that da\ 

ind the younger children romped on tl 

‘chiggers.”’ 

It was all very attractive, Van Doren thought; but there 
remained the bitter memory of yesterday's grudging welcome. 
Why could not Loretta have smiled and beamed yesterda 

The deli iously browned « hic ke ns, the pertect salad, 
ice cream and the angel food did much to restore his spiritual 
equilibrium, however, and afterward he played the hose upon 
the lawn and garden in an almost cheerful frame of mind. 

He decided to forgive Loretta; he felt no disloyalty in 
wishing that she were different, but he resolved to love het 
as she was and to overlook her faults. 


1c lawn regardless of 


> > Or 
taActhiag® 


lusbanacd VW/onat to IW ULrOD© and Sihe 




















“I’m Downright Grateful to Artie Thompson for Smashing 
Himself Up Last Night’ 

Presently he put away the hose, went in to the kitchen to 
wipe his hands, found Theodore about to dispose of the last 
pint and a half of the ice cream, assisted at that pleasant task, 
and went on through the house to the front porch, whet 
Loretta was again rocking. He sat downnear her. Lorctt 





Was in ¢ 1n expansive mood tonight, now that houseclean- 
ing was done and the dinner she had plannee sal iT 
instead of a looming task, Sh« Lim O W 
onths and asked more of his 
‘| hi moon rose brilli in tly i ae teful bree ze cooled t he alr 
Van Doren, talking hé spily , with Loretta at last listening 


sheng gee and aos 
curtains, felt that his soul was 
richly, perhape, as - 

3ut Van Doren resolutely put the memory of Miss 
MacArthur away from him—at least in so far as comparing 
Loretta with her. He did finally ask Loretta about her, 
explaining casually how he had met her. 

‘Evy MacArthur! Why I haven't thought of her in 
years! Still an old maid, is she?’’ Loretta asked, with that 
maddening complacency of married females in referring to 
their single sisters. 

‘*Well, I don't know as I’d call her an old maid exactly,”’ 
defended Van Doren, a litthe put out with Loretta in spite 
f his magnanimous resolutions. “She isn’t married, but 


martyred reference to the 
_after all, being fed, Not so 


she’s certainly not old or anything unattractive. Why 
h 


haven't you kept in touch with her?” 

‘Why I never was in touch with her, Volneyv. Evy was 
too self-centered ever to be in seach with anybody except 
herself. She was always thinking of her own pleasure and 
comfort and advantage, and so she didn't amount to much 
as a friend, I suppose that’s why she never had any friends. 
Didn't you feel queer and thrilled to actually stand in 
Westminster Abbey with Dickens and Shakespeare and all 
those authors right under vour feet, as you might say ?”’ 
Tins, S Es oretta dismissed Miss MacArthur, and Van Doren 

ittempt to discuss her further, although he fe 
hat Loretta was quite unjust, even unkind, in her estimate. 


He l a eae Miss MacArthur very far from self-centered. 

he had been charmingly interested in him—ves, and in 
yey i! He lighted a fresh cigar and pufted in silences It 
was hard not to be annoyed with Loretta He had never 
before known her to be so uncharitable. 


The moonlight lay silvery over lawn and road, the trees 
making splotches of velvety shadow here and there. Down 
the street the Whitney girls were singing on their porch as 
they had been doing for many summers. There were four 
of th Whitney girls,and they achieved lovely quartet 


fects, for they had strong and sweet voices. 





Q t t t Ali B B 

The blended notes floated magic: on the stillness o 
the village evening. An automobile ligh me noisclessly 
nd swiftly me tg ee passed with three joytul honks nd 
disappeared around the corner. 

‘My, I'll be glad when Mrs. Thompson comes hom 
ehed Loretta. Mrs. Thompson, a rich widow, was their 
neighbor across the strect. “‘Her sister is sick in Indiana 


I’m just in mortal 
his neck in that auto 
-year-old bov ought to be 


’s been gone three weeks now 
fear that Artie Thompson will breal 
mobile. I don't think any sixteen 
allowed torun one of those things. I thought Tom was reck- 
less enough when he first got it last spring, but Artic is even 
worse, and somehow, now that his mother is away, I feel 
sort of responsible.” 

“Oh, I guess nothing 
puffing comfortably. 

‘Maybe not. Goodness knows [hope not!" said Loretta 
fervently. ‘‘This has been an awful summer for acci- 
dents and sad things. [don't know when I've known so 
many things of that kind to pile up as this last summer. 
Harold started things by cutting his hand on a bottle the 
day after you left. It had to have four stitches. Two weeks 
Page 10 


will happen,” returned Van Doren, 


after that, at the Sunday-school picnic, little Paul Kete!) um 
was nearly drowned in the creek and we worked over jim 
more than an hour before we got him revived. No. of 
course | didn’t write you all those things. You were tog 
far away to help any, and [ didn’t want to spoil your 
beautiful trip. Then, do you remember that little \Jiss 
Evans that sews for ‘me ? She's been living with an old 
aunt all these years, and the poor old lady was about t 
They were too poor to have a nurse. 
thing a nurse could have done, anyhow, exce pt help that 
poor girl get through with it. [heard about it and drove 
down one evening to take some fruit and roses and sew if 
I could do anything. I found that poor child almos: in 
hysterics through sheer fright. She was afraid to be alone 
with the poor old soul when she died. ‘I don’t know what 
I'll do, Mrs, Van Doren,’ she kept saying. Sol just -ent 
Theodore on home with a note to Katy to keep things gving 
and make the children go to bed on time, and send me a 
wrapper anda comb and atoothbrush, and I stayed with 
that poor child until it was all over—three days. Then | 
brought her home with me and kept her here until Tcould 
arrange a trip to Colorado for her that wouldn't be too 
expensive. She’s out there yet with the Hendersons, tak- 
ing care of the baby for her board. Poor girl, she needed 
the change if anybody ever did! [ hadn't more than vot 
her off with tears of gratitude in her eyes than the Brown 
baby took sick. My goodness! why will women that can 
cook and sew and paint china and water-colors, and 
embroider and doeverything else, act so incompetent when 
it comes to raising a baby? That baby was only fourteen 
months old at the time, but if you’ll believe me, Papa, she 
let it have watermelon and sips of lemonade and tastes of 
peach shortcake! I guess it was the shortcake that did 
the business. Poor little thin: y | Ny heart just ached for 
it and for Mrs. Brown, too, though it was all her own fault, 
You’ve never seen a baby in convulsions, I guess, Papa. 
li’s anawful sight, and the awfulest part of it is know ing 
that some stupid grown-up is to blame for the little thing's 
suficring. Well, we pulled the poor lamb through; but | 
must say it was one of the worst nights I ever put in, with 
that lovely baby just lying there in my arms fighting for 
life because a foolish mother had fed it peach shortcak 
Loretta’s scorn of such a mother was boundless. 

“Of course I’m glad to help wherever I’m needed,” she 
YOt on 


ie, 
There wasn't ony. 


went on presently. ‘‘But I’m afraid it’s all sort of g 
my nerves, though I’m not what I call a nervous woman 

Van Doren putfed on in silence. He was thinking—and 
comparing, although he had decided not to compare Loretta 
with Miss MacArthur. 

Down the street the Whitney 
Nellie Home,” and were ta 


girls had finished ‘‘Secin 
king up a new song 


rang out the tunefully blended voices. The youngest of 

Whitneys wasall of thirty, and the sisters usually spent their 
evenings undisturbed by masculine invaders of their maiden 
seclusion, but the inappropriatencess of their vocal selection 


did not strike the Van Dorens, for Judge Van Doren was 
in deep reverie, and Loretta, sighting A =i headlight of an 
tutomobile approaching, was again fidgeting. 

“Oh, | wish he wouldn’t come so fast ——"’ she began 


It all happened in an instant. 


TWAS reckless Artie Thompson, of course, coming home 
at his usual breakneck speed and turning in too suddenly 

t his own driveway. There was a dulle rash as the big car 
apparently climbed halfway up a great cottonwood which 
stood just inside the curb, and a shriek as of a hurt animal 
Then in the stillness running footsteps could be heard 


from all the neighboring “catenin and broken exclamation; 
It was Loretta who knelt down on the dusty asphalt 

regardless of her new gray silk, to raise the bleeding boy 

when the men had lifted away the wrecked machine. It was 


l_oretta who directed his remowal, told which doctors wer 
to be summoned, comforted weeping Annette, Artie’s older 
sister, and Grandma aroused from peacetul 
slumber. It was Loretta, in a clean gingham dress which 
she had miraculously got time to send for and don, who ticd 
a clean towel over her clean, smooth hair, and stood by to 
aid the two doctors who st itched and bound and splinted th 
poor, broken Jad, and shook their heads. 

It developed, after much telephoning, that the five trained 
nurses of the town were all engaged or taking their vacation 
andthe little hospital could spare no one. So it was Lorett 
who capably received the ~sig eset eles got the distraugl 
Phompson family to goto bed, and sat the long night throug 
in the Thompson guest-room, to which she had had tl 
injured boy taken because it had a private bath and 
southern exposure. 

Sitting there hour after 
growing stiffness and ache taking 
body, but no drowsiness, she 
( hoice a) the room. 


71 he mMpson, 


night, with 
possession of her stou 
re-approved her first: swiil 
She planned to have the rug rolled u 
and taken to the attic the first thing in the morning. Sh 
planned to have the nurse, when she should arrive, slee 
ona cot in the aleove. She planned how Artie during cor 
valescence would enjoy having the bed moved to the fro1 
windows where he could sce what went on inthe street. I 
did Loretta plan anything but Artie’s recovery 
She would have thought it treasonto her absent neighbor t 
have. considered anything but complete recovery for Arti 
She planned how she should manage this upset houschol 
along with her own until Mrs. Thompson could arrive. 

She hoped Annie or Charlotte had remembered to put uy 
the pillow shams on Volney’s bed. Men were so stupid 
about such things. 


hour during the 


never once 


\ 


| 2 ve vere ’s shams and Volney’s bed were unrumpled 
that night. 


Long after the neighborhood had settled down, and thi 
midnight car had passed at the corner on its last trip for th 
night, Van Doren sat in the shadows of his front porc! 
staring at the low-turned light in the front chamber acros 
the street, and thought about Loretta. 

The shipboard incident of the fainting ghost lady cam 
back with great vividness. He knew that had Loretta bee! 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 38 
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VER waters as smooth and shining as : 
() opalescent satin, through a September | i 
morning of blue skies and flooding i] 
sun-hine, Rodney Lattimer, M. D., was i | 
elow.y taking his canoe. He had been sum- || 
mond toadvise his old friend, Madam Yorke, if 
upo! some matter not specified in her rather | | 
agi ed note. | i 
| Lattimers had taken a little cottage Li 

i 


in \\ogansett for the season, and the Doctor ij 
had only to paddle himself across a mile of 
blue water to reach the Yorkes’ lovely sum- 
mer home at Twin Points. He was a young 14 
man, Doctor Lattimer, and large and muscu- | 
lar, but he was content to go slowly, often 
stopping to stare about him, his dreamy eyes 
following the shower of crystal drops that fell 
from his paddle, or the flight of some seabird into the 
in isurable blue heights above. 

li was making, lazily enough, for the last of the privat 
ndings that here and there dotted the wooded shores of the 








bav. Beyond the landings were beautiful homes set in 
encrald lawns, and showing, between the trunks of spreading 
ercat trees, enchanting glimpses of tennis courts, of pebbled 


lrives and awninged porches, and of gardens brimful of roses. 

\ll along the shore neat breakwaters of great rocks ran 
out to sea, dividing the clean sandy beaches. Rowboats and 
canoes sunned themselves onthe floats; yachts, at their moor- 
ings, and shipshape under canvas coverings, barely stirred 
the surface of the water on this silent morning. Here and 
there, in a rowboat, asolitary fisher sat watching line and 
water, and onthe shore neara stone pier children and nurses 


were grouped in the shade. 
lhe landing at which the man inthecanoe stopped, besides 
being the last, was the handsomest of them all, and the house 


bevond it was the loveliest of these island homes. The three 
or four acres of ground surrounding it formed the very point 
of the island, and on three sides the property was bounded 
by the white sandy beaches and the lapping tides. Mrs. 
ke, or, as she liked to be called since her sons had mar- 
ried, Madam Yorke, did not care for neighbors. 

Down under a tiny strip of wooded cliff were four little 
buildings which, the man in the canoe knew, were bathing 
houses for the maids of the establishment. Three young 
women were laughing and splashing in the water now, 
venturing no more than waist deep, giggling and tumbling 
thout like children. At the float, beyond the end of the pier, 

iman was busy with the small boats—a fine, ruddy-faced 

fellow in somewhat soiled white duck. He gave the 
mer a hand as the canoe slipped smoothly in beside 
itherbeaten boards. 
ine weather, Captain!” 
loo fine, sir, for this time of year. We'll want some 
mornings now, and some cold nights. But it was fair 
it six o’clock,’’ the old 
man said. ‘‘Meand Jarge got 
s blue fish.”’ 
Bluefish, did you? Pretty 
in the year for them, I 
wish I'd been with you.”’ 

That’s what Miss Amy 

Doctor,’ grinned the 
ld captain. ‘* Well, sir,”’ he 
led confidentially, ‘‘ they 

s the best part of the day, 
ing abed—that’s what 
tl do!”’ 

I believe you,’ smiled 
Doctor Lattimer. ‘* And just 
the same, Mrs. Lattimer has 

vod deal of trouble getting 

up every morning.” 





H I NODDED and walked 
up the pier, and followed 
nooth, white-pebbled walk 
the house. (sardeners were 
here and there in the 
inse of flowers, a grass- 
ter clicked incessantly, a 
n lawn sprinklers in the 
lade flung out bright lazy 
of falling diamonds. 
ond a sunken garden was 
vall formed of formally 
»ped evergreens. In the 
hed gateway that was cut 
sugh solid foliage a collie 
lying. Rodney Lattimer 
erted his course to look 
ough the opening. 
lhe door in the hedge gave 
circular terrace, rimmed 
marble rail set with 
f blazing flowers and 
- ona smooth strip of land 


ibove the sea. Toward 
center, approached by 
shallow marble steps, 
it wide stone seat. Tall 
hocks, in their prime, 


behind it, and late roses 
le a wall on the far side. 
vw, glittering softly, its 
rland opal surface heaving 
ntly, lay the sea. 
his was the ‘‘ water gar- 
" Many a time Doctor 
ittimer had seen Madam 
rke presiding at a tea-table 
, a dozen casual guests 
tttered about on the gay 
1¢s and cushions that made 
© stone seats comfortable, 
the peacocks that were 
\my’s pet affectation strut- 


¢ about in the sunlight. “*Oh, Please 
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Amy was on the terrace now, alone except for the watchful 
collie—a tiny, elfish figure of awoman, who seemed fifteen at 
a short distance, and never, under any circumstances, looked 
her four and thirty years. Hershining golden hair was coiled 
loosely in great puffsat the back of her head; her flat, boyish 
figure set off by a filmy gown of dull apricot color and gold. 
She had an easel before her, and a palette and brushes in 
her well-groomed little hand. 

“Hello, Roddy!” said she, smiling composedly at the 
Doctor. ‘Aren't you the nice little person to come s¢ 
quickly ? When’d you get the Mater’s letter?”’ 

‘*Aboutan hour ago. What’s up? What does she want me 
for?” Lattimer asked. 

‘“As if I knew! She’s not told any one, even Anne. But 
she’s been in a great state about something.”’ 

‘*Well, not sickness anyway,” the Doctor said. 

‘‘No, indeed.’’ The girl eyed him wickedly. ‘Fancy 
Mother sending for you for sickness!” she said pleasantly. 


OR it was a sore point with the young Doctor, and Amy 

Yorke knew it, that while his father had been Madam 
Yorke’s physician, and her counselor and confidant as well, she 
would never trust tothe healing powers of Rodney Lattimer, 
Second, as she had trusted in those of Rodney Lattimer, 
First. But she frankly liked the young man, and often asked 
him about her investments, or enlisted his aid when she felt 
her son needed a man’s guidance. 

“Wonderful bit you’re getting there,’ Rodney said now, 
as he fanned himsclf with his hat and looked from Amy’s 
canvas to the glorious sweep of sea and sky beyond her. 

“It’s rather good,” Amy assented, unresponsively, squint- 
ing at it. ‘‘Where’s Minna? Why didn’t she come?” 

“Little Mary’s teething, my child! Sleeps all day and 
cries all night! And Minna looked a wreck this morning. 
Just the same,” he went on, “I wish I had made her come. 
For it was lovely on the water, and of course this place is 
simply Paradise today.” 


-ARTHURCE 
“HER: 





~Please!’ Little Sarah Begged. * You Can’t Get Down the Mountain Now!’” 
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Miss Amy re- 
ceived the com- 
pliment to her 
home with only 
a lifeless shrug. 
“| like the place 
well enough,’’ 
she presently 
admitted. ‘But I’m not water mad, for one. I liked ‘Stone- 
barns’ just as well.’’ Smiling languidly at him she was 
suddenly betrayed by tears in her eyes. 

“What’s the matter?’ asked the Doctor, brotherly and 
sympathetic. 

“ Nothing—nothing!’’ Amy said, angrily ashamed of her- 
self. She began to paint with vicious dabs. ‘‘Only Mamma 
makes me crazy!’’ she burst out suddenly. ‘She admits 
that she doesn’t know anything about art " 

This was familiar ground. ‘‘You've been talking Paris 
again?” suggested Doctor Lattimer. 

“I’ve been talking Paris again!’’ Amy assented, bitterly 
and vigorously. ‘And I always will be talking Paris until 
Mamma can see reason!” she went on. ‘‘She said this 
morning that three years in Paris was enough for any girl. 
‘If you really had it in you,’ she said, ‘you would have done 
something worth while long before this!’ I should just like 
to ask her,” said Amy, quivering with resentment, “‘how she 
cxpects me to do anything big over here. Whodoes? There 
I was utterly happy, utterly !’’ Her bright eyes were lumi- 
nous with the memory of it. ‘‘Oh, Iam sick when I think of 
mornings there!’’ said Amy. ‘Three of us had the most 
enchanting apartment together! And dinners together! 
But no’’—and the childlike little face was marred by a 
most unchildlike frown—‘‘ Mamma wants her dear little 
baby girl here, and here I'llstay! I wish you’d say something 
about it, Rod,’’ she finished coaxingly. 

“Well, I will, if she gives me a chance,” 

a moment’s thought. And he went on toward the house, 

looking rathersober. Amy had stuff inher, Amy had 
possibilities, at least, whereas poor Carey and Annie, 
and Maude, Carey’s wife, were a rather hopeless trio. 

He went past more lawns and gardens and up the 
steps of a splendidly proportioned, enormous stone 
house, a veritable triumph of building. Aftera glance 
at the tile-floored coolness of the great north porch, 
to prove it empty, Rodney crossed a balustraded stone 
entrance and plunged into the dim quiet of the great 
hall. Ashe entered he met two well-dressed, handsome 
women, both nearing forty, who were coming out. 
One was Mrs. Carey Yorke, whose life was an echo of 
what was ‘ what was “‘done.” The other, 
big and mild and smooth of face, was Annie, the 
oldest daughter of the house, a gentle, good woman 
unmarried and not talented, but widely liked. 

“How are you, Rodney?” Mrs. Carey asked with 
a faint smile. ‘* We've just been with the Mater, and 
she’s been asking for you.”’ 

“She didn’t say why,” said Annie, in a soft, reedy 
voice, catching her breath likea child. ‘‘ But she seems 
most anxious to see you. You'll stay to luncheon, 
Rodney? Let me tell Harrison! We've some calls to 
make, but we'll be back for luncheon. Minna’s well?” 

“Tine-o!”’ said Minna’s husband, smiling. 

“Tell her my Shasta daisies are lovely,”’ breathed 
Miss Annie, following her brother’s wife to the waiting 
motor Car. 

Doctor Lattimer waved them good-by, and sent his 
card up to the old mistress of the house. 
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\ ADAM YORKE presently received him in the 
ve beautiful little sitting-room that was a part of 
her own suite. ‘This isn’t laziness, Rodney,” said 
the magnificent, sonorous old voice. ‘*‘ But downstairs 
we might be overheard.” 

She put him into a comfortable chintz-covered 
chair, and sat down opposite him, a splendid old lady, 
whose waves of white hair gave a leonine look to her 
handsome face, and whose figure, in its full, rich black 
silk, showed her weight to be still very near the two 
hundred pounds she had admitted in younger years. 





Yet Madam Yorke was not fat, nor was there about 
her the least indication of Amy’s indolence, nor of 
Annie’s comfortable dislike of effort. She was still a 


more glowing and vital person than was cither daugh- 
ter, or, as Lattimer knew, than was Carey, the only 
living son. There had been another son, who had died 
in his prime and who had been very like his mother. 
Phe Doctor, reminded of Julian by the sight of the face 
so like her son’s, paid the tribute of a sudden sigh to 
his dear and brave and sunny memory. 

Curiously enough, for the name of her oldest son 
rarely crossed her lips, it was of Julian that Madam 
Yorke spoke now. ‘‘Roddy,”’ said she without pre- 
amble, and ina sort of breathless rush, ‘‘ I think we’ve 
found Julian’s little girl.”’ 

lhe Doctor did not speak. But Julian’s mother was 
well answered by the light that sprang to his eyes, 
the sudden tightening of his lips. 

“T think we have,”’ she went on triumphantly, “ but 
we cannot be sure ——” 

“Who is ‘we’?" questioned the Doctor sharply. 








‘“*Nobodv 


Gilmorris 


“We is nobody but myself,’ she reassured him. 
knows. Not even Annie, not even Gilmorris.” 
was her lawyer. 

‘You've got into touch with the wife 
Lattimer asked. 

*T think she—I think Sarah is dead, Rodney,” the old 
woman said. “IT really don’t know,” she added hastily, as 
his face darkened, “but if this really is the little girl the 
mother died years ago—shortly after Julian, in fact.” 

**And she never sent me word of any sort after all,”’ the 
Doctor said slowly. ‘‘ You know I told her,” he went on, 
“that in case of any need she must let me know. That 
was when Julian was first really ill, He had just come up 
from Philadelphia—for a few days in mid-term, do you 
remember ?—and he was taken ill.” 

‘LT remember,’ his mother said brietly. 


with Sarah?” 


i |, bow one night when we were talking,’’ the Doctor 
went on, “he suddenly amazed me by telling of his 
marriage. They had been married nearly a year then. The 
baby was coming and he was fretting because she was alone 
down there, poor little thing.”’ 

‘This was after he had told us?” his mother asked. 

‘*No; just before. He must have told you a day or two 
later. But meanwhile he asked me to go down and see her. 
So I went to Philadelphia and hunted her up. She and Julian 
had taken a little apartment, and she was living like a poot 
man’s wife, as | suppose she thought herself to be.” 

Julian had a magnificent allowance,” said Mrs. Yorke 
grimly. ‘“‘If he chose to keep his mother in ignorance of his 
marriage ——"’ 

‘*T’'m not blaming any one,”’ Rodney said hastily. “* And 
I don’t mean that she wasn’t very comfortable,” he added. 


“She had a maid, and she was prettily dressed. But she 
never dreamed that her Julian Yorke was of the great New 
York family. I told her that Julian was ill and that they 


might operate, and she was very game. She went straight 
for her litthe check book child !—and wanted me to 
take what monev she had, to make him comfortable. She 
couldn't come herself, because of the baby’s expected arrival, 


but she told me to tell Julian not to worry, that she would be 
She was a simple 


poor 


with her sister and it would be all right. 
little thing; she had been a saleswoman ina store, you know, 
but she certainly loved Julian!” 

**T should think she might!" Julian’s mother said dryly. 

“Well, I came back,” the Doctor went on, “‘and | found 
Julian very ill, as you know. It was then that I begged him 
to tell all of you, and he did.” 

““Three hours before he died,”’ said his mother. ‘He 
asked me nothing and I promised nothing. But I would have 
done something for that woman, and for the baby when it 
came, if it had not been for that monstrous scene at the 
house just before the funeral. To have her come rushing in, 
flinging herself down beside my boy's coffin ——" 

‘L[know,’’ the Doctor interrupted, wincing asif the memory 

i beside herself, poor 





im. ** But Was | thing! She 
come from Philadelphia alone. She didn’t know until 
reached the h spital that 1t was the very day of the 
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[ remember turning 


! to vour father,” said Madam Yorke 
“and whispering a 


‘Send her away 








‘*Dad sent me home with her,” said the Doctor. ‘‘She 
little boarding-house. [ told her how suddenly the 
come, and that, if it hadn't been for her condition, 
hay ired, And sl lieted dow 1 while 

Q ! 1, R \ said VE 

T 

S < in and | 

e us ing. But s sh 
had v, | < she sai And she 
to pt hat I would stand by the baby, if ever she set 
for me or sent the child to me—poor little baby, it must be 
eleven years old now!”’ 


“STE had Julian’s insurance,’ said Madam Yorke, ‘‘and 
there must: have been a litthe money besides. But fora 


long time I kept expecting to see or hear of her again, with 
some claim. However she never made it, and about three 
vears later [ had Gilmorris send down there to Philadelphia to 
i They had gone away, the neighbors said — Mrs. 
Hed hers« lf, ind the baby, l girl to live 

: | 


1ewhere in the West. I honestly didn’t care 
sid } t 


investigate. 
Julian, as she « 
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M idan Yor KC Sal 
the extraor lin iry 

ou this is what | 
day 1¢@ Bevis Sloans I 
know them?” 

* Retired Nav 
sented the Doctor. 

Ex | Well, Elle 

to school yet he but we haven s 
much of each other of late years. Anywa 
I was 1 good deal puzzled n she asked me very solemnly 
yesterday if she might see me alone The girls carried the 
Admiral off for some golf, after luncheon, and she and | 
came in here. Then she told me this: She said that the 


in California, and happened to spend 


t 
a few nights on—well, I forget the name of the mountain; 
anyway, it’s near San Francisco. And rambling around 
there, one day, they met these children, who live up there 
in a cabin, with a mother who sells milk and raises chickens 
for the mountain hotel—that sort of thing. Mrs. Sloan said 
that they were bright youngsters, and the little girl was 
especially attractive. She got the child to talking, and 
presently from something the little thing said Ellen Sloan 
got the idea that the woman she called her mother was 
really her aunt; her mother was dead. And she said that 
she had been born in the East. 


had just been visiting 


“Curiously enough her first name is Sarah—her mother's 
and her last is Julian. But more than any one special fact 
was the feeling that Mrs. Sloan had, she said, that the child 
Was well born; that she didn’t belong there. She reminded 
Mrs. Sloan in some indefinite way of Julian.” 

* Pretty slight,’ the Doctor said, shaking his head. 

“Of course it’s slight !"" Madam Yorke agreed. ‘‘ But it's 
something! Oh, yes, and the age was exactly right !"’ 

“H'm! And you're sending Mr. Gilmorris?”’ 

*T don’t want Gilmorris nor any one else even to dream of 
it!”’ said she quickly. ‘There must be no newspaper noto- 
riety; not even the girls must know! There would be Yorke 
heirs in every State of the Union! And my idea would 
be, when you see her, Rod, to go very slowly. Keep the 
acquaintanceship casual, until you're more than sure ——" 

“12” said the Doctor. ‘*What have I got to do with it ?”’ 

* You're going to do it for me, Rodney,” she said, between 
command and entreaty. “Like a dear boy—like Julian's 
best friend, Rod ——” 

“What do you want me to do?” asked Rodney Lattimer. 

“You're taking Minna next week to the medical conven- 
tion in San Francisco, aren't you?” 

“Ves,” he assented, enlightened. “Of course I'll go see 
the child. [ll doit as soon as we arrive. And I needn't say 
what it would mean to me to bring Julian’s little girl back 
here to her own people—and to everything you could give 
her. She’s a mighty lucky child if she zs the child. But you 
must prepare yourself for a disappointment.”’ 

“My dear boy, my life’s been full of ’em!”’ 

“And | bring her back; is that the idea ?”’ 

“No; if you're sure, Rodney, if you've absolutely perfect 
proof, then I'll come on myself for her! My grandchild is 
going to mean more to me than any of ’em!" said Madam 
Yorke. ‘‘She’ll travel with her Gran; she'll have everything 
i Princess ever dreamed of. She'll change her name back 
to Yorke—Julia Yorke she'll be called—and if she marries 
the man shall take her name, I'll see to that, and the house 
sha'n't die out with Carey.” 

“How you've thought it out!" he smiled. And he added, 
a little sadly: ‘‘T wish you had shown the least concern 
whether Julian’s baby lived or died, before this!" 

“They had our name, our address,”’ she said dryly. 

“Yes, [know,” heanswered dryly inhis turn. He stood up. 

Madam Yorke rose too. ‘‘ You goa week from Tuesday,” 
she said. “I'll send you full directions before that. And 
would you like a credit in one of the San Francisco banks ? 
Chere might be a question of clothes, of toys—we want her 
to know that we're going to be good to her!” 

“T'll manage that, and let you know,”’ Rodney said. 

“And you're lunching with us, Rodney?” 

“Not today,’’ he protested. ‘‘ Minna — 

“Well, wait a moment then.” Madam Yorke crossed the 
room to her desk, and came back, after a moment's search, 
with a man’s gold ring held lightly between her fingers. It 
Was an exquisite ring, the rich blue of the lapis lazuli stone 
held in a curious setting of dull Italian gold. ‘‘You know 
whose this was,’ said Julian’s mother. ‘‘Haven’t you 
and I seen it on that big hand a thousand times? Put it on, 
my dear boy. And good luck go with you!” 

“Thank you,” Rodney said, clearing his throat. And he 
put his arm about the fine old figure, and kissed his friend’s 
mother good-by, as Julian might have done. 


ie UT ten days later the Lattimers found themselves in 
shi the little California town of Mill Valley, under the shadow 
ff Mount Tamalpais, on a soft October afternoon, They had 
topped 1 ity I the 1 nly lon nough to be 
etreshed after the five days’ journey, before 
al | where they would find the child 
that might be Julian Yorke’s. Minna Lattimer was as eager 
is her husband to have their quest successful, and today, in 
her rough little tramping costume, with her gypsyish hat 
pulled over her eyes, she was in a rare mood for adventure. 
They were climbing straight up toward the benign profile 
of the mountain. Below them and behind them lay the sleep- 
ing little village, its red roofs half smothered in the feathery 
green of the redwoods. It lay ina cup of circling brown hills 
whose ridges ran higher and higher as they neared Tamalpais. 
The woods all about the road they followed were filled 
with the tall, straight shafts of the redwoods, and a lesser 
tangle of madrona, bay and live-oak trees. Every vista 
offered a fresh enchantment. 
Now and then they passed a house, a shingled little sum- 
mer cabin clinging to the slope of the hill. But 


” 


stopped in the citv across the bay on 


settin out tor he spot 


these orew 


fewer and fewer. The road turned, they lost sight of the 
village, and could look down, across an army of pointed 
sequola spires, to the soft blue of the Pacific. 


A bank of gray fog lay over the dull blue water; delicate 
rifts of it were already working their way into the forest, 
ind even while the Lattimers watched, it gained ground. 
Phe sunlight grew less bright, the mountain-cap was wrapped 
in cool white and filaments of the trailing whiteness blew 
about the mM where they stood. 

“What a wonderful thing, Rod!" said the Doctor's wife. 
‘How fast it comes up! Look, you can’t see the village.”’ 

“The fellow at the station said there’d be a fog,”’ Doctor 
Lattimer said. ‘‘Well, what now, dearest? Had enough? 
Shall we go back and try again tomorrow?” 

“Oh, I hate to give up just because of the fog 


| 
CI 





‘I know, dear. But we couldn’t see the cabin unless we 
were right up against it, and it’s getting late.” 

“Well Minna halted. She sat down ona low bank 
and thoughtfully ate a wild blackberry. ‘‘The Sloans said 
to take the mountain train, and get off halfway instead of 
trying to walk it,’”’ she observed. ‘I wish we had now.” 

Doctor Lattimer did not answer. The strength of the 
Sloans’ contention was unanswerable. 

““T suppose we'd have no trouble getting back to the 
village ?”’ hazarded Minna. 

‘*Not the least in the world,”’ her husband answered. 

“Perhaps it would be wisest,” she conceded regretfully. 

Sut before she could take his hand and stand up they beth 
heard voices through the mist —children’s voices. 

A moment later two children, chattering like magpies, 
came around the turn of the road, their slim little figures 
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looming tall against the fog. One was a boy, a sweet-f., ed 
gawky boy of perhaps fourteen, the other a girl some vor? 


Tr ‘ ‘ars 

younger. They were leading a Jersey cow. 
The instant Rodney Lattimer’s eyes fell upon they he 
knew who the younger child was. It was not that her feat ypc 
were so like Julian's, although, knowing him, the |), shes 


could see his old friend’s likeness in her. But the swe, of 
shining bright hair off her temples, the set of the firm, de 


chin, the flash of white teeth as she smiled at the strany a 

how strangely, how thrillingly like Julian these were! 
“Steady now,”’ he said in an undertone to his wife. hat 

must be the little girl.’”) And aloud he added, in a ¢! ery 


shout: ‘‘ Hello, there! Are we far from the hotel?’ 
“From the Tavern?” the boy asked, in a boy's pleasing 
contralto. 
The little girl, dimpling with sympathy and amuse; 


shook her head. Ns 

“You're miles away from the Tavern!” she told Mm. 
“You're on the wrong road altogether !"’ 

ULIAN YORKE’S voice! Rodney was unable to answer 
J her. Minna, after a swift glance at him, spoke his 
stead. 

‘Dear me!” said Minna, fighting for time. ‘We st d 
out in such bright sunshine, and then this fog came up, ind 


now [ really don’t know whether it would be best to pus!) on 
or to go back.”’ 

“Tt would take them hours to make the Tavern jow 
Sarah,” the boy said seriously. ‘And they sever couk 
their way back to the valley alone,” the little girl again ip- 


oi 
plemented in her flashing fashion. The children had «ome 


up close now, their small faces full of concern and interest 
in the predicament of these tourists. 
‘But suppose they came to our house, Joe,”” sparkled the 


girl eagerly; ‘‘then we could signal the train when it eo 


. 
down, at ten o’clock tonight, or, if the fog clears and 
a moon, we could lend them a lantern. Is there a moon 
tonight ?’’ she asked Rodney Lattimer bashfully. 

‘*{—I] think there is, dear; I really don’t know,” Rodney 
said. But he saw the advantages of this arrangement, and 


instantly added: ‘‘But suppose we do go to your house, 
Then we can talk things over.”’ 

“We could give you a lantern anyway,” the boy called 
Joe agreed relievedly. He led the way, and the little girl 
danced beside Mrs. Lattimer as they followed. 

“And I told Mother that I knew we would 
adventure today, I just knew it !’’ she exulted. 

Minna glanced at Rodney in admiration, and with some 
excited inquiry, but his answering look was one of warnit 

“And does your father take this climb every night, Joe? 
Rodney asked. 

‘“My father’s dead,” the boy answered in his slow, sweet 
fashion. And again the little girl’s rush of words took up 
the conversation. 

“But our big brother George comes home every Saturd 
to Monday, from San Francisco,”’ confided Sarah. ‘And he 
brings us presents, taffy or puzzles, doesn't he, Joe? George 
is going to be a surveyor,’’ she went on, ‘“‘but Joe is going to 
be a forester, aren't you, Joe? We read about it in the 
‘Hlustrated American,’ didn’t we, Joe?”’ 

““And what will you do?”’ Minna asked smilingly. 

“Oh, I'm going to work too!”’ she announced proudly. 
‘I’m going to teach kindergarten !"" She pushed open as she 


hav in 








spoke a little gate set in a straggling fence that was made of 
redwood saplings with the bark still on them, and the | 
timers saw an unpainted cabin—a shabby, weathery 
little homestead half hidden in the trees tl] pressed clos 
ibout it. ‘This is our house! uid the little girl, flyin 


the unrailed steps to the front door \nd she 
cry ringing against the twilight quiet of the fog 
‘Mother! Company !”’ 

“Company?” asked a rich, surprised voice; and a large, 
simply dressed woman came to the open front door. She saw 
the strangers, in the gloom of the little front porch, and 
instantly her smile welcomed them. ‘Will you come in?” 
said she pleasantly. “I'll have a light in a minute.”’ 


-wrapped 


horest: 


HE Lattimers stepped into a big, dark room whose win- 
dows made pale squares of soft brightness against the dark 
ness within. Immediately the woman scratched a match and 
a lamp was lighted, and they could see her and see the room 
It was a big shabby room, whose best feature was a 
smoked fireplace of rough stones. The floor was worn and 
bare, the chairs were nondescript, an upright piano in a 
che ip Case Was against one W ill, there were shabby ( urtal Is 
. shabby couch, cheap curtain windows, r 
books in home-made bookcases, and unframed prints pinn 
to the wooden walls. A little dining-table, neatly covered 
with a red cloth, stood at the back of the room. 

The Lattimers saw these details later. Now they were 
chiefly interested in their hostess. She was a tall, large 
boned woman, but thin, with hair graying at the temples 
and the wise sweet smile of a happy mother. Her gingham 
dress was thin and washed almost colorless, and she had a1 
apron of checked material tied about her, but she was quite 
unembarrassed by her own appearance and obviously pleased 
to welcome “company.”’ Minna, instantly recognizing an 
equal in this serenely hospitable, ventle-voiced, superbly 
poised woman, put on her prettiest manner. Rodney, she 
could see, had already fallen under the spell 
of Mrs. Stattord’s honest eyes. 

And, now that the light was lighted, little 
Sarah’s beauty suddenly shone out. She 
had been pretty enough in the twilight and 
the fog; she was more than pretty now 
There were a radiance, a vitality about 
her that never lost their charm, even, it 
was evident, for her foster-mother. Mrs 
Stafford’s face was full of amused sympathy 
is the child gave her a spirited account of 
the travelers’ experience, and she suddenly 
glowing little face as 


igged 
] 





at the 


stooped to kiss the 
Sarah concluded. 

“Well, run and set your table 
said she, ‘‘for I am 
and Mrs. Lattimer to have supper with us?” 

Che last was a question, and as she asked it she turned het 
grave motherly smile to Minna. 

“Oh, really, 1 am afraid we mustn't 
beginning. 

“Oh, please—please !’ 
get down the mountain now 

Minna gave her husband a dubious glance. 
was evidently delighted to accept. 

“Tf you'll regard us as boarders?"’ he began smilingly. 
Mrs. Stafford’s quiet shake of the head brought the quick 
blood to his face. 

‘*No, I’m afraid I cannot do that,” she said composedly. 
And Rodney, stammering like a schoolboy, said humbly: 

“T beg your pardon! You're very kind; we'll be glad to 


” 


stay 


, Ladybird, 


going to ask Doctor 


Minna 


was 


little Sarah begged. ‘‘ You can't 


But Rodney 
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“Alma Did Not Dream of All That She Had Caught’ 
N ALL his twenty-three years of living Augustus 
Heminway Winterslip, 3rd, had experienced just one great 
that of being born a Boston Winterslip; at 


enture which had come so early in his career that he ha 


lventure 
1 at the time quite unable to grasp its significance ¢ 

yy its thrill. But any one who knows Boston at all will 
lize that any succeeding experience must by compari- 

have seemed flat and anti-climacteric to Augustus 
a matter of fact he had known no succeeding experience 
en to compare with the first. No Winterslip ever did. 


When a Winterslip boy baby lay in his cradle, with calm 


xostonian gaze fixed on the nursery ceiling, his life was 
lready completely arranged. It ran something like this: 
\ carefully guarded childhood. Four years at Groton; 
other four at Harvard. Entrance into the brokerage 
offices of Winterslip, Heminway & Co. Membership in THE 
lub and several minor ones. Marriage with a girl in the 
Sewing Society, resident of an accredited thoroughfare. 
eath, inevitable even among Winterslips. And, for an 
pitaph, that sentence spoken so often by reverent Bostonian 
ps: ‘*He was a pleasant man and left a large property.” 
\ugustus Heminway Winterslip, 3rd, had made a good 
rt toward theepitaph. Harvard was just behind him; the 
‘kerage office just ahead; and the hostesses of the Back 
v had selected the girl they intended for his wife. Agatha 
rker was nota handsome girl, but she had a distinguished 
pearance, and she was descended from a long line of pleas- 
men who had left large properties. Augustus had a high 
gard for her; he felt she would make him an admirable wife. 
thing out of the ordinary would ever happen to him, he 
new, if Agatha could help it, and thusan important tradition 
the Winterslips would remain intact. 
But, back a century or two in Winterslip history, there 
d lived a certain Elijah Winterslip who, scorning the 
ientary pursuits of his family, had sailed, time and again, 
from Beverly Harbor in a trim vessel bound for heathen 
nds. Thenceforth talk of him was barred in Winterslip 
cles, for it was felt that he had seen things as he wandered 
iat no Winterslip should have seen. 


\ ENTION of Elijah is made at this time to account for 
the mood of Augustus Winterslip as he walked down 
mmonwealth Avenue about ten o'clock of an evening late 
June. His mether was at the Winterslip house on the 
verly shore; hisappointed fiancée had sailed that morning 

I urope; the brokerage office did not expect him until 
tober. Thus there was given to Augustus an entire 
nmer unaccounted for in the charts by which a Winterslip 

was lived. It must have been the spirit of old Eli th 
interslip that whispered in his ear now to snatch this last 
mmer or forever after hold his peace—to snatch it and live 
is he pleased, regardless of Winterslip traditions. 

It was in this mood that Augustus dropped into a little 

min the basement of the Hotel Algartin on the Avenue. 

lone gentleman sat beside a table on which stood a long, 

! drink. Augustus recognized him as Peabody Allston. 

Hello, Peabody !”’ said Avgustus. ‘Wouldn't the women 

pleased if they could see you now? You look as lonesome 

. confirmed bachelor deserves to look.” 

‘Hello, old man!’’ Allston said. ‘I’m lonesome enough, 

ll right. Everybody out of town and me here fooling with 

lat confounded job-hunters’ bureau.” 

Mr. Allston had seen fit in his eccentricity to assume 
harge of the employment bureau for poor students at the 
niversity over the river. He apportioned among them the 
sitions that should put cash into their slender purses. 

‘Just as you came in,”’ he went on, ‘I was brooding over 
quandary in which I find myself at this moment. Have 
you ever heard of Asquewan Inn in the Adirondacks?” 

“Sort of an ‘airy, fairy Lillian’ place, isn't it ?”’ 
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“It’s all of that. An extremely exclusive summer hotel. 
They telegraphed me today to send them a clerk. He must 
be a man whose speech, manner and dress fit him to mingle 
with the socially prominent; in short, a man of gentle breed- 
ing. I am ata loss; you understand what I mean.”’ 

Augustus leaned back in his chair Old Elijah Winterslip 
was not whispering in his ear now; he was shouting. 

** Peabody,” said Augustus slowly, “I'll take the job.” 

Mr. Allston started. ‘ But ——" he began. 

“T’ve got a summer I don't know what to do with, 
Augustus reasoned. ‘ You've got a job. Why not ? 

“But a Winterslip, Augustus! There would be bound to 
be a feeling of constraint ——' 

‘“*T shouldn’t go as a Winterslip.”’ 

Mr. Allston gasped. 

“T should,” continued Augustus, ‘‘go under some other 
more common name, such as—John Smith.”’ 

“It would be a lark,” said Mr. Allston tentatively. 

‘“The greatest ever,”’ cried Augustus. “I shall have some 
cards engraved in the morning, ‘John Smith.’”’ 

‘There is no time,”’ objected Mr. Allston, ‘to have cards 
engraved. You must start tomorrow.” 

Not all in vain had Elijah Winterslip sailed boldly forth 
from Beverly. The eyes of hisadventurous descendant shone 
with the audacity of what he was about to do. ‘I'll have 
some cards printed then,’” he announced. ‘‘Who is John 
Smith anyway, that his cards should be engraved? I'll have 
them printed—and start tomorrow.” 

The great adventure of being a Winterslip had come when 
Augustus was too small to enjoy the thrill. And now in its 
stead he proposed to know an even greater adventure—that 
of Not being a Winterslip—temporarily, of course. 

Asquewan Inn had a lake, a 
exchange connection, and other simple rustic beauties for 
the benefit of its guests. 

As Augustus Winterslip, alias John Smith, rattled up one 


couple of mountains, a stock- 


¥ . rs } me | +} ++ + 
of the mountains in the Asquewan “‘bus,” the afternoon of 
the second day following, he told himself that his 
resolved not to turn back whatever happe It was fo 
1ate that he entered the sumptuous doors of Asquew 


n with this determined spirit, else the first sight of Mr. 


I 
In | : igh 
Eegstrom, the manager, might have ended the adventure. 

Mr. Eggstrom had a plebeian, unsympathetic face and a 
cold, mercenary eye. ‘So they sent you, eh?”’ he remarked 
without enthusiasm to Augustus. ‘Ever had any experience 
ata job like this?” 

‘“None whatever,’ responded Augustus coldly. 

“It’s always pleasant to try and teach a college student 
something. What'd you say the name is?” 

“T was not aware,’ Augustus replied, “that I had men- 
tioned it. However,” he added hastily, for Mr. Eggstrom 
seemed about to spring at his throat, “it is John Smith,’ and 
he handed the manager his card. 

‘““Humph!”’ Mr. Eggstrom took the card and ran his finger 
over the print and his eyebrows rose. Mr. Smith returned 
*Humph!” repeated the manager; ‘‘ I guess 
an remember that. 
ind then come back and get on the jo 


stare tor stare. 





Take your baggage ul 
] 


). 


UGUSTUS took the key held out to him and turned away. 
If you have never been a Winterslip you cannot realize 
what it meansto haveacommon personorder youabout. But 
at the university Augustus had been reputed to be a good 
sport; and he was a good sport now. He had to be an even 
better sport when he opened the door of ‘ Room 218.” 
eighteen was on the second floor, directly over the kitchen. 
The only air that entered its lone window was a hot, murky 
ubstance redolent of food inits earlier, more primitive stages. 
t 
Augustus sat down on the bed. It was built for a Spartan 
youth. Reflecting on many things he returned to the office. 
Mr. Eggstrom awaited him. “Find your room?” he 
growled. 
“Oh, ves,” said Augustus. 
Mr. Eggstrom glanced at him sharply. 
not satisfactory ——-” he began sarcastically. 
“Te's all right,’’ responded Augustus. But he thought 
forward to Friday—fish day —and shuddered. 
A plump, red-faced, businesslike young man who exuded 
a material prosperity appeared at the desk facing Augustus 
‘“Gimme my mail!” he demanded. 


It’s small, but I foun . 
‘Of course, if it's 





\ugustus frowned. ‘I beg your pardon,” he said. “TI 
name ie 

“7 Saunders Clark, of Pittsburgh. Room 455 

“Here,”’ said Augustus briefly. 


Che young man snatched his letters and walked oft. 


“The first thing you have to learn, I guess,”” remarked Mr. 
Eggstrom, ‘‘is that it’s up to you to address hi 
hotel by the title of ‘sir’ or ‘madam’.”’ 

Augustus gasped. To expect a Winterslip to address thi 

ie, “Mr. ya 


servile ‘sir’? to a man from Pittsburgh Egy 
strom,” he began with dignity, “I want to say 

He stopped. A girl was passing through the lobby. The 
gleam of that mountain lake was in her blue eyes, the aban- 
don of summer in her step. For the first time in his well-bred 
existence Augustus stared. 

“What do you say?” asked Eggstrom. 

“ Nothing—sir,"’ answered Augustus Heminway Winter- 
slip, 3rd. 

The girl disappeared in company with J. Saunders Clark, 
of Pittsburgh. Metaphorically something might have been 
said to click. It was the door of Augustus’s mind slamming 
shut with Agatha Parker forever on the outside. 
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“*You Seem to Consider, Yourself Above Your Position’” 





And, coincident with that 











am, Augustus’s summer esca- 
pade got under way. In the days that followed he suffered 
with fuming meekness many | iliating experiences; and 
1 he least of these was that of finding himself without the 
i 1 | ; | we ‘ie 
iit » i nN >] i il i 
Was out of things. J. Saunders ¢ < was constantly in the 
AN P+] | Cone 7 ] 3 peepee ‘ £08 
company of the dazzling young ladv. Her name,as Augustus 


soon learned, was Alma Barnaby; her mother was with her 
at the hotel; back in Pittsburgh her father lingered among 
the mills that had made him a millionaire. 
Pittsburgh! A Winterslip casting longing eyes in the direc- 
tion of Pittsburgh! The explanation must be that it was not 
a Winterslip who found Miss Barnaby alluring; it was John 
Smith. And John Smith stood on one side of what was 
seemingly an impassable gulf, while she stood on the other. 
It was the girl herself who provided the first plank of the 
ridge. One morning as she paused at the desk for her mail 
she drew from a big envelope a card of gayly colored flies. 
“Trout fishing, [ suppose?" ventured Augustus. 
“Yes. There's the dearest little brook up the mountain!” 
“T did ice,’ he re ked, ‘ta similar envel 














i Li Nt 

Mr. Clarl hist ea 
ing. B so 
lonesome irk, spoken in 
might have ym his positio 

put th 1 gvhed delight« deligh lly 
“Oh, there are enough flies here for two,”’ she teased. Then 
she relented. ‘‘As a matter of fact, though, Mr. Clark has 
not been invited to go along.”’ She leaned confidingly ove 
the desk. ‘* Mr. Smith,” she said, ‘*would you care to go 


fishing —with me?” 
It hi He knew now how the peas- 


Princess smiled upon him. 


to! But being only a 


ym I insist on your going. 


I know an old man who 





bridge! 
riage. 
] 
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Augustus hastily 
r. Egg eman regarded him 
sourly. ‘No love affair, young man,” he warned. 
Augustus blushed. The effrontery of the creature! ‘I 
assure vou,” he said, 
expedition.” 
‘I’ve heard that before,” said Eggstrom. 


oO But remember 
QO. but remember wi 


opie first frail plank of the 
sought M . 


strom. That gent 


“it is to be an entirely platonic fishing 


‘Well you can 
1 you—no love affair.”’ 





\ugustus rememb. ugh once, when the girl stood 
ona rock in mid-stre heeks flushed, her eyes shin- 
i ind cried ¢ it e caught him! [’ve caught 
h ” Augustus was tempted to add: ‘* Yes, you've caught 
more than the fish.”’. Of course he subdued the impulse, and 


Aima Barnaby did not dream of all th 
Boston Winterslip ! 
rock had she known. 

After the fishing trip came, during Augustus’s few off 
hours, walking trips on the mountains when the world lay in 
green splendor at their feet, and canoeing trips on the lake 
when the world towered in green splendor above them. And, 
since the American boy and girl cannot be long together, we 
are told, without striking the personal note—well, the note 
Was struck and it was a pleasant one. The rocking-ghair fleet 
of gossips turned its searchlights on the affair and comment 
buzzed. Comment buzzed also from the lips of Mr. J. Saun- 
ders Clark—buzzed into the dainty ear of Miss Barnaby. 
Whereat she laughed, and it was quite impossible to argue 
with a laugh like hers. 


iat she had caught. A 
Surely she would have fallen from that 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 50 
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LPHINKEK, 
| suggested 
| Elsie," that 


ou had better 
wear vour coat, 
| The Nether- 
lands isn’t like 


pee j \merica, you 
ACfot , , 


ame - J | know.’ 

= a | “Ona night 
like this?” I 

asked. ‘‘With Haarlem hotter than—than Nansas City?” 

‘It isn’t the warmth,” Elsie admitted. ‘* You ought to 
Wear your coat on account of —of appearances.” 

I looked at my frock and then I looked at Elsie. The dress 
had a high collar and it was long sleeved. Nothing, I was 
sure, could be more decorous. My long gaze into Elsie’s 
troubled face carried with it the whole force of my only dis- 
approval of my charming Dutch cousin. 

‘Appearances?”’ I repeated scornfully. ‘‘ Why, Elsie, we 
are only going a square or two. We aren't in Paris or New 
York or Berlin. Haarlem is just a town, and a quiet town at 
that. I’d bake inacoat. I haven't anything with me but my 
suit jacket and = heavy steamer coat,and I’droast. I think 
vou are silly, and I won’t wear a coat.”’ 

Elsie sighed despairingly. ‘‘All right, don’t,” she said, 
“but don’t complain if you are hooted at.’’ She saw incre- 
dulity in my eyes, and continued with some asperity: ‘* Yes, 
hooted at. No nice person in the Netherlands thinks of going 
on the streets without acoat. If itis dark and heavy so much 
the better. If you go outdoors after sunset in that dress men 
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will speak to you and boys will follow you and hoot at you. 
I can't help the customs of this country. But I think you 
ought to ira ¢ ; : 
I did. I went = s lg g 

Wi l 2 a grace \ y I > | eI lust a 
into x € Dutch s ( 

Mi ACQUAINTANCE with the lovely country was only 
ke one day old and thus far it had been—to one in search 
of National characteristics—altogether disappointing. My 


cousin Elsie h id met m\ 
modern Ha pelo patooags 
Wilhelmina Straat two 


from Rotterdam at the big 
1en [ reached her house on the 
ids 1 ip and ipron had divested 
me of my bag and led me to a blue and white bedroom that 
bore no sm: ull 1 resemblance to my guest — at home. 
A quarter of an hour after my arrival tea had been served in 
Elsie’s pretty drawing- room, and the conversation, in spite 
of the presence of my cousin’s Dut : husband and his sister, 
had been carried on in irreproachable English. In all of my 
rec eption there Was no suggestion of ay il color.”’ 
I wondered whether, in spite of her fifteen years’ re siden e 
in the Netherlands, Elsie’s American parent 


ing made it impossible to find Dut 
¥ 1] + 








e and upbri - 





household, or whether, after all, 
much alike and there were no Dutch 
The episode of the coat offered 


rej 











ly to both queries. 
The invitation to ‘‘spe < the evening” had been waiting 
for me when I reached Haarlem, and I had without delay my 
first insight into a real Dutch home. The house bore no sim- 

interiors”’’ I had seen in 


larity whatsoever to the ‘“ Dut 
It was not furnished with Delft tiles and copper 





museums t 
kettles and long-stemmed pipes. It was very like any other 


house anywhere, and it was very charming indeed. The 
father of the family was corpulent and humorous, and the 
mother was corpulent and kind. There were cight children 


who came into the room one by one like a series of punctua- 
tion marks. The oldest was a matron in her twenties and 
the youngest was aged six. They all had beautiful manne 
and they all sven tie si vearod spoke English perfectly. 
The large kindly mother led us presently through a long 
hallway to the rear garden, where, inclosed by vine-covered 
walls, there were trees and flower-beds and a little fountain, 
and chairs and tables were set comfortably on the grass. 
There, at nine o’clock, tea was served, and bonbons and little 
cakes. On each exquisite china cup was a little silver num- 
ber to facilitate its refilling roe 1 when we had each had the 
two cups of tea upon which our host insisted, and the bon- 
bons had —— four times and the cakes three, we went int 


the house for refreshments. 


Ge RY ING “refreshments”? began at eleven o'clock. But 
y were not as any eleven-o'’clock refreshn ts i 


ein In the immense front room that occupied 
entire side of the big double testis idserved bothasa dining 
room and a ‘“‘den,’’ a table was laid with fourteen covers. 
At each place were two knives, three forks, two spoons and 
three glasses. The servants brought wafiles and wine, then 
more waffles and more wine, then dozens and dozens of a 
delicious thing known as a “ poffertje”’ and vaguely resem- 
bling a buckwheat cake, then ice cream, then cake, then 
mineral water, then more ice cream. Also there were bread 
and butter and coffee, and there were more bonbons. 

As we entered the dining-room Elsie found occasion to 
draw me aside and whisper a warning sentence. 

‘Take everything that is offered you,” she said, ‘“‘and eat 
it every bit. Don’t leave anything in your cup or plate or 
wine glass. The Dutch think it very ungracious!”’ 

As I tossed on my sleepless bed through the rest the 
night I tried to console myself with the memory of how 
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delicious the whole superabundance of food and drink had 
been. I have wandered much in goodly lands, but I have 
never eaten anything that tasted so Heavenly as Dutch pof- 
fertjes, nor drunk anything that tasted so Heavenly as Dutch 
coffee. As for the Dutch hospitality, if it nearly doomed one 
to a gourmand’s grave it was at least the most whole-souled 
and radiant hospitality that I had ever met. 

Elsie told me the next day that such repasts were a cus- 
tomary mode of entertainment. She said that if I were to 
live there long enough I should get used to it. But I shook 
my head. [ cannot imagine any one who was not born on 
the banks of the Zuvder Zee getting used to five buckwheat 
cakes and four waffles half an hour before midnight! But 
I did get used to the evening tea. There is, of course, after- 
noon tea between four and five. But the true Dutchman 
refuses after-dinner coffee, and has his second tea at nine P.M. 
instead. The Dutch evening tea for lady of leisure and work- 
ing girl, for master and man, constitutes a custom as rigid 
as that of afternoon tea in England. 

And whether or not it is unwholesome it is altogether 
delightful. The darkness comes very slowly ina Dutch sum- 
mertime. There was still a glow in the skv when we had our 
nine-o’clock tea among the flowers in Elsie’s inclosed garden. 
And on the evenings when we drove across the sand dunes to 
Zandvoort by the North Sea, and had tea on the high ter- 
races above the beach, we used to sit long over our teacups, 
watching the sun’s lingering farewell to the water and catch- 
ing far away in the dusk the first bright gleam of Scheven- 
ingen Light. Not all the storied loveliness of Southern 
Europe holds more real charm in my memory than that 
evening tea-time above the sea. 

I remarked to Elsie’s husband, after the night of the pof- 
fertyes, that the Van der C. family spoke English remarkably 
well, and he looked as nearly surprised as a very courtly 
Dutch gentleman could. 

Why that is not remarkable,’’ he corrected me; ‘the 
Dutch all speak English. They speak French and German 
too. Many “pe ak also Italian. I myself know Spanish.” 

Phen Elsie changed the subject by telling me how in most 
Dutch houses the dining-room was in the front of the house 
and was used for a living-room as well. The parlor was 

Iways back from the street. Every Dutch house had, too, 
its little glass-inclosed sun parlor, from which one stepped, 
with a descent of not more than six inches, directly on to the 

iden turf. The Dutch houses are all set flat on the ground. 

They are all built with low broad lines, and they always 
have window-boxes, and vines and flowers trailing over the 

‘randas and climbing up the walls. 


HE clothes of the well-to-do women of the Netherlands 

re very beautiful. They are of exquisite materials 
fine iealing , soft woolens and silks. They are trimmed with 
autiful intricate 
ias been made by hand. Never in 


be embroidery and lace every inch of which 
h 
I 
tl 


America or England or 
ince have I seen lovelier clothes. But of extreme ‘‘ style’ 
ey have none. The dictates of fashion in other countries 
are made and altered and made again, modes come and go, 
and the woman of the Netherlands pays no attention. Whata 
lesson for American women! 

During the term of my visit to Elsie she had a ‘“‘disagree- 
ment’ with one of her servants. She worried over the matter 
for days. ‘I hate to scold her,” she admitted to me, “for 
she isa Fe irl, and so sensible. She never makes mistakes 
about the bills and the marketing, nor gets mixed up in her 
accounts with the tradespeople. But she is sullen and quar- 
relsome and she doesn’t get along well with the second maid, 
and I suppose I shall just have to have a long talk with her 
and possibly send her off. I can’t have a sulky servant in 

he house. And I can’t afford to send her off either,’’ Elsie 
added ruefully; ‘I don’t see how I can throw away that 
whole six months’ extra pay.” 

‘Six months’ what?” I ejaculated. My cousin’s remarks 
about the tradespeople had puzzled me a little, but I felt 
that this mention of six months’ extra pay was so astounding 
as to demand explanation. 

‘Six months’ extra pay,’’ Elsie repeated. ‘‘Of course the 
law only requires you to pay three, but the custom is to pay 
six and I always do. I’ve only had to do it twice.” 

‘Do you mean to say that when you discharge a servant 
vou have to pay her six months ahead ?”’ I exclaimed. 

‘Three,’ Elsie corrected me, ‘‘three by law. But ever) 
one pays six. And i atrden bay sedpioon hog bk ele If I send 
her off now I’d have to give her money for that too.” 

“For six months?”’ I gasped out. 

For six months,’’ my hostess replied. ‘‘ You see,’’ she 
went on, “‘wedon’t oftensend servantsaway. Weusually put 
up with them. We take them under a sort of contract for 
three months. They themselves hate the disgr: ice of being 
discharged, and it is hard for them to find pk ces.” 

“How much are servants paid here, E Isic? | asked. 

bout two hundred and eighty guldens a year. That isa 
hundred and twelve dollars, isn’t it?) Of course it doesn't 
seem like much toan American, but there are the extras. The 
tips more than double, I suppose, the maid's actual wages. 
Every one who comes to this house tips the servants. I do 
the same in every one’s else house. Last month I had a little 
evening party and one of the maids got twenty-one guldens 
in tips and the other eighteen. Every dinner guest leaves 
something for the maids. Then asa rule the servants don't 
growl if we have guests, you see. At fair-time each summer 
each servant gets from five to ten guldens extra from her 
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mistress, and I 

there is a little | 

oft for each of | 

the other holi- 

days too. I get | 

my maids a | 

great many of | 

their clothes. | 

If they are ill I eae 
pay the doc- — 


; A ° DECORATIONS BY A. K. MACDONALD 
tors bills and 


pay forthe medicines. [I also keep up an interest in their fam- 

ilies and help them out from time to time. Then, as to money 

again, of course the maids get ten per cent. of all the bills 
‘Why?’ IT murmured in wonderment. 

“Well, yousee, they pay them,’ answered Elsie. ‘ Of course 
the servants do the marketing. I rarely see the tradespeople. 
The cook attends to all that. She decides where she will buy, 
and she does the buying. The little bills she pays every week, 
or Whenever they are due. The big bills are sent in only once 
avear. I keep inthe dining-room a big account book and a 
purse full of small change. The cook goes to the door, sees the 
tradespeople and puts down in the book what she buys, what 
she charges and what—out of the purse—she pays for. Of 
course I oversee things and make suggestions. And every 
Saturday morning I go over the accounts.” 

‘Don't the maids ever—ever cheat you?”’ I inquired. 

‘Why, no,” said Elsie. ‘‘Of course they don’t. 

‘Don't they ever run up big bills to get that ten percent. 

; NO. 


‘Do you mean to say that you trust your servants with 


all vour household accounts ?”’ 
Of course,”’ replied my Dutch hostess patiently. ‘An 
when the big household bills come in, I give thi 


once a year 
k the money and she goes out and pays them and g¢ 
ten per cent.” 


B [although the maid takes entire charge of the mistress’s 
meals the mistress must prescribe the maid’s. No serv- 
ant ina Dutch household would presume to eat anything that 
her mistress had not specifically laid out for her. Elsie told 
me that in most Dutch households the maids lived largely 
upon bread and potatoes; meat they had possibly once 
day, but more probably once a week; butter almost never 
for breakfast a cup of coffee and a roll. 

“When my neighbors found that I was giving each of my 
maids an egg every morning for breakfast they thought I w 
not only extravagant, but insane,” said Elsie. 

My cousin kept two maids; and in her house the doorbell 
rang, I think, hundreds of times a day. But never onc 
would Dutch custom permit her to open the door herself. A 
Dutch woman who answers her own doorbell—just once 
loses caste immediately. 

Yet every Dutch lady washes her own breakfast dishes. 

Every morning in Elsie’s house the second maid cleare« 
he breakfast table and brought to the dining-room a pan of 
lot soapsuds, and Elsie washed the dishes and put then 
away —no matter what was happening. 

Moreover while the Dutch servant does the marketing and 
runs the errands the Dutch housewife, like as not, washes and 
‘““mangles’’ the table linen herself. My cousin always did. 

The day before I left Elsie’s husband celebrated his 
birthday. I use the word ‘‘celebrated”’ advisedly. Thi 
birthday of the master of the house is a great event in th 
Netherlands. First there were presents from all the relatives. 
Then there was the breakfast reception. We each entered 
the dining-room, one by one, shook hands with the master 
murmured our good wishes and took our places shyly at the 
table, feeling that this was a great day. Then the maid 
came in, and after her the cook, with congratulations for 
the master. But the greetings of the servants did not stop 
with the master: they must congratulate his lady as well, 
and the master’s sister and me. And the callers at the 
house that day, the Dutch folk with whom we had tea in 
the evening, the tradespeople, expressed their good wishes 
not only for the master of the house, but also for all his 
family. 


TEXT evening I took the train from Haarlem to Rotter- 
x dam, en route for New York. It was the hour of fall- 
ing twilight and rising mist. By the bank of one of th 
canals, on the dike that holds the water five feet higher than 
the meadow land, a stork stood solemnly on one foot, gazing 
placidly about him. Farther on, where the canal dropped 
nearer to the level of the land, there were great fields of 
waving rushes, and far and near there were always great 
gaunt windmills and white-roofed cottages set low on th 
flat ground. In the reclaimed pastures herds of cows stood 
grazing, and as the slow darkness grew deeper I could see 
the night mist rising from the ground and drowning the 
forms of storks and cattle, of houses and windmills, ina pearl- 
gray haze. 

In the morning, I knew, all this would be very far behind 
me. The atmosphere of my own country would be all about 
me once more. My boat, full of home-bound Americans, 
would be steaming down the Maas on its way to the English 
Channel and the open sea. 

And back in her charming house my cousin Elsie, who is 
a great lady in the Netherlands, would be washing the 


breakfast dishes, while her cook bought the meat for dinner 


and paid the grocer’s bill. 
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XII 
FINDA GREY made a little face at her father as he 
repeated his pessimistic warning to Arthur Stone, 


_.4 pulled at the leash of the two ‘‘chow’’ dogs who were 
liking Grey’s hands, and led the wi ty outdoors. 


‘Don’t be annoyed with Father,”’ she begged her fiancé 


hee always playing Cassandra about something or other. 
lc doesn’t mean any harm.”’ They turned into the Avenue 
a nd presently crossed to the Park side, fac ing north. “ Things 


” 


have been going your way, though, haven't they, Arthur ? 
ie nodded. ‘Yes, I’m on the top of the wave, if it 7s 
wave, as your father would suggest; and it is, of course. 
| shall find myself down in the trough one day. But I’m not 
raid. The zdea is the thing, and I think the idea has got 


pretty well into people’s minds. I think they’re beginning 
lready to apply commonsense to their problems.” 
It had been a fine, bright day and rather mild. The sky 


and the sun was still visible, low in 
he west, just above the tops of the tall buildings across the 
Park. There was snow in the Park and outside it, 
low wall, but the street had been fairly 
vugh it was icy here an here. 


was perfectly clear, 


too, along 
well cleared, 


Linda qui kened her pace until she was striding like a 
in, and turned her face, pink and laughing, toward Arthur 
Stone. ‘‘Whata splendid day! It sends my spirits up and 


» I’m very pleased with the world, Arthur, and with you 
I /ike being on the top of the wave.” 
They passed several people they knew, and once a young 
in, Who bestowed upon Stone a peculiar smile and an 
xaggerated and slightly mocking bow. And when they had 
ne by he turned, hesitated, and at length began to follow 
n, although they were not aware of it. 


1 


Linda asked who the young man was, and saw that hi 
panion was frowning 
\ newspaper report He was cheeky with me th 
er day. I read him a brief lecture, turned him out and 


1 him he needn’t come back again. 
‘Isn’t it a litthe—unwise to offend 
icy have such power! What was he cheeky 
‘Oh, nothing of importance. He seemed to me too prying 
I turned him out; that’sall. I can't forever patting 
porters on the head as if 


newspaper 


people? 


about ? 


1 
be 


hey were cats.” 
“No, I suppose not. 
\nd still—you can’t af- 


lord to set them against 

su. I’m sorry you had 

treat this man—even itt 

's only a little one 

idly. He might try 
even with you.” 


to 


A MAN who had been 
d standing in the snow 
side the Park wall 
ssed over behind them 
d drew alongside 
thur Stone. He was a 
ther strong-looking 


ol 








“Oh!” she cried, ‘I daresay you're right. But 
suppose this is the hundredth case ? Suppose that 
poor wretch really is hungry? I think I'd rather 
pauperize a few ‘undese rving people than to stop 
awake at night wondering if I hadn't let some one 
go hungry when I might have fed him.’’ She put 
up her free hand, the hand that wasn’t holding the 
two ‘‘chow”’ dogs on their double leash, and brushed 
her eyes with the back of it. 

Stone gathered that she was brushing away tears, 
and he gave an exclamation of mingled pain and 
impatience. ‘Good Heavens! What possible answer is there 
to a perfectly unreasoning speech like that? Look here! 
Suppose I should do as you would evidently like me to do! 
Suppose I should always give money to every beggar who 
accosted me in the street, and suppose you and every one else 
should do it too! What would happen? In the first place 
beggars would multiply some thousands awe cent.; in the 
second place they would be thoroughly and permanently 
pauperized, without the slightest hope or desire ever tochange 
their ite; and in the third place the streets would be 
battlegrounds; there would be a species of reign of terror.’’ 


est: 


HE gave a forlorn little laugh. ‘I said you were right, 
didn’t I?) I know I’m weak and silly and sentimental, 
but— Arthur, he looked so wretched! You'll just have to 


forgive me and hope for the best. -harden, 


I daresay I shall 
in time.” 


‘Well, not ‘harden,’ I hope,” said he, frowning a little over 
the word. ‘‘The reverse of sentimentality isn’t necessarily 
hardness; it may be just reason.”’ 

“Yes, of cours I didn’t realize how that s led. I 
apologize again. There’s Coppy Latim pe 
motor a ross the strect UO} ( r Farnl roug to 
Poor little soul, isn’t she thin and e? And isn’t Coppy 





a lamb to go out with her?” 

one was having an afternoon party hi 
Avenue, and the conveyances arriving at and de] 
it were seriously interfering with the flow of 
raftic, so that at times the double row — les moving 
uptown was halted _ 
gether. It Was S0< is Lind 
caught sight of her tw 
friends across a street; 
she waved her hand to 
them, but they were look- 
ing ahead and didn’t see 


Some gher up the 
arting from 
northbound 


{ 
Ol 


her. And then her own 

at ttention was diverted,for 

there came from up tl} 
; 


a nue a sound 
1 horses’ 


tering on 


a! { 
and ot 








‘Dome 1 
ter up ther Stone said, 
and they moved out nearer 
the curb to look. 


Something wasthe m: 








n, but his face was very ter. A large moving van 
ute, asif he had been ill, was coming down the 
1 the skin was bluish Avenue toward them, 
ler the eyes. He was drawn by two enormous 
ged and unkempt and eray horses. There was 
ved with the beggar’s no driver visible, and thi 
uuching step; also he big gray horses were gal- 
ypped expr rtly into the loping, thoug h not as Vet 
ggar’s whine and_ be- very fast. Luckily the 
cht alms, stating that western side of the road 
was hungry and ad- was clear for some dis- 
essing Mr. Stone as “eo tance,so that thegalloping 
Guv’nor.” team, if only it kept to its 
‘Certainly not!" said own side, could do no im- 
it gentleman wich great mediate harm. 
cision, “TIL give you 
thing’; and when the J' ST then some one ra 
n continued to follow, oO upon the roadway, 
ining his story in a low trving to cross the stree 
mnotone, he turned upon It was ic begg whom 
a face so sternly for Stone had repulse¢ tew 
lin eg that the fellow a moments bDetore Ch 
icked away Stone : renda Halvorson Uttered His Nan man tried dodge bs 
ing back toward Linda in a Loud Cry: “Raoul! Raoult” tween a motor and 
rey, because he had prancing horses next 1 
ird her, as he drove the beggar off, give a little, wordless — line behind it, but the space was too narrow and he shrank 
y of pity and protest. ‘Come, now!” said he with a hint of awav. He seemed to see all at once that he was in danger 
irpness in his tone. “Sure y you wouldn't have me giving from the approaching wagon, and turned to run back to 
mney to beggars in the street. Why it’s the surest way of safety, but he slipped onthe icy pavement and fell forward 


tuperizing them hopelessly. Everybody knows that.” 


‘Yes,"’ Linda said, looking straight before her, ‘‘ of course 
u're right. But—oh, of course you're right !"’ 
‘There isn’t one case,’’ he said, “in a hundred among 


hese fellows that is really deserving. Did vou sce this one 
great, strapping loafer— quite strong enough to work; only 
's easier to beg. I dare say he’sa jailbird. He looked it.” 
“He looked ill to me,’’ Linda said. ‘* His face was quite 
vhite and drawn, and blue under the eyes. And his hands 
ere trembling.”’ 
Her hands were trembling, too, and so were her lips, so 
it she spoke unsteadily. Stone saw it and shook his head. 


on his face. He must have struck his head, for he didn’t get 
he 


up again, but remained where had fallen, half lying, halt 
crouching in the exact middle of the western roadway, 
Linda gave a sharp scream and caught at Arthur Stone's 
arm, crying out: “Quick! Quick! He'll be run over. Oh, 
Pie 


And Stone sprang forward to the curb, drop- 
ping his stick as he ran. But he halted there and stood still. 
The runaway was very near now, the frig htened 
plunging madly, and the heavy van behind them swing 
from side to side as they ran. 

Stone stood still on the curb, his hands half ra‘sed beside 
him, his eyes fixed upon the great, galloping horses and the 
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go quickly! 


horse S 
ring 





“It Seemed as if Everybody in Sight Had 
Waited to Give Arthur Stone 






CN Re eee, art ite Onn 27 wee es Ee er anae 
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still bundle of rags that 
lay in their path. It 
seemed to him that he 
stood there for hours 
and that all about him 
stood motionless in its 
place, waiting for his de- 
cision. 

Then therecame flying 
andleaping the Mercury- 
like figure of a young 
It seemed to swoop down like a bird out of the pale blue 
it leaped from a motor 


His Chance ’ 


man. 
sky, but, as a matter of sober fact, 
car that stood in the remotest line of the traffic, and, in its 
magnificent plunge, vaulted right across the bac k of a ve ry 
nervous horse, It alighted, this swooping figure, upon its toes 
and fingertips, sprang forward, and, hurling itself upon the 
motionless heap of rags in ms roadway—exactly as a football 
player hurls himself in afast tackle—rolled rapidly over and 
over and brought up almost pete the western curb. 


It is a curious fact that at this last possible instant at 
least half a dozen other men had begun a simultaneous rush 
to the rescue. They sprang from the seats of motors and 
from the boxes of broughams. One of them dropped from 
the top of an omnibus, and another came dodging across the 
street under the heads of prancing horses. It seemed as if 
everybody in sight had waited give Arthur Stone his 


chance, and then, whenhe refused it, had tried todo what he 





had left undone. But the young man leaping from the sky 
vas first and the others halted in mid-career, standing on 
their toes with their arms They looked like the other 
players in that voung man’s football game. 
The sreat, swavinge vehi le Gasne i past with 1froar, al 1 it 
seemed to sweep over th tw Dod1es 0 he AVE 1ent but 
they were out of harm's way by a scant foo 1 when th 
van had gone the rescuer ros his f and dragged the 
other man to a sitting posture in oe gutt where he 
crouched, weakly mum pltne and feeling of his a ad. 

At the same moment the tension which had held the 


onlookers motionless snapped. 
TIMER, red, 


XIV 
a ie 
close up to Arthur Stone. 


disheveled and 
“You had plenty of time!” 
had all the time in the world. 


bre ithing hard, stepped 


he said. “I watched you. You 


Why the deuce 





He stared hard into Stone's eyes and ete to wait for 
him to speak, to explain himself, But Stone was silent, his 
face white, his eyes fixed upon the ground. Latimer con- 
tinued to stare at him, Dut the quality of his gaze lost its 
fierceness and became full of wonder and something like 
dismay. He had been angry bance of Stone's idiotic and 
unaccountable hesitation; he had beenready tocall Stonean 
awkward, slow-footed, chuckle-headed bungler who ought to 
be ashamed of himself: but this whiteand stricken face, these 
shifting eves, made Latimer turn cold inside. It was like 
secing something dreadful and detestable. 

He was horribly embarrassed and taken aback. But he 
managed to summon up a hollow apology of a laugh and 
swung about toward where Linda stood holding the two 

chows” in leash,saving hastily: ‘* Did yousee me? Did you 
see my little gallery play? I¢ ma that very fine and noble and 
heroic, you know. I hope it'll get into the newspapers. 
‘Young Socicty Man's H¢ All “Clubman Latimer Saves 


Beggar's Life at Risk of Own.” Be a good girl, Linda, and 
brush me off. I'm a sight. It wasa silly thing to do, I 
know —rolling about inthe street in that Conspicuous fashion, 
but I couldn't help it. I never could resist a gallery play.”’ 

But Lind itt irnecd upon him with flushed cheeks and very 
bright eyes. “If you say ‘ gallery play’ again I shall—I shall 


it 








slap you. Oh, Coppy was magnificent. Turn around! 
Your coat’s not so dreadfully bad.” 

Abruptly they he ard Stone's yoice behind them, speaking 
with great difficulty. ‘““I—I had no right—to risk my life 
for one that is valueless. I tell you o 

It was very painful i flushed crimson and gave a 
little voiceless cry, and ¢ Latimer turned at once. 

Right ?"he said h Ot course you hadn’ta right. 
My g \rtl if \ had broken your neck trying to 

ve % POO r-no ling, I sh ruld have gon and kicked 
your corpse.” He was still quite sick with shock, he had 
his faculties wellin han “No, my lad! Just you leave the 
circus feats to people like me. You're worth too much tothe 
community to go larking about with runaways.” 

a: +y we TED an apprehensive glance toward Linda, 
id Linda seemed to have made a great effort and g 


hers« lf fairly well in hand. ‘“‘Of course,” she said quietly, 


but she didn’t meet her fiancé’s eves, ‘* Coppy’s right.”’ She 
looked withan exclamation of distaste at the circle of idlers 
that had gathered aroundthem. ‘‘Oh, dear! do you mind 
if we walk on, Coppy, and leave you with your new friend 
You'll see that he’s taken care of, won’t you?” 

“T will that,’’ Latimer assured her cheerily. ‘‘You and 
Arthur runalong. I'll just have a word with this chap, and 


then be oft myself. a 

Linda gave hima grave look and smile, and then she spoke 
to Stone, who had been standing like a man ina dream, and 
they moved on up the street. 








But at the second turning she said: ‘‘T think T won't 
walk today afterall, Arthur. I feela little —I think I'll 
just turn back and let vou goon without me.’’ 

He looked at her whitely without speaking, and they 
crossed the Avenue and turned backtoward Sixty-fourth 
Street. But when the v had reached the door he at last 
found his tongue. “‘T think you'd betterlet me come in. 
Things like this—I want to explain.” His face, pale and 
alittle drawn, besought her, but she thought herself just 
then beyond bearing any more. 

**Oh, please, not now! Another time, 
how there’s nothing to explain. Everything’s all right, 
Arthur, only—I'm out of sorts, We'll talk it all over if vou 
want to another time.’” The door of glass and bronze swung 
open, and she hastened into the opening as if it were a kind 
of sanctuary. 

Stone sighed, but he couldn't force himself upon her, He 
gazed after her, said something under his breath and abruptly 
turned away. 

Outin the Avenue the dusk was beginning togather. Stone 
crossed, entered the Park by the nearest gate and began to 
walk there. He moved at first still like a manin a dream, a 
man a little dazed and bewildered; but one following him 
would have become aware presently that the man’s mood 
was settling—clearing like a liquid in a glass—his normal 
spirits and point of view returning to him, The watcher 
would have seen his head go up, and heard him mutter to 
himself, as his habit was at times when alone, in a tone con- 
fident and impatient and perhaps a bit angry. The watcher 
would have made sure that Stone was his own man again 
whatever that might | 


Bi Anda Grey was less fortunate. She went up to her 
room and shut herst lf in the Pe, Sh looked at her cal- 
endar to see what the arrangements were for the evening, and 
1) 


leys’ 








Tomorrow. Any- 


t 
\ 


p< 


found a dinner before the opera, at the George Dart 
and lateradance. The dance didn’t matter, but she had had, 
for one good reason after another, to refuse two or tl 
recent invitations from Caroline Darnley, and nothing less 
than sheer disability would make a sufficient excuse to decline 
this one at the eleventh hour. 

She gave a kind of groan and threw herself down on a 
couch, hiding her face rsh the cushions. She was trem- 
bling all over, and presently she began to weep with long, 
gasping sobs. Her eyes could not shut themselves upon the 
vision of Arthur Stone, standing still beside the curbstone, 
with his half-raised handsand his white face. All herinstincts 
and traditions and beliefs made this thing seem to her a 
dreadful thing. She suffered horribly, and vet all the while 
berated herself for suffering. She cried out to herself ‘You're 
a little fool! He was peric r “tly rl ght. He can’t is risks, 
His life is far too pee to be lost. How would you like it 
if he'd bec n killed, tral pled down there be tore vou?” 

Obviously she wi esp like it at all. It would be a 
catastrophe inc: ile ulable in its damage to her life and, vehi 
soberly believed, » the world as Well. And yet she could 


rid herself of a legate scared and shamed convict tion hak ‘it 


fais be, for reasons rather obscure, a glorious Catastrophe, 
acrown of thorns tocrown a splendid life. 
] 


She would have liked to sleep, but sleep was out of the 


iree 

















question. So she wandered aimlessly about the room, and 
at last went down tothe m usic-room, lig hted the candles on 
the piano, found so music of appalling difficulty, and s¢ 
herself with savage d ination to conquering it 
t , ] 1 
\t en S S ex S 
S 1 | Roger B S 1) 
dinn¢ rH | it ins 
1 soil - 
there weve s e and ing 
Cise, Cven ope rad gy an 
entr’acte d « e Linda encot 
tered Me islet ohimlikeay ink 
silk young we 
Oh, Flam! here! I want to 
talk to you < (om \Irs. 
Darnley’s box ing the ne income out and 
walk up and down the promenade.” 
l hey managed, howe ver, to do better than that, for the 


Warnham box next door was unoccupied that night, and 


! 
, 1 
Linda got an at dant to unlock it, and she and Flambeau 
went into the little trero< ind drew the curtain and sat 
GOV ) ogether e red si sot 








oY DD F] ( ce so wise d go 

ind svmpatheti I've aly S yyou witl y lit 

troubles, whe e be ssible, have I? Well 
I've a big trouble now, and there’s nobody I can take it to 
i She 1 hi st i ppened th cr- 
noon, and Flambeau listened and nodded his gray head, ‘| 
think what I want,’’ she said at the end, “is to be told that it 











was perfectly all right, and that I’m a hysterical little fool 
for being shocked and worried,” : 

Fl mbeau laughe | | Vas pertes tly all ngn a's 
“and you, dear lit hysterical “it tle 
There you are!’ re soberly, 
look at the matter friend’s act 

he tion it was ve 
or 1 \ nvol il oO | 

= 1 5 

I es li¢ ind, 11 risks 
involuntarily from kings « 
re isoned instantly Ul Sto the 
the other man’s life comparatively Wort hless, and 
delibs ration ( hose not to ¢ xX pose himself t » the risk. 
as to the first possibility: Ewen very brave men shrink from 
unfamiliar perils—are pari uly fs by one kind of danger 
while they are ready und ; - in dangers of another sort 
more usual in their lives. It may be that Mr. Arthur Stone, 
who would, I am sure, face an angry mob with calmness, 
would run froman angry dog, There is no disgrace in that 
kind ) hi G | 1s ( ( rmstine Now for ( ot ne 
possibil { ne | ikely t ( NI 
Rin, Ae epee Hi 
realizes @ js u ‘ t Z Css 
Has | ( ral rig ) ( f 
iorce 1 I ) ny oO ) ( ( 
bee 5 ul ( im de Is s a ction? [ 
S [ s he s done ri I een, In 
mM) > ~ ! decisi < i> i far | I il ur 
ce 1 noble ( Latimer, who did wl Stone had 
declines ydo. I hi Cr cl his courage and 
I congratulate you upon your engagement to such a man.” 

I inda Lave a littl laugh of rclief ind ple isure. That’ 
just what | hoped you'd say, Flambeau. You're sucha 
comfort! I fecla lot better. Iwasworried, you know.” 

She got up and went across to the litt le mirror by 


the door and began to prod at her hair; but she hadn't 


T 
the air of one de aor to the personal vanities. She 
said presently: ‘‘ Flambeau, you’ve made for him a 
splendid argument. There seems to be no answer to it, 
But—would you have done what Arthur did?’’ 
The Frenchman looked up at her and down again, 


ive 














‘Did you get anything?” they cried. 
you? Would he talk?” 

‘Would he talk !”’ said the fourth young man, lau, 
ing. “‘He’d talk all day and all night if I’d let bin n. 
Wait till you hear—” He stopped suddenly to look a if 
the two gentlemen who were getting out of the motor. 
and, as they crossed the pavement toward the door of the 
house, he followed them. ‘‘Excuse me, Mr. Latimer.” 
he said. “About that runaway in F ifth Avenue yester 


‘Would he ce 














little laugh. ‘*l?) Oh, well—I, my dear, was born long ago 


g 
before these new and wise ideas. I am a poor creature of 
instinet and tradition, like yourself. Who knows what I 
should do in a moment of excitement ?” 

“TT thought so,’” said she. “Oh, Flambeau, you've put it 
all splendidly. You've cheered me up ever so much. I see 
that he was right. | zaderstand it. | know it. But, Flam- 
beau, somehow or other, I can't feel it. Something far down 
at the bottom of my soul keeps on hating it so!”’ 


XV 


W ELL, there is how a certain problem in applied ethics 
was presented to Mr. Arthur Stone. And there is how 
he metit. It caused hima little perturbation of spirit, Linda 
a good deal; it gave Coppy Latimer a chance to make what 
he chose to call a “gallery play,” and it drew floods of 
philosophy from Monsieur Raoul Flambeau. Here, how- 
ever, having served its purpose, it should have ended, but it 
didn’t. For it chanced that the reporter, who had ironically 
saluted Stone some minutes before the runaway furniture 
van happened along, and who had turned from idle curiosity 
to follow him up the street—it chanced that this young 
gentleman, tired of his pursuit, had given it up, and, 
the Aven, had climbed to the top of a bus, held stationary 
the blocked t wo with the intention of going to his 
homie . East Ninety-fourth Street. So, uplifted high above 

obstructions to vision, he saw the whole scene, emitted a 
rather savage little laugh of satisfaction, and, having first 
consulted with his night city editor, sat for three hours that 
evening writing and polis shing the Story. 

It was all preposterously accidental. The reporter was 
not a bad nor a particularly malicious young man. He 
wrote his story in a spirit of sheer mischief, and he told 
it well because it Was a pretty good story and because he 
Was a good writer. Then news was scarce that night, and the 
night city editor, alsoona more or less casual whim, decided 
to play the thing up. Soundera series of headlines the story 
of the “cynicism or cowardice of the *Friend of Mankind’” 
you were totake your pick) appeared the next morning on the 
front page of one of the most prominent newspapers in 
New York, there be ing 1 interwoven wit hit in ironical contrast 
the heroism of Mr. Copley Latimer, for the identity of that 
well-known young man had not escaped the reportorial eye. 

Laurens Grey in a wadded silk dressing-gown—crimson, 
just the shade of his angry countenance—brought the paper 
into Linda’s room where she sat drinking her coffee and going 
over the early kk teers, 

She stared this unusual apparition, read the thing he 
mutely held out to her, and covered her face with her hands. 

“It’s not true, of course?” said Grey violently. “It’s a 
confounded lie, eh?” 

She shook her head. ‘The facts are true enough. The 
hing happened more or less like that. Of course everything 


crossing 


ti 


there 


1 
all 


er allthese dreadfulinsinuations, are lies. It’s tooterribl 
SI lropped her hands and sick dup wearily into het 
Ss ( It ] | | <¢ ed ki | ) rok 
ae \ ( Ed he iKINg W 1 Gimcul NOU 
saw ing \re vy caged to this—fellow 2” 
Still « lto hi be sill Of course I’m still 
gaged If ever necded it all I necds me a 





l more now.’ 
Grey said: ‘‘Good Heavens!"” swung his arms in a wild 


gesture, and ill but ran out of the room. 


INDA watched him go with a weary sorrow. He was a 
good and generous and kindly man. People considered 
him intelligent, above the average of his class. What he 
thought of this deplorable affair thousands of other people 
wouldthink, She rose, went over to the telephone and asked 
for Arthur Stone’s number; the line was busy. A few 
moments later she tried again, and, after a long wait, heard 
that there was no answer. She begged the operator to try 
again, but still there was no answer. Either Stone had 
] n 1c wouldn’t answer telephone calls. Then 
she tried for Coppy Latimer and got him. 
said: ‘“‘I’ve just read that dreadful thing in the 
paper. I’ve been trying to get Arthur on the 
hone, but he’s gone out or else won't answer. I think 
here, because a few minutes ago his line was busy. 
ppy, the re porters of 1 the other papers will get at him and 
he'll talk. He oughtn’t to. Everything he says will hurt 
hi ith the public. ¢ ouldn't you vo down to Washington 








him with t 
reandtellhim so? Get Roger Bacon or Flambeau to go 
you. ge ee 

ve already had Flambeau on the wire,’’ Coppy Latimer 
said. “I’m going to pick him up on my way down to 
Washington Square. I’m just starting.” 

“Oh, Coppy!” Linda Grey said, half sobbing, “‘ you're a 
casure | might have known you’d do something without 


' ” 
Waiting to be asked. 





hose are pleasant and welcome words,” declared Mr. 


| atimer, “and I mean to do all [canto earn them, but | 
don’t know, Arthur is as stubborn as a mule.” 
ae motor Was re ady outside, and he left the house at once 
and was driven around to Flambeau’s hotel and found him 
Waiting at the door, They turned into Fifth Avenue and 
made south for Washington Square. 
This is a bad business,” said Flambeau, shaking his 


head, “that will do our good friend a great deal of harm.” 
at simile d suddenly and reac hed across to grasp the Younger 
s h ind, “You, 1" fric nd, seem to hav behaved in it 
extremely well. But there is nothing surprising about that 
You did what every one would hav expected you to do.” 
©) CV ind about me !” Coppvy | timer said We've 
int | \rthur Stone. Wh infernal luck that 
there should have been a reporter on the spot! 

Dhey came » Washington Square and swung about th 
lf circle to the south side where, at the top of an old, brick 
house, Arthur Stone had his rooms. Three alert-looking 
my 1¢ | ) ood il the ( irl tar | at tl Cll ¢ url yusl 

IC VOLT cl cy p bu broke olt LO gored 1 to rth ye Bate. 
man who just then came running out of the door 


day. I suppose you saw the story this morning: 2A 

“Ves,” said Latimer, turning slowly red. ‘1 saw it, and 
| think it was one of the lowest and filthiest bits of journalis:n 
that has ever come to my attention.” 

The reporter gave a sudden laugh of pure amazement, arid 
turned to look at his friends, who moved closer up with 
bright and eager faces like young men about to witness a 
fascinating play. ‘Oh, come,” he si - with great amusement, 
“that was news, you know, Mr. Latimer. Stone is a man 


—_ much in the pub lic eye, and when he makes a public 
break like that—well, it’s a topping story. 

But Latimer faced them sternly. ‘I repeat,’? said he, 
‘that it was one of the filthiest bits of journalism that his 
ever come my way, because it was a perfectly cynic: 
attempt to hurt and discredit a man who is one of the most 
useful citizens of this community. You all know Arthur 
Stone’s value. You know what he has done and you know 
that if he is allowed to go on unhampered he will do still 


more —tremendous things, things you and I can’t even guess 
at. Yet, Just to make what you call ‘news,’ you are ready 
to do your best to destroy him. If that’s not low, if that’ 
not filthy, then I don’t know what the words mean.” 

The young reporter brushed all this aside with a gesture, 
He came a step nearer and his face was eager and keen, 
‘Mr. Latimer, will you say what you think about the 
thing—I mean about Stone’s break? You were there. Y« 
saved the beggar when Stone had passed him up. Will y 
say what you think of what Stone did, or what he didn’t do? 

‘[ will say,’’ Latimer answered, “‘ what any right-mind 
person, appreciative of Mr. Stone’s value to the communit 
would say: that I think hedid theabsolutely right thing, and 
[amon my way up to his room now to tell him so”; and, 
taking Flambeau’s arm, he went on into the house and 
mounted the stairs. He knocked at Stone’s door, heard a 
voice, and they went in. 


few! know he didn’t seem like a chap who’d just had a 
nasty blow,” Latimer said later to Linda. ‘‘ He seemed 
rather jubilant, as if he had scored; and so, I believe, 
he thought he had. He said it wasn’t often a man got the 
chance publicly to live up to his ideals. J7Ze had had the 
chance and he’d taken it, gone on record. A few fools, 
he thought, would blame him because he hadn’t behaved like 
the hero in a romance, but sensible people, once they wer: 
accustomed to the shock of a smashed tradition, would 
how right he was. Well, there wasn’t much to say back. 
We'd arrived, you see, too late; he’d been talking. We 
stayed a bit and came away. We went there expecting to 
wring his hand and do our best to cheer him up; we found 
him striding about the place, very sure of himself, rather 
amused at us and defiant of the whole world.” 

“Was it real, Coppy,” she asked him anxiously, ‘th 
defiance; or was it a—bluff?” 

Latimer shrugged his shoulders. “Ah! that’s too much 
for me. He looked a bit white, I thought, asif he hadn’t slept 
too well; and he was rather jerky and nervous. But I think 
he pretty genuinely believed he had scored. I hope he’ 
prove to have been right.”’ 

ae. ou hope but you don’t believe it.” 

‘No, old L aa Idon’t. I’m afraid he doesn’t realize how 
many more there are of the people he called ‘fools’ than of 
the ‘sensible.’ I’m afraid he’s underrating the weight of 
tradition. Well, we shall just have to wait and see whether 
the other papers take up the wretched story or not.” 

They hadn’t long to wait. The other papers, or most of 
them, did take it up. They pounced upon it with a puzzling, 
an incomprehensible eagerness. They seemed to laugh with 
a kind of evil glee at this opportunity of striking at the man 
they had si ) lately praised for his public services. They 
held him a to scorn as a false preacher, a professed bene- 
factor of mankind who had turned his back when put to the 
test of personal sacrifice. And all this under the guise of 
adroitly colored news; for, with one or two exceptions, no 
papcr re ferred to the matter on its editorial page. Stone was 
condemned by inference, by manner and by hint. 

Then a certain clergyman, not famous for shrinking from 
the light of public notice, preached on the text ‘Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends,”’ and in the course of his sermon referred to 
Arthur Stone as “that man of empty soul who has public ly 
struck at the whole spirit of the Christian ceca And 
it is needless to say the discourse was given prominent place 
in the Monday news. 


. REACHED Stone at last, it struck home upon him 
the extraordinary energy of this wide-fronted attack. He 
came to Linda one day, a week after the time of the runa- 
way, with, if not fear, certainly something like bewilderment 
and alarm in his eyes. It wasn’t, of course, the first time 
they had met. She had seen him almost daily, and though 
they had never ‘“‘had it out”’ there had been no visible strain 
in their relation. Linda had stood by him loyally, making 
his cause her own. 

Oddly enough her father, who had behaved at first with 
such violence, ‘‘came round”? within a day or two, greatly 
to her relief and satisfaction, and was very civil to Arthur 
Stone when they met, and very tender and sympathetic with 
his daughter. She knew, to be sure, that something deep 
within him had suffered an irreparable hurt —so, indeed, had 
something deep within herself—but she was immensely 
relieved at his change of face, and pleased and grateful. 

Linda looked up at her fiancé as he came that day into the 
drawing-room, and saw instantly that the siege had begun 
it last to tell upon him. She squeezed herself out from 
behind the tea-table where she had been sitting and went 
ind put her hands on his shoulders. ‘* You look very tired.” 

“Oh, I’m not tired. It’s just that this thing has got a 
itthe on my nerves.”’ 

“TL know. It’s beastly, Arthur. Well, you'll just have to 
comfort vourself with knowing that you’re right and that 
your friends are standing by, your friends and—I.”’ 

He raised his hands, and took hold of her arms. He was 
not usually a demonstrative man, but Linda as she smiled 

up into his face saw his eyes, glow for an instant with 


= an unwonted light and a dark flush come upon his face. 


He bent over her, searching her, asit were, witha sudden 
intentness that was almost fierce. But it lasted only 
foraninstant. Then the fire died from his eyes and the 
flush paled aan and he let her go witha sigh. MO ea: 
you’re standing by, my dear—you and the others. But 
you've no heart in it.” 











He flushed slightly and spread out his hands with a 
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rhe sthATTON Ss BY JAY AM BIDG 
I 
HEN Roberta Chalmers turned her attention to I, darling, will do everything really important. Now, to get 
/ deeds of mercy and kindness she went at them in © serious, what are you going to wear?” 


the spirit of a militant, causing two men to gasp 
only one had gasped before. The impetus to her 
unpaign was given by the new clergyman, who cornered 
Roberta after the sermon one Sunday morning and told her 
that it was a shame not to utilize her splendid energy for 
some good cause, and suggested social service. So she prom- 
ised to work for the needy, and although the Orphans’ Home, 
itely directed by Navarre business men, was more deeply 


where 


rested in gilt-edged investments than in additional aid 
the public, Roberta decided that here was the raw mate- 
hand. The new clergyman had egged her on to 

ty, and she, suddenly pressed with unavoidable social 


racts which she had forgotten in her first enthusiasm, 

a memorandum on her desk-calendar pad, and several 

vecks late ' tearing off the page devoted to the last day of 

February, be ree under date of the first of March the 
annotation: ‘‘Get busy for the orphans.” 

Very naturally she dived into her new furcoat and ran down 

Oak Street to talk it over with her young sister-in-law, 

Mrs. Henry Chalmers. 

[t seems to me,” said the latter thoughtfully, ‘that 

ybe the orphans would like it better if we gav e ‘em a good 
time instead of j-just raising money for a fund.’ 

Well you see, Alice, they won't let the kiddies out of the 
Home for parties; we've tried time after time to get ‘em out, 
but the trustees won’t let us have a crack at ’em. But if we 
raise some money they'll make a fund out of it for ice cream 

ext summer, or something extra like that, and as long 

ll we can do I think we'd better do it.” 


as 


So do I,” agreed Mrs. Chalmers. ‘ But how?’ 

Vell a thought about a bazar. You can sell people any 
junk at a bazar, and charge ’em every time they turn 
nd. The -n look at the graft! Henry’s on the house 


mittee of the Country Club, so we can probably get the 
for nothing. Mr. Kellogg’s a trustee of the Home, 
‘'t see how he could possibly have the nerve to charge us 
the lumber to make the booths. 
thought we ought to make a thou- 


| dollars.’ 


sO 


Alice. 
about 


said 
clever 


be nice,”’ 
awfully 


‘HAT will 
“You're 
e things.’’ 
Well I’m all right if I 
st irted,’’ conceded Roberta with due 
lesty. ‘‘Now we two and Henry 
Ilsie Jonesand GeorgeGraham will 
he committee. George is in the 
bok, so we'll let him run the program 
then everybody will have to adver- 
t «init. And Elsie can dash around 

scare up things to sell.” 
\nd what can I do?” asked Alice 

e cerly. 

Why you and I will do the head 
We'll all get together and ap- 
t people to take charge of the 
hs; and that reminds me, you’d 
r have Henry design a big silk badge 
know you've got 
he committee.’ 


ever get 


‘em to wear. 


for 
to placate ’em some way if they aren't 


\nd—when do we have it ?”’ 
Saturday night,’’ mused Roberta, ‘so the men won't 
the slightest excuse for s.aying away. What’s doing 


last week this month?” 

Nothing.”’ 

\ll right; we'll have it then.’ 

Why not have a dance afterward, a real masquerade? 
en everybody could come in costume and it would look 

a real bazar.”’ 

Oh, great !"’ said Roberta in awed appreciation. ‘‘ Beau- 
ul! It’s the best idea ’* She beamed on Mrs. Henry 
ialmers. ‘Alice,’ she begged, “show did Henry, with all 
is punk theories of life, ever land such a wonder as you?”’ 
“ But—but what will Henry do? 
‘Oh, Henry!" deprecated his sister. 
ivial thin; gs that we don’t want to bother about. 


’ 


You and 





“He'll look after 


By Holworthy Hall 


Henry Chalmers was no more irritable than the average 
young man, and it is not in the least discreditable to him 
that he was both vexed and grieved one evening to find his 
own particular room—which he called a ‘‘study,’’ Alice a 
“den” and Roberta a ‘‘cage’’—the repository of all the 
unwanted merchandise of the Heights. His desk, his chairs, 
his divan were piled high, and great leaning towers swayed 
against the walls. 





‘For the love of Percy !"’ said 1as ‘What 7s 
this? You’re not going into th 1 business, are 
you?” 

“Oh, no,” said Alice. ‘It’s the ch-charity bazar.”’ 


‘Charity !”’ ejaculated Henry, picking from a heap of hab- 
erdashery a purple tie with green embellishments. ‘‘ Charity! 
Oh, Charity, how many crimes are committed in thy name! 
What a perfectly barbarous cravat!” 


‘I f-found that in an old bag in the attic,”’ stated Alice 
calmly. ‘It’s yours.” 
‘““Never!’’ he shouted indignantly. ‘Me? Not in a 


” 


hundred years! 
‘It’s for the hit-or-miss booth,’’ explained Mrs. Henry. 
‘*Roberta’s coming at eight o’clock to do up the packages. 
UT look here!”’ objected Henry. ‘‘Here’s a perfectly 
good pair of my suspenders.” 


“T know, dear; but you almost always wear a belt. You 
don’t really mind, do you?” 

Henry straighte ned from the heap and looked searchingly 
at his small wif ‘Would you mind telling me just what 
kind of spear eg sale this is. Alice? Is there a scrap-iron 
table? Why are my old six-pound dumb-bells in here?” 

“Why, it’s j-just this: we do up a lot of things in packages 


apiece. These things 
That’s nothing, 


and sell them hit-or-miss for ten cents 
are all b-brand new; they’re real bargains 


dear—just that old fuzzy waistcoat you've never worn.” 
‘Fuzzy waistcoat!’’ he gasped. ‘‘That’s a 
genuine Angora; it cost me eight dollars.” 
: It did Well I’m g-glad vou told me. Roberta 


and I thought it was almost too pretty for hit-or- 
miss; we'd almost decided to put it in with the 
fifty-cent articles.”’ 


‘Well—get this mess out of here as soon as you 
can, will you? 

‘Get out! W hy Henry, we'd planned to use this 
for our offic ce! : 


‘Office! 
mean warehouse ?’ 
‘“‘Oh!—before I forget it—George Graham was 
on the committee, but he’s got to go to a bankers’ 
convention, so you'll have to mé ike up the progr m 
and get a lot of advertiseme ntsforit. Will you? 
‘Aren’t the re any other men who could take a 
shot at it, dear? I’m rather busy — 
“Why, it’s your s-sister’s idea, and we thought 
you'd be glad to help on some of the little things.” 
‘Surely I[am,’’ said Henry hastily. “If I can't 
sell space in the thing I can fill it up with ‘This 
Space Reserved’ and ‘Compliments of a Friend.’ I'll get up 
a whale of a program. And by-the-way, you ‘M hi ive a good 
deal of money to handle; who's your treasurer?” 


‘repeated Henry weakly. ‘‘ Don’t you 


‘We thought you'd be; you're the only man on the 
executive committee.” 
INE! In other words what Iam not—isn’t. _ Did I tell 


2 


you we've got to file a bond with the club?’ 

‘A what?’ 

“Bond. The floors and walls might be all scratched up, 
you know, and it’s in the constitution that when any outside 
organizi ition gets permission to pull off an affair in the club- 
house it’s got to file a bond fora hundred dollars.” 

“Well, will you see to it, dear?”’ 

‘T knew it! said Henry. “Yes, I'll see to it. 
bright spot,’’ he declared after a moment's reflection: 
doesn’ t cost me any thing to get in, does it?”’ 

“Don’t you believe it !”’ ¢ ried Roberta, who had just come 
in behind ‘him. ‘This is a charity affair, and everything 
(Page 17 
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le 


costs everybody something. Ten cents at the door, little 
brother, and no change either. Well, are we ready to begin?” 

‘I guess I’ll go down and read,” said Henry, making for 
the door. 

But Roberta intercepted him. ‘‘Not much you don’t,” 
she contradicted pleasantly. ‘* You don’t think Alice and I 
can do everything about this party, do you? You just sit 
down and tie up packages for us. 

Henry sighed and sat down. Snatching 
moment when both the girls were apparently 
box of knick-knacks he quickly 
cravat 

The action was observed by 
toturn her | 


an opportune 
absorbed in a 
exhumed the purple and green 
the pile and stuffed + into his coat pocket. 

-s. Chalmers, who chanced 
1t— se she pounced upon him. 


from 


head at that momer 


‘G-give it up!’’ she ordered sternly. ‘‘ What is it? 
Henry sheepishly produced the tie. 
“Oh! did you really want it, dear? Roberta, shall we let 
him have it?” 
‘It was already in the collection,’”’ said Roberta judg- 


he could have bought it at the sale 
for ten cents; he must value it more than that. Keep the 
awful thing, Henry, and come up with a quarter. 

‘I want th: it waistcoat back too. 

“Tt’s yours for a dollar.”’ 

“Here then!”’ said Henry, fumblingforcash. He tendered 
Robe ‘rta a five-dollar bill which she hailed joyfully. 

‘‘No change, no change!’ she cried ecstatically. ‘ 
one of the rules for charity bazars, sag 
we're going to make a wad of money, Alice 
here! We've tei 


matically. ‘‘Let’s see: 


‘That’s 

no change! Say, 

», my child! Look 

made five dollars al 
II 

N AN 


nec essity 


inguarded moment H entioned the great 

for system in all thin that innocent sug- 
gestion returned to him tenfold. When Roberta wanted some- 
thing done she dashed down to Oak Street and told Alice just 
how to do it; and when He nry came home Alice passed the 


, 
enrv had m 
hings, and 


message along to him; and Henry, having no assistant of his 
own, generally had to look after the 
thing himself; so that by the third week 
in the month he had assumed so many 


new responsibilitie s that there was a 
reasonable doubt whether he was super- 
intendent of the wire-fence factory or 
of the Orphans’ Home. 
This was the system: 


do it!”’ 
He saw to 
posters 


‘Let Henry 


the printing of three- 
sheet | and gaudy placards for 
shop windows. He made up an elabo- 
rate program and solicited illogical ad- 
vertisements for it. He personally 
signed the bond for the Country Club. 
He purchased a phonograph to be raf- 
fled, and rested in Providence his 
chances for reimbursement. Hechar- 
tered an orchestra and assumed the 
responsibility for its payment. He had 
a the costumer run over from 
Cincinnati to take the measurements 
of those who yearned for special magnificence, and he guaran- 
teed a hundred dollars’ worth of trade to him. And on Satur- 
day afternoon he borrowed the Grahams’ runabout and spent 
three hours on the small errands which had been forgotten 
until the last minute. 


. . . . . . . . . . . 


henneoe. tt 
-aTrical 


At eight o’clock of the eventful evening Henry inserted 
himself into an Austrian hussar’s uniform one size too 
large above the waist and two sizes too small below it, and 
handed Alice into a seagoing hack bound for the Country Club. 
Roberta and Elsie Jones and the watchers over the booths 
were already on the ground, awaiting the first patrons. They 
greeted the Chalmers pair with the utmost friendliness. 
‘Hello, people!”’ they cried. ‘‘Isn’t it lovely ?”’ 

It was, infact, what the ‘* Reporter-Democrat”’ was certain 
to call veritable fairyland.’’ The lobby, the grill-room 
and the dining-room were lined with draped and decorated 
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EXPLAIN THESE 





To Get Business Men Interested in Church 


How do you account for the lack of interest 
on the part of business men of today in 
church work? From my point of view a few 
good strong business men are one of the best 
assets the church can findtoday. However, 
the present position and attitude of the 
church fail to attract these men. What 
should be done to get business men into the 
chur ch? 


| kee ch urch has failed to present the truths 
which will help business men in the struggle 
of life in which they are engaged, and has failed 
to provide the kind of work which they are 
7 1 inclined to perform. Peter, in his 
of the elements which make up a 
puts next to faith, which 
ity or manliness, then 
> I ntrol. church has 
laid great e mph asis on sweetness and gentleness 
but very li ittle on virility and forcefulness. It 
tified the **meek and lowly” Jesus, but 
has forgotten that He was also the Lion of the 
tribe of Judah; forgotten that He showed, in 
Spices wrongs and in His rebukes 
of popu lar prejuc dices, a vigor of heroism not 
in the world’s history. The church 
has not honored knowledge. It has, on the con- 
trary, urged men to accept without questioning 
whatever the ecclesig istics declared to be tri uth, 
1} shed, for y with physical pen- 
lately with reprobation, any 
It has not 
ntrary 
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cks on vested 


sur dassed 






















ques- 
encouraged 
it has demanded 
ubmit themselves to 
i Nor has it given men 
1 of work wl any efficient and ener- 
] lbe willin gto undertake, though 


ined to speak or pray 











in meet- 
Is. I was first 
had always 





t—by a series of ser- 
\ H. S. Tyng, on the 
and heroic achievements of 


more by the vigorous and 
icterof the preacher. You 
rt our time 








v k do witn the chu 
7 whi ot preac hers nor teach 
eel t iselves fitted to undertake. 


Should Divorced Persons Marry? 


Do vou think it wrong for a divorced person 
to marry, or to marry a divorced person? 











mple reply to your ques- 
ve. I do not hold that 
nd that it never ought 
Ly Nor do If think 
Ww] hosoe bth cde vena de away 
not nm uitteth < nie 


lone that is 1 


1s a sacran 
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Ived for an 


3 saying 
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cause. 



















itaway their wives 
10t follow that He would 
bit a man or a woman from seeking sep- 


1 eye ° aur 
under a civilization whicn 





. rs : 
again, 1t does ! 


11 . 
allows no 
: ; 
impartial court has 





ided that there is 
not be doubted 
ma lage is regarded 
, and separations are resorted to 

In neral the influence of 
should be exerted in favor ofa 
the causes for divorce and a 
1 for the sacredness of the marriage 


nd dec 











States divorce proceedings are 


han formal, and divorce is granted 
ically whenever it is desired, with or with- 
out cause. Under these circumstances the only 
an give to your question is that the pre- 
mption is always against a second marriage 
r divorce, and that to justify such marriage 


, 1 1 1 ] 
the reasons should be very clear and strong 








“Conversion” and ‘ Sanctification” 





‘tincation or 





holiness”? 
>, namely, “conve 


taught in 


| DO not think that there is any such sharp 
distinction between conversion and sanctifi 
ion as seems to be indicated by some current 
literature. But most of us are only 
hristian. Jesus says that no man can 
rve two masters. We do not believe Him 
We divide our time and our energies, giving 
them partly to the service of God and partly to 
the service of ourselves. Jesus tells us not to be 
divided in our minds—for that is the mean ing 
of the original—saying, ° Ww hat shall we eat? 
‘‘What shall we drink?” *‘ Wherewithal shall 
we be clothed?”’ We do not follow His counsel. 
Part of our thought we give to what we call 
religious activities; the other part to the service 
of ourselves. We divide life into two compart- 
ments, the secular and the religious, and are 
always perplexed how to adjust their conflicting 
claims. When we realize that this is a false 














THINGS ? 








'N RELIGIOUS matters an age of doubt 

has been followed by an age of questioning. 
At no other time, perhaps, within the last dec- 
ade has the great moral and ethical awaken- 
ing among the people led to so many questions 
about religious beliefs and right living as at 
the present time. The Bible is today literally 
the storm-center of hungry questioning. 

Into this healthy maelstrom of question- 
ing The Ladies’ Home Journal asked Doctor 
Abbott to come and make clear, through con- 
cise and popular explanation, some of the 
points of doubt which are in the minds of so 
many people. 

Those who desire a fuller treatment of the 
subjects here discussed are referred to the 
pages of “ The Outlook,” of which periodical 
Doctor Abbott is Editor-in-Chief, where for 
more than twenty-five years he has been dis- 
cussing in his regular weekly editorial con- 
tributions the practical and philosophical 
problems of the life of the spirit. 

The Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 








distinction, that Jesus was as religious when He 
was feeding the multitude as when He was 
teaching them; that He was as religious when 
“7 was cooking breakfast for the disciples to eat 
ter their night’s fishing on the Sea of Galilee 
as He was in His af ‘ter-breakfast talk with 
Peter; that it is religious to give a cup of cold 
water to a disciple, in the name of a disciple; 
that we are sent into the world as Jesus was sent 
into the world, not to be ministered unto but to 
minister; and when we give ourselves to that 
ministering with the same singleness of purpose 
with which Jesus Christ gave Himself, we get rid 
of all the perplexity which comes from trying 
0 serve two masters, and come into that peace 
of God which passeth all understanding. Some 
ttain this simpl licity of life by a sudden expe- 
rience; some by a gradual de velopn nent, and 


‘Godliness With Contentment” 


Will faith in Christ assure us of a happy 

existence on earth, provided we practice the 

Golden Rule with a zeal and enthusiasm of 

- God-fearing people? I am newly married 

and desire to be a benefit to the world and 
yet wish to be content with this life. 


T MIGHT be enough to answer in the words 
of the Apostle: ‘* Godliness is profitable unto 
all things, having promis e of the life that now is, 
1 of that which is to come.”’ Faith in Christ 
does not assure us of a peaceful and prosperous 
existence on the earth. The existence of Christ 
was not peaceful and prosperous, es it was a 
joyful existence, for in almost His last words 
He said to His disciples: ** These things have I 
spoken unto you that my joy might remain in 
1, and that your joy might be full.” And 

> ‘His life was not in its external condition 
ble, yet His hear t we is full of peace. The 
of faith in Christ which consists in a desire 
like Him and to live a life of love and 
e like His assures to him who has such a 
1 a joy like Christ’s. You certainly need not 
» afraid of being h 1appy. In Paul’s catalog of 
the fruits of the spirit, love comes first, joy 
next, and he answers directly the question im- 
plied in your second sentence, when he says 
tha with contentment is great 
gain.’’ They are certainly not inconsistent. 





ai 





‘Godliness 


Meaning of the Holy Trinity 


My little girl of nine years, W ith good Bible 
training, has just said: “Don’t you think 
God was very selfish to send His son to this 
world instead of coming Himself?” Can you 
make the conception of the Holy Trinity 
clearer and help a perplexed mother? 


\" Y ANSWER TI should like to address to your 
4 little girl and write it if possible so that she 
can unders stand it: I do not wonder that you 
think that there are two Gods, that one was 
angry with us because we had sinned, that the 
other was sorry with us because we sinned, and 
that the second God was sent to earth by the 


first God to bear the punishment of our sins in 





rder that we might be forgiven. But this is 
lot W the Bible teaches. It does not say 
that God was so angry with the world, but that 
He so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten son. Do you not know that when you 


lo wrong it I Does she not 

her work and sit down by 
to you what injury your wrong is 
1to others? And when she does 
his does it not make you sorry that you have 
done wrong, and resolve that you will not do so 
again? So I think when we do wrong it hurts 
our Father. Because He loves us He suffers 
whenever we do wrong, and He has come into 
our lives, and lived with us, and suffered pa- 
tiently all the wrong-doing that was inflicted on 
Him, in order that He might teach us how to 
live, and by His love inspire us to love Him and 
live the kind of life which He wishes us to live. 
This truth is beautifully put in of the 
hymns we sing at church: 

O, dearly, dearly has He loved, 

And we must love Him too, 
And trust in His redeeming blood, 
And try His works to do. 


1urts your mother? 
sometimes put aside 
you yah 


1 “a 
doing to 








1er an¢ 
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one 


How Much Should We Give to Charity ? 





Does not God claim the tenth, as His share, 
of all our profits, in return for all our tem- 
poral blessings which are from Him, since 
He gives health, power of mind and body 
and spirit to the young as well as tothe old, 
to the poor as well as to the rich, to the 
sinner as well as to the saint? 


‘bes provisions of the Old Testament requir- 
ing the contribution of one-tenth of the 
produce, for religious and charitable purposes, 
provided only for one-tenth of agriculture pro- 
duce, including flocks and cattle. It is evident 
that this regulation is not applicable to our 
modern civilization, since if it is literally inter- 
preted the tax would fall almost exclusively 
upon the agricultural population. _Jesus Christ 
interprets the Christian principle in more than 
one parable. This principle may be stated thus: 
All that we possess, including our physical and 
mental powers, are given to us, not for our own 
selfish enjoyment, but as instruments for pro- 
moting the common welfare. We are trustees, 
and are to regard all our possessions as held by us 
in trust. There are some persons in this country 
whose income is so small that it is their duty to 
appropriate *he whole of it for the benefit of 
their famil,. There are others whose income is 
so large that only a small portion of it can be 
wisely spent on the family. To spend more 
would promote extravagance, luxury and deteri- 
oration of character. For most of us, however, 
it is an excellent plan to set aside a definite sum 
every year, to be spent in what we call benev- 
olence—that is, in charitable service to others 
which brings no return to ourselves. 


Prayers of a Christian for a Sinner 


Do the prayers of a Christian for a sinner’s 

salvation ever do any good unless the sinner 
knows that he is the object of prayer? It 
seems to me that as God is always ready to 
save the sinner prayer cannot make Him 
more so. 


AGREE with you that prayer cannot make 

God more ready to save the sinner. But your 
prayer may be the means which God would 
employ to save the sinner. In the first place 
you and I know too little of the laws of the 
ual universe to be dogmatic about it. 
There is very good reason to believe that the 
action of one mind is sometimes communicated 
to another mind without any of the physical 
instruments, such as sight and hearing, with 
which we are acquainted. Such communication 
is known as telepathy, or thought trans sferenc c; 
How can you be sure that your earnest desire 
for your friend, expressed in prayer, may not 
have a direct telepathic influence upon him? 
You may ask: ‘‘How can you be sure that it 
does?”’ I cannot be sure that it does. But the 
recorded evidences of answers to prayer in such 
cases, and my own personal experience of such 
answers, justify me in praying without waiting 
for any s¢ ientific explz ination or assurance. In 
the second place prayer is listening as well as 
speaking. If you pray for your friend, with a 
receptive mind, there will at times come to you 
from the unknown a suggestion of something you 
can do for him which had not occurred to you. 





When a Child Dies Without Baptism 


Can a baby that died without baptism, of 
parents that have not always lived uptothe 
full measure of the ideal of life indicated by 
the Ten Commandments, be saved and go 
to Heaven? 


ESUS CHRIST declares explicitly that the 

little children belong in God’s Kingdom. ‘‘Of 
such,” He says, ‘‘is the Kingdom of God.” 
They are especially dear to the Father’s heart. 
‘Their angels’’—that is, their guardians—‘‘ do 
always behold the face of My Father which is in 
Heaven.” In the face of such declarations as 
these, and in the face of the purity and inno- 
cence of a little child who has not yet reached 
an age in which he has any understanding of life 
or any capacity to choose between good and 
evil, to declare that he will be denied eternal 
life because his parents or guardians have failed 
in their supposed duty to him seems to me to 
deny, not only the teaching of Christ, but also 
the goodness and the jus stic e of God. Your child 
is God’s child. He has been intrusted to your 
keeping for a little while. If your Father has 
taken him from your keeping it is that He may 
take him to Himself. In the death of a little 
child Christ takes him in His arms to bless him. 


[here is Nothing Wrong in Cremation 
Being a Christian myself I should like to 


know whether there is any wrong in my 
idea in favor of the body being cremated? 


| SEE nothing in the te 
the New Testament 


Death is the 


iching of Christ or of 
potas rse to cremation. 


separation of the spirit from the 
body. When this takes place decay of the body 
at once commences. That decay necessarily 


involves the destruction of the body. Whether 
that destruction takes place by combustion or 
by gradual absorption into the earth, whether 
it takes a few moments for its completion or a 
fe w years, is wholly immaterial. The body is 

yut the habitation of the spirit. When the spirit 
re aves its habitation it is a matter of little con- 
sequence by what process destruction of the 
untenanted house is accomplished. The notion 
that the future life depends upon the preserva- 
tion of the body in a future resurrection is a 
notion borrowed from paganism and has no 
place in Christian faith. 
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if your suit is 
Skinner's 
Satin 


Wear it all summer 
long —in fresh or salt 
‘water— it will not fade 
or lose its lustre. 

Skinner’s Satin, known 
everywhere as the stand- 
ard for garment linings, 
has quickly proved itself 
the one reliable satin for 
bathing suits. Woven of 
full-size, pure dye silk, 
its remarkable wearing 
quality is proof agains! 
the severest tests of water 
and sun. 





Women who buy in- 
ferior satins soon regret 
their mistake. With the 
first dip in ocean or lake, 
the lustre is gone and the 
suit is ruined. The only 
way to be sure of your 
bathing suit is to get 
Skinner's Satin— 
Guaranteed fast color 

Its naturally heavy fabric 
does not cling to the figure 
when wet, aslighter satins do. 

Look for the name 
in the selvage when 
you buy —if it isn’t there, 
the satin isn't Skinner's. 





Write for samples of the popu- 
lar bathing suit shades. 


Address Dept. G. 


William Skinner 
G& Sons 


Cor. Fourth Ave. and 17th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 






New York Philadelphia 
Chicago oston 
Mills Established 
Holyoke . 1848 
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2 ner? “Thainge 
Bright Things 


Why He Was in Doubt 


XHE Sunday-school teacher had explained 
| the familiar Bible story at length and then 
ked Tommy if he expected to be among the 
1eep Or among the goats. 

“Jdunno,”’ said Tommy doubtfully. “ How’s 
feller to tell when his Maw calls him a lamb 
1’ his Paw says he’sa pesky kid?” 


Her Party Speech 


UCILLE was a carefully brought up little girl 
i of five and she returned in high glee from 
r first party. “I was a good girl, Mamma,’ 

e announced, “and I talked nice all the time.” 

“Did you remember to say something nice to 
Applegate just before leaving?” asked her 
othe rc 
“Oh, yes, I did,” responded Lucille. “I 
niled at her and said: ‘I enjoyed myself very 
uch, Mrs. Applegate. I had lots more to eat 
an I ’spected to have.’”’ 


They Would Finish Him 
S HE a finished musician? ”’ asked a man of 
his neighbors. 
“Not yet,’’ was the answer; ‘‘but hew ill be if 
e neighbors have their way about it. 


An Artful Dodger 


OUNT,” said the lady to the foreign noble- 
manat the charity bazar, “won’tyou buy 
iisrose? It isonly fiv e dollars.” 
“Tl am very sorry,” said the Count with a 
ourtly bow, ‘‘but ze price is a leetle too high.’’ 
The lady kissed the rose. ‘‘ And now, Count, 
ill you buy it?” 
“No, Madame,” he said with a still deeper 
“now ze rose is priceless.” 


The Reason 


is the reason,” asked the gallant 


Woe of 


a young lady, “that men 
ver kiss each other, while women waste a 


orld of kisses on other feminine faces? 
“Because,” was the reply, ‘‘men have 
ling better to kiss and women haven't. 


some- 





Then Relations Grew Strained 


WAS a college professor, greatly beloved 
res use of his kind heart, but with the 
mmon scholastic failing of being v ery absent- 
inded. He visited his married niece and 
stened to her praise of her first-born. When 
e paused for breath the professor felt that he 
ist say something. 
“Can the little fellow walk?” he 
very appearance of interest. 
“Walk?”? cried the mother indignantly. 
Why he’s been walking now for five months.”’ 
“Dear me!” exclaimed the professor, again 
relapsing into abstraction. ‘‘ What along way 
must have gone.” 


ot 


asked with 


Good Thing 


\V J HEN Eleanor was ten a new baby arrived 
at the house, and, of course, the new ar 
val occupied the attention of every one. In 
nsequence Eleanor felt rather neglected. 

One afternoon Mrs. Bancroft was calling, and 

Eleanor entered she asked: 

“How are you, Eleanor?”’ 

‘Oh, I’m allright,” was the little girl’s reply, 
) a rather dismal tone, “except that I think 
here is too much competition in this world,” 


Too Much of a 


eat Solution 


H, PAPA!” called Willie excitedly; 

a big bk nce bug on the ceiling.” 
“Allright, son,’’ said the professor, busy with 
essay; ‘step on it and don’t bother me.” 


**there’s 


How He Fixed It 


JAPA,” said the small boy, ‘* Johnny Bur- 
ton’s goin’ to have a birthday party next 
eek and he said he’d invite me. An’ I gotta 
ike a present. id 
“A present?” said his father. ‘‘ What for?”’ 
“Johnny’s birthday,” replied the youth. 
\ll the kids take pre sents.” 


Things hadn’t gone right that day with 
ither and he was in bad humor. 
‘That’s all nonsense,” he declared. *‘ Every 


y or two it’sa present here ora present there. 
you can’t be invited without taking a present 
1 better not £0. 
rhe boy made noanswer. The next day the 
ther repre tted his hz isty words and said toh is 
‘George, I brought a couple of books 
icht for you to take to Johnny's party.” 
‘It’s too late now, Pa,” gloom 
‘I licked him today, so he wouldn’t invite 





said George 


Not Worth It 


nro YOU saw the woman diop her purse,” 
WY said Mr. Marks to his friend, | ‘but lost her 


the crowd. Did you adve tise? , 


‘Oh, yes,” said Mr. Parks, “but I didn’t get 
n answer. I put this in the papers: ‘If the 
ain woman about forty-five years of j age wear- 


ig a dress and a hat of last year’s style who 
ost a purse containing $3.50 on Twenty-second 
Street on Saturday will apply to , the 
property will be returned.’ ”’ 

“Good heavens, man!’’ said Mr. 
No wonder you didn’t get an 
voman in the world 
escription for $3.50.”” 





Marks. 
answer. No 
would own up to that 





©’ { eh) ll | ~ 
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Le 


linnes That People 


For Identification 


NE little boy wrote a letter to his chum 
and described a slight accident to a play- 
mate thus: 
You know Charlie Miller’s neck? Well, he fell 
in the pond up to it. 


Not Altogether Sympathy 


‘} OBERT,”’ said the teacher sternly, ‘‘ did 
your father w hip you for what you did in 
school yesterday ?’ 
““No, Ma’am,” said Robert, ‘‘he didn’t. He 
said it would hurt him more than it would me.” 
“* Nonsense! replied the teacher; “your 
father is . ntirely too sympathetic.” 
“*Oh, I don’t know,” said. Robert; 
got rheumatism in both arms. 


“Paw’s 





True To His Job 


N AMERICAN traveling man was being 
Z shown around by an English guide. 

‘*In this room, sir,”’ said the guide, ‘‘is where 
W ellington received his first commission.” 

“Indeed,” said the drummer, ‘‘and how much 
commission did he get?” 


Brightening the Home 


OW’S the baby?” inquired the neighbor, 
of the new father. 
‘Fine,’ said the proud _— nt. 
‘Don’t you find that a baby vgs vag up a 
household wonderfully?”” pursued his friend. 
‘“*Yes,’’ said the parent with a sigh; ‘‘we 
have the gas going most of the night now.’’ 


And George Did 


“HE new battleship schools instituted by the 
Secretary of the Navy have made some 
startling contributions to literature. Here is 
the essay of a Filipino sailor who was told to 
write about George Washington: 

George Wassingham was sore because Americal 
persons is not free. He sale to England on —— 
[naming his own battleship] ship and Say to King 

express declaracion of indype ndence for Amer- 
ical persons.” King he say ‘Nothin’ doin’’’ and 
Mr. Wassingham tell Admiral Dewey to shoot tur- 
ret guns at him. Bime-by King, he say he will not 
rule Americal pers im. Let George do it 
say King and today Americal is free. 






persons 


She Was Prepared 


TRUST, Miss Tappit,”’ said the benevolent 

employer to his stenographer, ‘that you 
have something in reserve for a rainy day. 

‘Yes, sir,’ said the earnest 
at am going to Marry @ man 
tosh.” 


y oung woOmahn. 
named Mackin- 


Provided for Now 


if OBBY had been taught to remember all his 
relatives when he said his prayers. One 
night, as he knelt at his mother’s knee, he did 
not mention the name of a favorite aunt. 
‘‘Why, Bobby,” said the mother, *‘ you didn't 
say ‘God bless Aunt Beatrice and make her 
happy.’ ”’ 
‘Well, Mother,’’ replied the 
don’thaveto saythat any more. 
engaged.” 


little boy, “I 
Aunt Beatrice’s 


His Benevolence 


‘OOD little boy,” purred the benevolent 

Told gentleman. ‘I saw your kind act, 
though you didn’t know I saw it. I saw you 
give your nice big apple to your little friend, and 
I noticed from your cheerful m: nner that you 
r€ joiced in your generous deed.” 

‘You bet,”’ er the angelic one, with a 
seraphic smile; ‘but I jest wish I could see him 
bite into it. 1 -_ out all the inside and filled 
it up With mustard and red pepper. 


No Improvement 


ANE had just returned from her first day at 

school and was asked how she liked it. 

**T don’t believe I care very much about it,” 
Jane replied. “That teacher talks back to me 
almost as much as my Mother does.”’ 





One Dream Realized 


*TRANGE,” said the first tramp medita 


tively, “Show few of our youthful dreams 
ever cOme true! 
“Oh, I dunno,” said his companion; **T re 


member I used to dream about wearin’ long 
pants, and now! guess I wear ’em longer than 
any one else in the country. 


His Definition 


TATURAL history had been the subject of 
the day’s lesson in school and the teacher 
acleads 
‘Now who can tellus what an oysteris?”’ 
Asmall hand, gesticulating violently, shot up 
into the air anda shrill voice called out: 
Ay know—I can tell, teacher.” 
“Well, Bobby, “ig said the teacher, 
te Il us what an oyster i 
“An oyster,’ triumphantly announced Bobby, 
**isa fish built like a nut.” 


“you may 











Have Laughed Over 


A Fitting Name for Boston 


f & IE Boston man was proudly exhibiting the 
sights of the city to his out-of-town friend 
and visibly swelled with pride while doing so. 
At each new object he remarked: “Boston is 
such a unique town!’’ 

After enduring this every few minutes for 
several hours, the friend said impatiently: 

Lemme see. ‘Unique’—that comes from 
unus, one, and equine, horse. Yes, you are right. 
Boston is certainly a unique town. 


A Question of Conditions 


Mt: AT are you going to do, Jack, 
the friend of the family—* 
or Ko to college ?”’ 

“JT think I'll get married,” said Jack; ‘‘it’s 
easier. Mabel says shell marry me on one 
condition, and I can’t get into college with less 
than four.”’ 


”? asked 
get married 


Fixed it Both Ways 


MAN, noted among his friends for his 
d politeness, was hurrying home one night, 
when another man, also in great haste, rushed 
out of an office building xine the two collided 
with great force. 
The second man exhibited anger, while the 
polite man, taking off his hat, said: 

“My dear sir, I don’t know which of us is to 
blame, but Iam in too great a hurry to investi- 
gate. If I ran into youl beg your pardon; if 
you ran into me don’t mentionit. 

So saying he continued home with redoubled 
speed. 


sidings the Firm 


Wes ER,”’ said the customer indignantly, 
what does this mean? Yesterday I was 
here and for the same price got twice as much 
chicken as this.” 
‘Yessir,’ said the waiter, “ 
you sit yesterday, sir?” 

‘Over there by the window.’ 

‘ Ah, that explains it,” said the waiter: ‘“‘we 
ieee give the customers who sit by the win- 
dows extra large portions. It’s an advertise- 
ment.” 


but where did 


The Kindest Action 


“Pp. APA,” said the daughter, “‘ Jack is coming 
tonight to ask your consent to our mar- 
riage Be kind to him, won *t you?’ 
‘Gertataly, my child,” said the stern parent; 
“T’ll do him the kin lestact Ican. I'll tell him 
he can’t have you. 


Playing Safe 


asked the young woman one 
<a is really my very own, 


"i PG! THE R;’ 
day, ‘‘the 
isn’ it itr 
“Why yes, my dear.” 


“And when I marry,” she continued, “I can 
take it with me, can’t I? 
“Certainly, my dear,’ replied the father; 


“but don’t tell any one; 
chan ces.” 


it might injure your 





What it Was 


Wie Mark Twain was at York Harbor, 
Maine, an old fisherman, named Captain 
Brooks, became one of the humorist’s best 
friends. One day Mark dropped in on the old 
tar and said: ‘‘Captain Brooks, do you know 
whether there is an osteopath at the Harbor?” 

‘*Wal,’’ said the old Captain, ‘the’ mebbe, 
but I ain’t never ketched one yet, and I’ve been 
fishin’ here nigh onter forty years.” 

‘*Well,’’? said Mark, “I guess Pll go and 
inquire at the drug store.”’ 

That evening, when Captain Brooks reached 
home, he told his wife about it, and she said: 

‘You're a bright one, Jed Brooks; that ain't 
no fish; it’s a bird.”’ 


His Gift to the Bride 


NEW ENGLAND Congressman who wi 
J-%X visiting in the country called on a bane 
hood friend, now a Justice of the Peace. While 
chatting of old times a couple came in to be 
married. The Justice performed the ceremony, 
and after accepting a modest fee handed the 
bride an umbrella. 

The visitor observed the proceeding sin sol- 
emn silence, and after the couple had made their 
exit he turned to his friend ar as asked: 

‘Do vou always do that, Arthur?’’ 

‘Marry them? Oh, yes, if they 

license.” 

**No. I mean give the bride a present.” 
‘Apresent? Why, wasn’t that her umbrella? 
‘No,” said the Congressman peevishly, ‘it 

was mine.”’ 


have the 






Untranslatable 


\ R. BROWN had just 


registered and was 


about to turn away when the hotel clerk 

asked: - 

** Beg paren sir, but what is your name? 
‘Name?” said the indignant guest. 


“Don't 
you see my signi iture there on the regis ster? ; 

‘Yes, sir, ’ answered the clerk calmly. ‘* That 
is what aroused my curiosity. 


All as One Views It 
N IRISH girl called at Mrs. Green’s to get 


J“ the place as cook 
* Are youa plaine ook?” inquired Mrs. Green. 
“Well, Mum,” replied the girl, *‘yez may 
t ink so, but Officer Mulligan war afther tellin’ 
ne thot meeyes worloike th’ Lakesav Killarney.” 


OU will derive keen pleas- 
| ure and satisfaction from 
|| any of the 

5 


Electrical Appliances—but 
right now interest centers on 


6lFullo 


the Glowing Electric 


Table Range 


which enables you to do all your 
light cooking in comfort during 
the hottest weather. You use it 


anywhere there is an electric light socket 
—the instant the switch plugis inserted the 
coils glow cherry red. No fuss or bother— 
nothing to learn. 






Two operations at the same time 
—do one thing above the glowing coils 
|| and another below. There are three in- 
|| terchangeable dishes—deep, for boiling, 
|| stewing, etc.; medium, for broiling, frying, 
etc.; shallow, 
deep dishes. 





for pancakes or cover to 


While making toast above, you 


shirr eggs in milk below. Also room for 
the coffee-pot or tea-steeper. 





Results are perfect and it 1s so 
quick,so simple. Putacouple of chopsinto 
the pan—grilled to perfection in 10 min- 
utes while minced potatoes are frying or 
creaming above 








If only one food is prepared, then 


several people can be served, or a com- 


plete meal for two. Done to ‘perfection, 
rightwhere served, without fuss orbother. 
E] Grillo is made entirely of pressed steel, 
nickel plated with mirror polish. Ebonite 
handles— always coo Steel-clad, interchange- 
able switch plug with cool gnp and 8 feet of 
flexible cord, same as used on Iron and 
other Heft appliances. Heating Element 


guaranteed for 5 years. 


Price Complete $5.00. Canada $6.50. 


Hotpoint Electric Heating Co. 
Ontario, Cal. New York Chicago London, Eng. 
Canadian Hotpoint Electric 
Heating Co., Limited 
Vancouver, Toronto 


Largest Makers of Electrically Heated | 
Household Appliances in the World i 


‘ 


Home BodK Freel.” 


* Hotpoint 











4 ° 
| Full of helpful infor- ea nani 
| mation on electricity in Add 

the household—Mean- _ ee 


ing of terms —Figuring 
Cost—Economy in In- 
stalling and Using. 


Toca send me 

a free copy of 

" “Home Book of Electricity” 
Chapters for the boys, ‘4 Write your name and ad- 

aswellasthe grownups. “ dress on the margin below. 
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NoTEe—So helpful did the sketches of ** Madame Seraphine 
of New York,’ which have been published in the last few 
issues of THE JOURNAL, seem to the editors that they have 
induced “‘ Miss Clara,’’ her newspaper friend, to act in the 
capacity of a monthly interviewer of ‘* Madame Seraphine”’ 
for THE JOURNAL and explain the methods of this unusually 
clever dressmaker to the readers of this magazine. It should 
be understood that while, of course, the names used: are 
pseudonyms, the story and the characters rest on the basis 
ofactuality. The next interview will appearin THE JOURNAL 
for September. 

THE EpiTors OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


HERE goes a woman who comes 
near knowing what she wants, and 
wanting what she ought to have.” 

Madame Seraphine walked to the win- 
dow and watched the departing customer 
as she went down the steps. 

‘If more young men had wives like her 
moderate incomes would go a good deal 
farther than they do. Practical! That's 
what she is; yet she loves pretty things 
and always manages to have them. She 
and [ have been working together ever 
since she was married, eight years ago, 
and I reckon the respect’s mutual. I cer- 
tainly do like to make clothes for that 
woman! It’s a rest to get out of the re- 
forming business once ina while and work 
for a really sensible woman. 

‘*Now this Mrs. had lots of 
money when she was a girl, bought her 
clothes on the Avenue, and bought plenty 
of them too. Then her father lost all his 
money, and she married a poor man be- 
cause she was in love with him. Maybe 
you think that doesn’t sound extra sensi- 
ble, but it was. ‘ 





She’s one of the few 
customers I have who are happy clear 
through and don't have to give upa single 
one of their closet hooks to a ske leton. 
‘Funny thing, don’t it, how many more 
women can come down inthe world grace- 
fully than can climb up in it gracetully ? 
Getting rich quick will spoil most any 
woman, but getting poor quick seems to 
call out all the pluck and sense a woman's 
tucked away somewhere in hercharacter 


ind like as not forgotten where she put it 


\I——’s husband is yne of 
living-wage er know 
gx abo thirty-five hundred 
nis tastes are as nl s hers 
ins some figuring 
she’s the girl that can do the 


,and I’m the woman that 

her. What she hasn’t learned 
house economically isn't 
worth putting in awoman’s magazine. There isn't five 
vorth of waste in that apartment in a month, yet 
everything is as dainty and sweet as can be. The two 
children are being brought up right and always look 
nice, and their mother’s well dressed even in her morn- 
ing aprons. It’s part of her religion. 

‘*But, you see, she doesn’t waste in the matter of 
clothes any more than she does in the housekeeping. She 
‘r buys a thing because it’s pretty or because it’s 
h or because it’s cheap. Most girls and women 


’s willing 





‘| on 
about ea 


cents 








waste about half their dress money on things that don't 

‘ i l need 

Mrs. \I—— decidese t hat she needs. Then sh 
12 es mW athe ¢ lL! ¢ e need 1 tn MOst pra 
tical, economical and attractive way. Every pa ce 
she spends counts. She never buys a shoddy thing that 
wont Wear S| it pla isalr ck tn will | pe ferieas: 

il. I've never seen her when she didn't look well 
Iress | 

‘She makes most of h own blouses a 1 son ot her 
simple tub frocks. I make everything else except her 
tailored suits som imes | yUst cut ind fi t frock 

or her and she finishes it at home. 

‘We've been getting her midsumn things ready 
lately. Not a very big contract. She! ives in i suburb 
ind goes about with nice people and belongs to the 
country club, but she makes smart, simple pines s and 


s, that she’s made herself, do 


good-looking tub, sport skirt 
fora good many purposes. 
“Everything she hasin cotton or linen is white. 
one of the things in which she shows good sense. Women 
are always tempted by charming colored stuffs in sum- 
mer, but nothing gives the service white does. It can't 
fade. It cleanses and launders splendidly. 
ind more immaculate than anything else. 
ing to almost any woman. 
innumerable 


Ehat's 


It looks « ooler 

It’s becom- 
A white frock can be worn 
times without being an old story. If you're 
going to wear light summer clothes white’s your true 


. DOESN'T have to - > much —_ either. Not 

even the sheer lingerie frock has to be loaded down 
with hand embroidery and | inset lace ade all 
that sort of thing this season in order to be 
stvlish. White chiffon cloth —that strong, dur- 
able chiffon that will even launder— trimmed rf 
with nothing but hemstitching or picot edg¢ oa 
was about the smartest little frock Parisiennes 


ANNEG ~< 


Shows Flew to 


‘\ White 


\ oO 


Ol AO MN 
Dire 


shops by machine. IT had this done that way; but 
there's a tiny picot edging to be bought by the yard and 
it gives a very good effect. There are the narrowest pos- 
sible lace edges, too, hardly wider than the picot, for 
finishing purposes. 


or 


_— 


AVE you noticed that skirt, Miss Clara?) That's 
modeled on Paquin’s tango skirt and it’s a mighty 
smart, decent little skirt, in my opinion. Isn't it a blessed 


relief to see one without bunched-up panniers and puffs, 
and without a slit and with room enough at the foot? 
the extra fullness, | 


The fullness is all below the knee 














mean—and even there the frills are so soft and so 
scant that they flare very little. Shaped frills they are, 
not shirred ruffles. 

“You may just as well make up your mind to skirt 
fullness. It’s coming; but I reckon it'll stop short of 
crinoline and pantalettes, in spite of Premet. I’m figur- 
ing On pretty straight skirt lines and considerable fullne ss 
forautumn, and Mrs. M - feels that way too; so we've 
put extra width at the bottom of several of her summer 
fro cks, 

‘By-the-way, I haven't given you an estimate on that 
sheer white frock. Here it is: 





115 vards of crépe 75 cents a yard cS ae ar $3.38 
61% yards of bea 39 
10 yards of picot edge ce ke ee ew & 8 
Findings bg Ma! ee ee ae me Oe 70 
Total cost of material P - » « Se Ff a $4.75 
Making Ps Be le? weve Sc @. Mh ok 8.00 
Total mod i « «¢ & » BBG 
‘T didn’t putany girdle piece in because Mrs. \I—— is 


going to use the same green taffeta girdle with that frock 
that she wears with this heavier white frock. 


HIS is cotton crépe, too, but 

almost as heavy as some of the ratine, isn’tit 2? but so 
much softer! That’s another LOC od skirt, but we hesitated 
a little about it because it called fora petticoat, and Mrs. 
M - said that would complicate laundering. She’s 
eagle-eyed about laundering problems. Ifshe has any idea 
that a frock may be tubbed it’s got to be made with 
tub bing in view. 

‘We compromised this time by making a separate 
petticoat of vitae ® with a deep band of crépe on the 
bottom. It can be tubbed separately and it serves for 
an under-petticoat. The guimpe and the collar are of 
wrgandy—book muslin, the French call it. It doesn’t 
wash very well, so we’ve made another guimpe of hand- 
kerchief linen, which may not be so French but will wear 
and launder better. 

‘No trimmings except the 
crocheted buttons 


i lovely heavy weave, 


green silk girdle and the 
, but the model calls for a good deal of 


No 


a3 Well on a Moderato lancome 


Frock Can be Worn Innumerable Times Without Being an Old Story’” increasing 








material. Women will have to resign themselves t 
buying more material for their frocks from now on. 
“The materials figure up this way: 





6 yards of crépe at 85 centsayard. ...... $5.1 
Guimpe : ; in) at Sr oy St 
Crocheted buttons a ee a a ee 1 
Small buttons : HO at Ne» da ce, sf 
2 yards of ribbon at 50 cents a yard 1 ee ae ee 1.01 
Findings . .. jie & teu So weds wo Os 
Total cost of materials on tae eee ay $8.1 
Making. . . fn 8 a a a a 8.0 
EOtal «a 4 oo oo ak 4 $16.1 


HAT provides two good-looking whit: 
afternoon frocks of different weight 
and here’s a little morning frock, thoug 
it’s ducky enough to wear any time in th 
day. Mrs. M—— chose barred dimit 
for it. Dimity isn’t one of the modis! 
cottons, but she always has a frock of j 
because it wears and launders so well and 
looks so cool and nice. I believe she’: 
right. It’s sheer and yet it isn’t so trans 
parent as a plain lawn or a batiste, and 
there’s a quaint sort of daintiness about it 
“Talking about quaintness, don’t thos: 
picot-edge cornflower-blue ribbons give a 
quaint touch? Anything simpler thai 
that frock you'd not be likely to find; bu: 
I think it’s a charmer myself, and I’n 
going to try the same model in light 
colored lawns—pale buff and pink. They 
won’t wash so well as the white, but they'd 
be pretty; and some of my customers aren't 
as practical as Mrs. M 
* Dimity isn’t very cheap, for it is rather 
narrow and it costs forty-five cents a yard: 
but it wears well enough to make up for its 
price, and if you don’t like it there are 
plenty of pretty sheer cottons to substi 
tute forit. Many of them are inexpensiv« 
enough to cut down this estimate a bit: 








6 yards of dimity at 45 cents a yard $2.70 

334 yards of narrow ribbon at 15 cents 
a yard , oes ee a A] 

2 yards of wide ribbon at 60 cents a 
yard oe oat. ear 1.20 
Collar ‘ 50 
Findings . . . Peas 50 
Total cost of materials. : $5.47 
Making : : 6.00 
Total $11.47 


‘ha made over several of Mrs 
i M "slast-year frocks and I wan 
to tell you, Miss Clara, making over i 
easier than I’veever knownit tobe. That’ 
because combinations of materials are so 
good this summer, and because fullness is 
instead of decreasing. Sounds 

wrong? Why, yes, maybe it does. Seems 
as if subtraction ought to be easier than addition when it 
comes to frock materials, but this is what I meant: Ifa 
plain skirt isn’t cut just right it’s a fright, but adding 
a tunic or a draped overskirt or flounces isn’t much of a 
stunt, and a bolero or a collar or a waistcoat will do a lot 
for an old waist. 

“Of course some of the draped skirts are difficult 
propositions, but there are plenty of good simple skirt 
ideas. The shaped flounce on a skirt bottom is clever 
and up-to-date if it’s handled right. I’ve used the flounce, 
with just little ripple in it, on one of the things I’v« 
made over for Mrs. An old white serge suit it 
was, With a long coat. [I put white taffeta with the serge, 
used a short loose coat and the rippled flounce set ona 
serge skirt that had a little taffeta yoke and flat taffeta 
sash effect in the back. A taffeta collar and waistcoat 
on the little coat, a taffeta girdle belt—and there you are! 
It’s better looking than it ever was before. 

‘There was an old frock of plain crépe, too, that came 
out well. I gave it a tunic and a waistcoat girdle of plaid 
in dull tones, and I made wide suspenders of the plaid 
fastening to the girdle. The rest of the waist is of the 
plain material except that between the bretelles, in front, 
a tucked vest and a roll collar of organdy fill the space. 

“Plaids and stripes and figured stuffs are fine for com- 
bination with plain material. Then there are the sheer 
stuffs in combination with heavier silks. Mrs. M 
had a cream-net dance frock last winter—flounced skirt, 
short sleeves demi-décolletage. She needed something 
for an awfully dressy afternoon frock and didn’t want 
to buy one, so I just contrived a charming little bolero of 
rose taffeta that can be slipped on over that evening 
bodice, which makes the frock suitable for afternoon 
wear with a Watteau hat of net and roses. 


‘_ boleros with sleeves can be used in that way, 
too, and there are adjustable tunics that change 
the whole character of a frock; and waistcoat collar 
effects that will give an air to the simplest old bodice— 
and a separate black silk skirt worn with dressy blouses 
is admissible this season, you know. That’s a boon to 
the woman of few frocks.”’ 

Madame Seraphine’s contented smile faded 
slightly and she sighed. 





PATTERNS (including Guid 
«a Pe designs Nos 
plied in five sizes: 








Chart) for mies,”’ she said, 
8414 and 8421 can be 
34 to 42 inches bust meas 


“Oh, yes, it’s a great season for dress econo- 
but believe me, Miss Clara, 
women and the dressmakers and the 
shopkeepers aren’t forming get-together clubs 


up the 




















: \ A \ e>-No 8416 ’ sae . 22 4?3 >< / : - , 
could wear last summer; and the same general Helis) { ure ; Ne seid ta Ppa fo hag page es for cutting down dress extravagance. You 
. : “ rr 7 ‘ mec re, a) LVO.d42 n ftv ZeS? 22 10 9 - " - - aftr: 
type of frock is chic now. There are dozens ( * \e , 7 \ REASM EEE eee ai JHOC StBES , can still pay three hundred dollars for a fifty- 
A hegre setpeee ¢ ial / ‘Sm inches waist measure, at fifteen cents for each | loll veto, ag k “eh ik. 
ol sheer, Ovely Ww ute materials one can use | , i ® | number, post free. Order from your nearest aotar rock, 1 you ask somebody on 1¢ 
in place of the chiffon, oe | 4 » | dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; or Avenue to show you how. 
“Ny at’s » SO! 1 g Mrs. M—— by mail, giving L ; , st meas- ta yen ara 
Ne W th at the sort of hing Ir \ { ” —- ing Ss oe “r $- NOTE—"* Miss Clara” will be gl: EMS I Pa eae 
appreciates. There’s a frock of hers I left ure for dresses and waist, and waist and hip Seraphine’’ any problem with regard to clothes and their 
out to show to vou. Finest of cotton crépe, | r-2) J | ) measures for the skirt, and Sone the price making that any reader of this page in THE JouRNAL may 
9° : 7 ' | J J to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ } wish to ask her. Simply address Madame Seraphine’s 
rou see. Ss i a lovely texture? Nc - | : eee ee ve ile . 
you se Isn't that lo ae tu ae 4 \y ~ aa as Home Journal, Philadelphia | Department, THE Lapies’ Home JourNAL, Independence 
trimming except some beading and picot mia: * iid ea, me Square, Philadelphia, stating the problem bricfly and incles- 
edge. You can have picot edging done at the oem — ing a stamped, addressed envelope for the reply. 
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LOQOUTDOORS IN SUMMERTIME 





N THE mission table below is a cover 

of Russian crash stenciled with a wide 
border of wild roses. A bowl of roses and 
the rose-bordered china on the tea table 
carry out the color scheme. 

The crash cover should be about two 
yards long, so that the bordered ends will 
fall well over the edge of the table. A fine 
quality of the crash, which is really what i 
known as dish-toweling, should be used for 
this design. 


> omcaaet 4 








FTERNOON tea is now suct 
A a well-established custom that 
many persons would as soon think 
of going without their luncheon a 
of omitting their tea. 

Having afternoon teas is a pretty 
custom, for they mean informal 
vatherings of friends, and hospitality 
that 1s easy to show. In fact an 
afternoon tea is one of the simplest 
and most delightful ways of enter- 
taining a few persons, and they 
should be few, for the charm is lost 
when there is a crowd. Several 
friends may be asked in to hear a 
bit from the newest book, to bring 
their sewing, or to talk over their 
ummer plans. 

In long summer afternoons it is 
nice to set the table on the veranda; 
then if a friend drops in for acall 
whether formal or informal, a cup of 
tea is ready for her. 

The table may be made beautiful 
with summer flowers. Every dainty 
touch adds so much to its attractive- 
ness, and such a table is an expres- 
sion of the taste and individuality 
of a thoughtful hostess. 
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5y Nolly Snead Macdonald 


HIS pie-crust table is lovely with old blue china. The 

t 5 “ . . : A 
cover of old blue linen has a border of white stenciled 
in blue figures copied directly from the china. 


OST convenient for serving tea is the table in the 
center, for the two shelves hold almost all the 


necessary china, as well as candies, sandwiches and 


cakes. It is very summery with its bowl of blossoms, 
its flowered tea service and the stenciled covers. The 
stencil pattern was copied from the de nonthe quaint 
old china, so that it all ‘‘goes together” perfectly. 
The cover hould be of fine linen, either white or 


cream-colored. 
For the wicker te: 
! : } 
hapes are unusual: asquat teapot with wicket 
cream-jug and sugar-bowl to match. A dwart 





set of deep yellow 


completes the Japanese treatment, and the same idea 
is used in the stenciled covers. The top cover has a 


border all around and the one on the lower shelf has 





a center motif of the same design. The wicker tray 
for serving has the same stencil under the glass top. 

The tea service on the right is graceful in design. 
Some of the cups and saucers match the set, other 
are of plain pale green china, and the cake-basket 1 
also pale green. The covers are of heavy linen stenciled 
in a conventional pattern in blue and green. 


( Pag 21) 








edad is a white enamel tea table especially 
designed for a girl’s room. It is unusual and 


quaint. The table may be so made that the leg 


may be folded together and the top folded down, 





it will occupy but little space when not in 

A pretty white and gold teaset is used, and an 
odd little Japanese basket filled with roses carrie 
out the idea of the stenciled table-cover. Thi 
table-cover is of white linen and on each end of it i 
tenciled a forma]-looking basket filled with con- 


ventional flower 
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F YOU have an unusu rare | 
of cl na Dring it it y lr te 


table. There is sure to be present 





one observant and appre e per- 
son who will notice it and rt an 


interesting conversation. 


A Norwegian b 


tea table never failed to elici 





ber of interested questions and com- 
ments. Its vivid scarlet 
the eye, and the strange 
sion of figures on the inside of the cup 
called forth many interesting remarks 
and stories. 

Some of the new tea-table acces- 


sories are lovely as well : iseful 





ttie proces- 








Among others there are relish dishe 





some with two, some witn three, dl- 





ons fi andy es and cakes, 
candies or nut 

A “‘curate” (such as is shown at 
the top of the page) makes serving 


easy, for it is light enough to be 
picked up and handed about the 
room, and each shelf holds a plate of 
goodies. There are also obtainable a 


number < pretty little compote 
dishes and 


sandwich plates that come 


in either glass or silver. 















. eer toward midsummer, when one’s early spring hat has become 
a trifle shabby and one’s summer hat is perhaps too good to wear 
ipon all occasions, there comes a need for something inexpensive yet 
seasonable and becoming, and for those who are far from the big cities, ¥ 
where markdown sales of summer things are in action, there are many 
possibilities for making charming things at home with the aid of 
patterns and suggestions from designers. 

These very smart conceits in linen, ribbon, organdy and cretonne 
are quite appropriate for morning or afternoon wear with linen suits or 
dainty lawns. A new idea is shown here also in having the designs 
for collars and ties match the hats. 
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NoTE —To assist home sewers in making all of the de- a > Se 
signs shown on both of these pages complete descriptions i 
have been prepared, including special directions for making } 
ribbon roses, the cross-stitch border and the crocheted lace | 
. 4 i 
on the parasols, the recipe for heart sachet, etc. J 
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Drawings 







F THE many useful and dainty little things for the summer girl 


there are none more desirable than fancy hats, girdles, sashes 





and neckwear of all kinds, with a bag or two for the inevitable 
work. Many of them will make very acceptable Chri 
they are not need 









led for personal use. 





The small basket shown below is one of the new things for the 
toilet. It is lined with white ] 
puff. Slipper-trees trimmed w 
for a bride. The collar and fichu of net may be worn with a waist 
or a coat, and any color may be given to the cordings which trim 
the edges. A new trimming of beads is shown on the green girdle. 









nm andcontains powder 
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i ribbon roses are exquisite 
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Write tothe Needlework Editors, THE LapIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, and inclose two cents postage for mail- 
ing the descriptions mentioned in the note on 
the opposite page. 
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Paintin 


ght Colors to Put on a House 


HIS shows how wrong colors will spoil the whole appearance of a house. The OW that there is no offensive color the effect is very pleasing. The warm soft 
ugly yellow does not harmonize with the other colors. The upper story has a brown of the woodwork seems to bind the two Stories together instead of sepa- 
detached appearance because the wood trimmings are too strongly emphasized. rating them. The house has an inviting appearance lacking in the other picture, 

















OTH colors used on this house are of ugly shades. The use of two dark colors on 
Colonial work is a mistake because it gives little of the contrast between lights 


HE strength of this design is in its general proportions and in the arrangement of 
and shadows upon which Colonial architecture depends for effectiveness. 


openings. To bring this out warmly contrasting colors are necessary, using white 
or some very light yellow tone on the trimmings and a darker color on the body. 
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AREFUL thought should be given to the whole scheme of painting when select- 
ing the bricks for ahouse. Accepting the red of the brickwork as it is here, why 


ARKED contrasts in color are undesirable here because the design has much of 
paint the rest of the house with ugly colors that do not harmonize with it ? 


its charm in variety of line. The soft grays of the shingles and trim harmonize 
with the brickwork. The house now has an appearance of quiet refinement. 











SIDE from unpleasant colors here is also shown a wrong use of vivid contrasts, 
The comer pilasters appear to be the only—and inadequate—support of the 


ERE the house appears to bea solid structure. The cornice is supported by the 
cornice and roof, the walls merely a filling-in. The porch seems a separate structure, 


whole wall, the pilasters merely accenting thecorners. The whole effect is that 


of dignified simplicity —the keynote of successful Colonial design, 
(Page 24) 
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TENT which makes 
possible all the advan- 
tages of outdoor sleeping, and 
which eliminates many of the 
discomforts of most forms of 
canvas shelter, can be home- 
made at a reasonable cost. 
The bedroom tent shown on 
the right is insect-proof yet 
it allows as free a circulation 
of air for the sleeper as if he 
slept directly in the open. 
The sliding panels on three 
sides of the structure may be 
operated from within with a 
rope and pulley, while the 
wooden frame upon which 
the canvas is stretched pro- 
vides a solidity usually lack- 
ing ina tent. The flooring 
and framework can be put in 
place by any boy or man who 
can use a Saw and a hammer. 
But if this part of the work 
has to be hired the cost of one 
day’s labor should be added 
to the figures below. 


‘The Joy 


How You Can Do it With Little Expense 
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HE foundation of this 

tent is a solid matched 
floor of yellow pine, eight feet 
by ten in dimension, which 
rests upon 2 by 4inchsills laid 
directly on the ground. The 
corner posts are held firmly 
in place by the use of ordi- 
nary shelf brackets, as shown 
in the diagram. The canvas 
is held on the frame by eye- 
lets placed along the edge of 
the cloth, screweyes being 
used to hold the eyelets 
snugly to the wood. 

Wire netting is stretched 
over the open panels and 
tacked to the frame on the 
inside. The panels which 
cover the large openings slide 
up and down in galvanized 
iron grooves fastened to the 
outside of the corner posts. 
The small opening at each 
side of the door is provided 



































It is Evident That the Sleeping-Porch Above 
Was Part of the Original Plans of This House ~ 


One Great Advantage of This Home-Made Bedroom Tent is That a 
Full-Sized Bed May be Used Instead of the Usual Cot 





COST OF BEDROOM TENT 


Total Lumber Bill. . . . $ 6.83 
55 Yards of Ducking at 25 

UMS ee eo Ree 
8 Yards of Trimming forEaves 

at 1734 Cents... . 1.40 
8 Yards of Woven Netting at 

Peet 6 se. se 8 1.44 
5 Pairs of 6-inch Shelf Brack- 

ets at12}44 Cents. . . 63 
1 Pair of Hinges—1 Lock . Pe i 
50 Feet of Ropefor Panels . «aa 
2 Pounds of Nails at 5 Cents -10 
1 Box of 14-inch Screws . 35 
3 Pulleys at10 Cents... -30 
3 Sets of Panel Grooves . . 1.00 
Eyelets andScreweyes .. -50 

woumlcost . . » « » $2700 





NOTE—tThe Architectural Editor 
will be glad to send you a copy of the 
lumber specifications for this little 
tent if a stamped, addressed envelope 
is inclosed with the request. 


with a drop curtain. 
— Contributed by Orin Crooker. 













































PHOTOGRAPH BY ALICE L. BECHT 
A Sleeping-Porch Can Often be Added to 
a House by Building Over an Open Porch 

































































An Architecturally Pleasing Porch, Where the Windows Fit 
Snusly Into the Divisions Made by the Half-Timber Panels 


This Corner Porch Shows How to Add Outdoor Sleeping 
Quarters Without Detracting From the Design as a Whole 















































This Sleeping-Tent Could be Built in Your Back Yard. It is 
Constructed of Canvas Stretched Over a Frame of Pine 


The Inside of the Sleeping-Tent Contains Every Comfort 
and Even the Luxury of a Well-Equipped Bathroom 











Any woman 
can afford the best 
in the little things 
of dress 
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See that we 
hump? > 


TRADE MARK 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 














































Flattest 
Fastener 






See that 
hump? 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PATOFE, 
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Easy-working 
Rust? Never!! 








Bless that 


Nub! 


TRADE MARK i 
REG.U-S. PAT.OFF, ae 





The Name 
DE LONG 


designates 


The DE LONG 


Hook>-EYE Company 
Philadelphia 


as the manufacturers 
of the articles to which 
it is attached. 
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Ninat Women’s Clubs Do in Summer 
Ynat Women 21 UIC O im JIUNNMe! 
A Department Conducted 
veh 4 r aon mawrenl Reed gt om ho rear £ VWWlnen awe? Bast. ¥ 
Under the Auspices of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs ; CONFIDENCE 
fy Discriminating people _ || 
= Ws j ar F WT, 7 4s p € ' + 
By Mrs. Mary I. Wood have Always valued |W ™ 
Manager of the Bureau of Information Packer’ Ss Tar Soap at its 
: { N 
This department of “What Women’s Clubs are Doing,” in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, has received the official indorsement of the Board of Directors real worth— and their kind 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and its information is personally gathered by the editor appointed by the General Federation. confidence has not been ; 2 Wal 
Mrs. PERCY V. PENNYBACKER, President, General Federation of Women’s Clubs. LUCRETIA L. BLANKENBURG, First Vice-President. misplaced. RS chay 
' i 
. . | Cl i] 
In the Cowboy Country A Pageant in New England ; ro a oo oe | i 
P — = In the makin or the Ver 
OT alone for its civic usefulness, N INTERESTING example of what soan is boushe i - | k x 
but also for its unique and interest- can be accomplished by “town- -getting- = ihe we qual- doll 
ing features, space is given for a togetherness’? was shown in the Arlington, ity basis. The purest |} dea 
club on a cow ranch. Of this club one of Massachusetts, ong last June. The of pine-tar is combined , 
its members writes: idea originated in the Arlington Woman’s . . o 
' ‘Ils of Club, but the work was carried out by all with other cleansing and | ae 
In the ranch country of the sand hills o et healin events th : I 
Nebraska we have a Woman’s Club that was the societies of the _town, regardless of & agents in € the 
all but handed to us in a sombrero by SS ee ye= creed or politics. 4 proportion best adapted for 
boy husbands. Every normal woman loves committee was first appointed from hob 
the companionship of other normal women, but the woman’s club to look into pageants. to the needs of the scalp wer 
ate oe ae This committee reported at a club meet and hair ( 
aske sw yhy the wome ie 
meet once a fortnight at the different homes ing ae it was pag to present the mat- The claims made for stor 
to visit and rest. She thought by the time ter of a pageant to the various societies in & “apr L 
she got five children ready, drove five or six town. The club also assumed the respon- Packer’s” have always the 
miles, opened four wire gates on the way sibility of the first one hundred dollars been reasonable. We OT 
and kept her flock out of mischief in new sur- required. The committee then invited the ; fat 
roundings it would not be a day of entire rest. head of every organization in town to do not ‘Say that it will wai 
eee "Tees ae pg Re Bon ~~ appear with a delegate at a pageant meet- grow hair—Nature alone ne 
: 5 : ; oe ape ing. Here forty societies were represented. ” 
ings, and while eating the princely dinners pre- Women of Nebrasie Riding te Thiel Chub Meotina The dante ea Ae prsesary Mathed tes pen e d can do that. But we do V 
pared for them they talked this thing over and p , an claim that its systematic 7 
decided to try an experiment. If the women the purpose of pageants explained by good Z ; abo 
would form a club the men would agree to take entire care of their sons speakers. Several citizens of the town guaranteed a backing of one use is of the greatest aid 


and daughters, at home, one day in “each two weeks. 

It has done wonders in quickening neighborhood feeling; the mothers 
come home with glowing cheeks and sparkling eyes, and the cowboys are 
developing into better family men. 

The members of the club circulate among the homes within a radius 
of eight or ten miles. They spend the day, the hostess prepares dinner— 
sometimes it is bass caught in a near-by lake, sometimes it is prairie 
chicken in season, or wild goose, or whatever the gun or the hoe provides. 
Each member takes her kit of tools, a workbag well provided, and does 
whatever the lady of the house plans. We have carded wool for comforts, 
made a shower of baby clothes for twin children, and have darned stock- 
ings, embroidered towels, hemmed napkins, crocheted fancy bags and 
bands of trimming, celebrated holidays and birthdays, improved our 
schools, and always talked, talked, talked, but not one word of gossip 
has been heard at our club in the two years it has been meeting. 

We have no organization and no dues; any one is a member who is a 
neighbor. We often have an interesting article read by some one while 
the rest work. It is proving a disseminator of domestic lore. All these 
good things have come to us through the thoughtfulness of our men. 


A Safe and Sane Fourth of July 


N SPITE of the developing conscience of our people there is still 

common in our land on Independence Day the old-fashioned, bar- 
barous and altogether dangerous method of celebrating the day. 
Firecrackers and other explosiv es, blank cartridges and toy pistols 
have made the day one to be dreaded and the custom one to be 
avoided by civilized people. In 1908 there were but four cities in 
the United States where a safe and sane Fourth was observed; in 
1913 the number had increased to five hundred and forty-six. This 
gratifying change is no doubt due in a very large measure to the 
painstaking work of the American Medical Association in tabulating 
and circulating the frightful statistics of the old-time celebration. 

These statistics, although printed and reprinted many times, will 
bear restating: Beginning in 1903 and including 1913, the deaths due 
to our National Fourth of July celebrations numbered 1792, while 


y ¢ i ; _ ‘ mail you on request our manual, 
serious accidents, such as loss of sight, loss of legs, arms, and so forth, OREST GROVE, Oregon, is a small college town made beautiful wile fae aot teae Thole TH 
mounted up to 39,488. by the oak trees and maple avenues from which it derives its Modern Care and Treatment.” 

These statistics, reaching the eyes of the women of the country, name, a city of homes clustered around Pacific University, with the THE PACKER MFG. CO. 

sed the club women, and in many cities and towns the subject square of the Congregational Church in the center of the town. On : a <a 

aroused the club wo ; s J * - : : Suite 87G,81 Fulton St., NewYork 
has been considered as a part of the civic work of the club. this square the first celebration of Dandelion Day was held. 

It is said that it was a New Jersey club woman who first started Prizes had been offered to the children bringing the largest amount 7 
the agitation to abolish fireworks on the Fourth of July. Certainitis of weeds, including dandelions, plantain, mayweed and their kindred. 3 


that she succeeded in arousing her own State Federation to an active 
interest in the matter. This Federation has an Independence Day 
Committee, and the chairman of the committee, Mrs. Amalia DuBois, 
writes of the celebrations of the last four years: 


Nearly four years ago Bayonne signed its declaration of independence 
from a Fourth of July of dead and injured. The first and second cele- 
brations consisted of a parade in the morning, which included historical 
and emblematical floats, and almost every organization in our city was 
in the line of march, of course including children. In the afternoon 
there were games, with prizes, and music in the city park. In the evening 
there were fireworks, moving pictures and a band concert. The evening 
program was opened by the reading of the Declaration of Independence. 
Last Fourth of July was the best celebration held so far. The exercises of 
the day were held in three sections of the city. The coéperation of school- 
teachers in this movement is not only of the highest value, but also most 
indispensable, and the 
teachers of Bayonne de- 


thousand dollars, to be refunded out of the proceeds. 

A complete pageant committee was then made up, consisting of the 
original committee from the woman’s club and additional members 
from other societies. 


Almost every society that reported at the first meeting became respon- 
sible for some part of the work, either for making costumes or attending 
to business arrangements, if not for actually producing an episode in the 
pageant. The various episodes were assigned each to a different society, 
which took full charge of it, under the P ageant Mistress and the Director. 

The value of the pageant lay, not in its beauty and skillful execution, 
but rather in the fact that the woman's club did not attempt to make it 
a club affair. Side by side, working harmoniously for one object, were 
organizations like the Lend-a-Hand societies, the Court of Isabella, the 
Grand Army of the Republic, the Historical Society, the Knights of 
Columbus, and the Masons. 


How the “Fourth” Was Celebrated in a Georgia Town 


HE secretary of the Woman’s Club of Blakely, Georgia, sends 

word that the celebration of the last Independence Day was 
completely successful owing to the able way in which the program 
for the event was arranged. 


In the forenoon an old-fashioned country sing was held in the audi- 
torium. Crowds from three counties were brought together by judicious 
advertising and personal invitation, and the singing, with able do, re, mi, 
fa, sol leaders, was interesting and enjoyable. 

For the noon hour, to which the music had extended, a regular Georgia 
barbecue had been prepared. The shady grove in which dinner was 
served had been made inviting with seats and swings. After resting a bit 
the throng passed into a ball park where a game between local teams of 
neighboring towns was thoroughly enjoyed. Rides in decorated cars 
and promenades home closed the delightful day. 


Prizes for the Greatest Number of Weeds Gathered 


The City Council furnished teams to haul away the weeds, and 
judges whose duty it was to weigh them. The teachers of the public 
schools gave their hearty support, each teacher heading her one divi- 
sion of the procession which formed at the High School and marched 
through the principal streets to the church square. 

An odd procession it was—led by the school band—children carry- 
ing weeds in baskets, dragging weeds in gunny sacks, wheeling weeds 
on barrows and on coasters, and one small - mounted on her pony 
with sacks of weeds piled before and behind her. 

As fast as the baskets were weighed the weeds were dumped on 
the waiting carts, and in an incredibly short time two tons of weeds 
had been hauled away. 


The club women had arranged refreshment booths in caféteria style, 
each basket of weeds being a ticket for an ice-cream cone of certified 
hygienic quality, each cone 

a ticket for a currant cup 





serve the highest credit for 
their assistance in our cele- 
brations. 


cake, four hundred cones 
and cakes being distributed 
to the children of the town 








in maintaining the nor- 
mal growth and health 
of the hair and thus in- 
creasing its beauty, lustre 
and softness. 
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Send 10c fora sample of Packer’s 
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Unexcelled in Durability 


and Style by 
higher priced Dress Fabrics 





The day was ushered in during the afternoon. ; 
by the eh of factory Eleven-year-old Mabel 25 Full line 
whistles. The local papers Rasmussen won first prize cents alt 
gave full and encouraging for girls, a pair of scissors, 
accounts of our celebration, her blistered hands proving per yard Shades 


and much credit is due to 
them. 

For the two celebrations 
previous to last Fourth the 
expenses of the day were 
paid by organizations, busi- 
ness firms and individual 
citizens. Last year marked 
another step in progress: 
Our city contributed $800, 


—_ 


that her three sacks of 
weeds were the product of 
her own toil. 

ten-year-old boy who 
had gathered six sacks of 
weeds won the knife, which 
was the first prize for boys. 
A tennis ball and a drink- 
ing cup for the girls and a 
baseball and a drinking cup 





the major expense of the 
celebration. 





Dandelion Day—a Feature of the Forest Grove, Oregon, Club 


for the boys were the other 
prizes awarded, 
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WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
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The Aim of This Department 


Is to act as a clearing house of specific information by which the one club that has found the proper methods of working out some concrete, 
practical problem of our common life, and has achieved results, may help those other clubs that are trying to do a similar kind of work in their 
communities. If any club or club member who would like to know more in detail the methods by which any work here briefly told about was 
accomplished will write to the Secretary of the club that did it (that is why the full name and location of clubs are given on this page), and inclose 
a stamped, addressed envelope, the information will be gladly sent. 








I Trust You Ten Days. Send No Money 
$2 Hair Switch on Approval. Send lock of hair and I will match 
and mail a fine 22 in. short stem human hair 
switch—wavy orstraight. Abargain. Remit §2in 
ten days or sell 3 and earn your switch, Extra 
shades a little more. Enclose 5c postage. Write 
today for free beauty book of latest styies aie 
s dressing, hair goods, and ostrich feathers. 
Women Agents Wanted 
Anna Ayers, Dept. K45, 2208. State 8t., — 
Cee 4 
























































Flossie Fisher’s Funnie: 








This Month the Children Try to Make a Raft: By Helene Nyce 


[OTHER five-dollar prize this month! The 

{ » contest is open to all boys and girls whether 
n. nbers of the Flossie Fisher Club or not, but I 
that all who are not members will ask for 
club pin and the membership certificate. 
N. one is too young or too busy to join, for no 
kindness is too small to count as club work. 
\\ lace K., of Washington, D. C., has formed a 
chapter with his boy friends. They are study- 
1 
( 


the Bible and helping to educate a boy in 
na. Isn’t that splendid? 
ihe children of the Adena Chapter made 
ever so many paper dolls and scrapbooks, and 
Roxey, one of the little girls, made beautiful 
doll clothes, while her brother John made the 
dearest little wooden chairs and table, and 
Frink W. made a little barn with a horse to go 
in it. They will make happiness for a number 
of shut-ins. 
he little girls of the Wallingford Club used 
the thirty dollars they earned to buy crutches 
for a little boy who had only a broomstick to 
iobble around on, and many little invalids 
were gladdened by the lovely bed slippers the 
‘earwater Chapter made. The members of 
the Carrollton Chapter make books of all their 
stories so the hospital children may enjoy them. 
Last year the children were so delighted with 
the outline puppy thcy had, they begged for a 
“’Pommy Kirby, Junior,” so this month the little 
fat pussy doll, with his cradle and bath, is just 
waiting for you to cut out and color. He is free 
to all children who send stamped, addressed 
envelopes to return him in. : 
Write your story on any subject you like best, 
so that it is original. If you choose to write 
about Flossie you need not follow the pictures 


~ 


unless you wish to. Five dollars for the boy or 
girl who writes the best story, three dollars for 
the next best, two dollars for the third best. 
After that twenty boys and girls will each win 
a one-dollar prize, and twenty others a place on 
the Roll of Honor. 


The Prize Winners for April 


Stories 


Lucy SWALLow (age 13 years), New York 
WILLIE JULIAN and ErmMA RAwLiIncs (ages 12 and 
8 years), Wyoming 
RutTH Marion ACKLEY (age 11 years), Porto Rico 
KATHERINE HiGGiIns, New York 
Dorotuy Lewis (age 11 years), South America 
KATE WELDON, Nova Scotia 

Rut MitzeEv (age 11 years), Ohio 
LILLIAN SPAIN, Virginia 
FLORENCE HOSKINSON (age 10 years), District of 
Columbia 
MaAy BLACKMAN, Australia 
CRYSTAL BurKE (age 9 years), California 
MARGERY Foster, England 
ALEC LEMOnD (age 8 years), West Indies 
MERWIN THURBER, Upper Burma 
LOUISE WILLIAMs (age 6 years), Cuba 


Scrapbooks 


FAITH, DonaLp P. and FRANK E. SEVRENs (ages12, 
10 and 5 years), Minnesota 
Tom Stroup (age 7 years), Ohio 
OLWEN LEACH, Illinois 
HILDA and BARBARA FIFE, Maine 
Puivie F.and Eart B. Atwoop (ages 7 and 5 years), 
Connecticut 
MABEL BLACKBURN, Ohio 
MILpreED S. CREAMER, Maine 
STANLEY COWELL (age 5 years), California 
Dorotuy STROTHER, Pennsylvania 
MARGARET H. TILDEN (age 5 years), Ohio 


GEORGETTA, ADELE E. and Eruet R. Scott (ages 
1, 8 and 6 years), Pennsylvania 
IRENE StRATER, Massachusetts 
Mary E. DAvies, Pennsylvania 
Eva Sacus, Illinois 
BeEsSIeE A. COWEN, Wisconsin 


The Roll of Honor for April 


Stories 


RopertT W. LowrrE, Washington 
JANETTE GLICK (age 13 years), Ohio 
WALDEMAR PEHRRSON, Massachusetts 
Maup Lyons, Canada 
Cari MoorE (age 12 years), Ohio 
AGNES Comar, Illinois 
Joe Ross, China 
JOHN B. G. BRANSON (age 7 years), Pennsylvania 
RUTH HALLETT, Bermuda 
Mari_pa 0. GrirFitu, Maryland 


Scrapbooks 

MARION CorFEY (age 13 years), lowa 

ESTELLA M. Evans (age 11 years), West Virginia 
RuTH M. Levy, Missouri 
BILLIE BATES PuHirer (age 10 years) , North Carolina 
ALDINE WELLMAN, California 

DAvip EARNEST JONES (age 9 years), Pennsylvania 

MARGARET REID (age 8 years), Canada 

CHARLOTTE HawEs, New Jersey 
JEAN ANNE SALLES (age 8 years), Arkansas 
HARRIET Hit (age 6 years), New York 


Be sure to send with your story a stam ped, 
addressed envelope for reply, and send, not later 
than July 15, to 

Address . 
Miss HELENE NYCE 
In Care OF THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL 

INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for July, 


































































































The Ideas of a 





lain Country Woman 





about at the various “‘scare points”? which 
thoughtful people seem to see multiplying 
about us, that perhaps among other things 
which it seems we have lost from “the old 
régime”? our sense of humor is becoming a 
little dulled. Not that we do not laugh 
abundantly, for really wherever I go I hear a 
lot of nervous laughter, but I am afraid that 
in seeking the sophistication which we now con- 
sider necessary we have suffered some loss of 
the humorous quality of life. 
There are many fine lines to be drawn in 
our lives, and they are in a sense imaginary 
lines, but, like the unwritten laws, they are 


[: HAS occurred to me lately, in looking 








I intend that this boy, before he is grown, 
{ shall know as well as I do how to make biscuits, 
do simple cooking, make excellent coffee, and 
do many other household things. But he isn’t 
going to be a “sissy,” for at the same time he is 
going to learn to break colts, vaccinate hogs, 
plant grain and do any other manly thing he 
chooses to learn to do. With it all I do hope 
he will have fun. I want him to know how to 
find it without going out into the streets hunt- 
ing it as I see so many raw country lads doing. 

I have had the experience, common to us 
all, of living until the aspect of the world is 
changed for me. I do not know the people I 
meet on the streets of the town I was born in. 








extremely important in the development of a 
fine character. The laws on the statute book 
do not apply to really good people, who live almost entirely by the 
unwritten laws, so the variety of entertainment plainly marked 
“humorous” often fails to amuse people whose finer senses are tuned 
to a more delicate ideal of fun. I say “fun”? and I mean “fun,” 
though the linguist might find fault with me for idealizing what may 
have been set down as a vulgar word. 

In watching the doings of a set of quite fashionable young people 
it has occurred to me to wonder if they really were having fun, and if 
not, if they were not being cheated out of their birthright—for aren’t 
young folks entitled to real fun? I have also watched the children 
who have nurses and are dressed and combed so unmercifully and 
given fine toys and allowed to dig in the sand rather perfunctorily at 
the fashionable beaches I have seen, and somehow the childhood of 
these children seems to contrast painfully with my own, down the 
well-remembered vista of which the sunshine lies—as James 
Whitcomb Riley so felicitously puts it—‘‘ spread, thick as butter on 
country bread.” I believe I am not wrong in declaring that child- 
hood as I knew it was a more creative, original, self-educational 
period than it is now. 


HE World Was Peculiarly Ours in those old, early-American 

days. It was ours because we had to make it ourselves, and, 
this being necessary, there was little time for the hopelessness and 
ennui I see in many children of today. It never occurred to us to 
ask ‘“‘What’s the use?” It seemed there was not half time enough to 
carry out the plan for the day. 

Looking back I can clearly see that poverty was no handicap to 
an idyllic childhood. As I see it now the greatest handicap to the 
personal development of the child is the inattention or ignorance, or 
both, of the parents. 

I declare, and I do so boldly, that the parents of the children I 
know today are not so broadly intelligent as were the parents of 
the children I associated with. This may be peculiar to my locality. 
I live in a quiet place, travel little, and am hence hampered some- 
what in my judgment, but I am very certain that while the present 
generation know all about carburetors and spark plugs, fireless 
cookers and vacuum cleaners (and I am not despising this intelli- 
gence) they know less of the great poets, read less standard literature, 
talk less by way of genuine conversation, and care less for simple, 
old-fashioned fun. 

Hand work induces thinking, and mechanical work is rather an 
enemy to intellectual advancement. The mechanical toy produces 
excitement. The making of a wooden toy, or watching it being 
made, develops thinking—gives scope to the creative—and so I 
declare that we must look out and not hand fun ready-made to our 
children. 

I wish all of my suggestions to be constructive, but I do believe that 
the word is being a little overworked at present. We often have to be 
destructive before we can begin to be constructive. If a system of 
education has been wrongly built up we must first tear it down, which 
is often most difficult. 

If one has begun depending on the public school and the comic 
supplement and the moving-picture show for the education and 
the entertainment of his child it will be hard to get back to the fire- 
side lessons, the quiet home evenings and the intimate apprecia- 
tions of the finer shades of humor that mean so much to really 
interesting people and are worth so much more than a mere habit 
of seeking entertainment. 

I have noticed in children, especially in little boys, an inherent 
taste for what, lacking a better name, I call horseplay; for jokes 
which are not funny, and for rude and aimless activity such as keep- 
ing up a simple racket by pounding on things, kicking the furniture, 
punching each other, and doing other seemingly senseless things. 
This must be because for the time being the child isn’t interested— 
I do not mean entertained, but rather that he has happened upon 
one of those desert moments which come to us all in which there 
seems to be nothing interesting on hand. How many such moments 
the thoughtless parent allows to accumulate on the child’s hands it 
might be painful to ascertain. 


OBODY Else Can be Quite as Lonely as a child can be when 

the bigness of life and its mysteries begin to dawn upon him, 
or rather to oppress him, with no real notion of what is the matter. 
What a wonderful and gracious thing, then, is an interesting mother! 
And how I do pity the children of crusty, narrow-minded, preoc- 
cupied women who tell them to “run and play and not bother,” 
instead of taking them in on whatever they are doing, as the child 
so longs to be taken in! 

One Sunday evening last winter my little grandson, aged four 
years and a half, suddenly said: “‘Grandmother, I want to make 
some biscuits for supper.” 

What do you suppose I did? Well I went out with him to the 
kitchen, stirred up the fire in the coal range, got out the dough- 
board, and, proportioning the ingredients for him, let him make 
biscuits. You cannot imagine how happy he was. He had come toa 
time on the quiet Sunday afternoon at which something just had to be 
done. What if I had been impatient and had 
said to him: “Oh, go and play, I want to 
read!” This I have said to my own children 
sometimes—not very often—but I am very 
sorry that I ever said it, for a child is a holy and 
sacred trust, and we have no right to turn a 
little child away when he creeps into the shadow 
of our wings of thought—we must give him 
something to think about. 

As for the biscuits, we ate them. I do not 
mean to tell you that the baby can make bis- 
cuits. I measured the flour, the lard, the baking 
powder and the milk, but he did mix them, 
roll them out, cut them (oh, joy!) with the 
biscuit-cutter he had so often longed to manipu- 
late, and he put them in the pan with his dear 
little fat fingers. 





This is quite likely to make the aging person 
feel that nobody is having any fun. Making 
allowance for this, however, I am sure that I see every day country 
lads hanging wistfully around the streets, and village girls loafing 
in bunches around the soda fountains and picture shows, who are 
literally starving for a kind of simple fun that used to grow on trees 
when I was a girl. 


E WERE Very Poor. Our house was scarcely weatherproof, 

our income problematical, but there was a piano in our little 
parlor, and nothing imaginable today could mean as much as that 
piano meant. Music was a rare and wonderful thing. We did not 
hear a phonograph or a band as continuously as we do now. 
Nothing vulgar was tolerated in those days; our love songs were 
sentimental, not morbid, our comic songs were rollicking enough, 
but never vulgar, and the family and the neighbors gathered around 
that blessed old piano on Sunday evenings and joined in beautiful 
old sacred songs. 

T always had a beau on Sunday, but do not imagine that I did not 
love those blessed hours when aunts and uncles and little Mother 
sang “‘Loving Kindness” or “I’m a Pilgrim and I’m a Stranger,” 
and do not fancy that the pathos and joy and hope and faith of 
those precious hours did not make mea better woman. I had been 
taught to appreciate them by a woman who was fit to be a mother, a 
woman who was educated, in the truest sense, to all the highest 
and best appreciations of life. 

That there is something very wrong with the mothers of young 
folks who like common, stale jokes and forms of amusement I fully 
believe. 

Home has failed somehow of its mission when the children are blasé 
at an early age. Can we teach young persons that being blasé is 
one of the worst forms of ignorance? Can we make them know 
that if they don’t like to slide down a strawstack or play hide and 
seek in the barn or listen to Grandfather’s “tales of the airly days” 
it is a sign that there is something wrong with them? 

Nobody who is really “smart,” as we mean it in Hoosier parlance, 
is ever bored with simple things. He may get dreadfully bored with 
affectation, with conventionality, with constant entertainment; he 
may get tired to death of the effort of bourgeois folks to live up to 
themselves, but life or any of its vital meanings or functions never 
bores him unless he is sick in body or in mind. 


IFE in its Simplest Forms is Intensely Artistic. A barefoot 
boy with his hair sticking out of the hole in his straw hat, sitting 
astride a rail fence (if there are any rail fences left anywhere), is 
much more artistic from the viewpoint of a real artist than Little 
Lord Fauntleroy or any of his type. Life must be divested of all 
affectations to be what the greatest art tries to depict. But life 
must not be stripped of its great appreciations, of its sentiment, of 
its tendernesses, its dreams, its faiths and its laughter, in order to 
be real. 

At the risk of seeming to ride one of my hobbies to excess I must 
charge the automobile with having a hand in destroying our sense 
of humor. Going fast and aimlessly isnot fun. Nobody is talking; 
there is no exchange of sentiment, no real companionship. In 
addition to this the automobile must not become an enemy to home 
life. It must not induce perpetual going, for that would mean that 
home is a place the family is constantly leaving. 

There is a Spirit that dwells at home very patiently waiting for 
us to return—but she does not wait forever. Humorous, whimsical, 
comforting, sociable Spirit—she talks in the fire and smiles in the 
familiar reflections and shadows. But if she is too long neglected 
she dies; and some day, after years of useless and idle gadding 
about, we return home and find her gone—the play played out, the 
fun all dead! 

The simple homes of our early American folks were rich with 
life’s beautiful heart-satisfying lore. The big Bible, earth’s greatest 
classic, read and re-read to children whose precious senses were 
not dulled by foolish entertainment, was in itself an education far 
more “liberal” than any that is tendered in the heartbreakingly 

vapid atmosphere of the “common” school, The tuning-fork which 
pitched the human voice to “Praise God from Whom ‘all blessings 
flow”’ was, after all, an instrument that has not been much improved 
upon. And pictures! how rare and wonderful they were! What a 
charm they wrought in the fancy of a child! Few things rare and 
well beloved—this is a state of childhood greatly to be desired! 


S I THINK of the Days of My Childhood, curiously mixed 
with crude outward conditions and the very highest mental cul- 
ture, together with wild barefoot tomboy days of tree climbing, cow 
driving, colt riding and untrammeled play, I thank God with a full 
heart for giving me a mother who began while I was at her breast to 
teach me appreciations of all the finer things of life, to show me the 
beauty of frost pictures on the window of our poor cottage and flowers 
along the humblest wayside, and to help me find fun—the real kind 
which some poor children never find. Ah, divine little Muse of 
Comedy, how often have I watched her tender face and fine violet 
eyes to see if there wasn’t a joke coming! And I was seldom disap- 
pointed—for she did not falter often in her 

=  ‘“‘great task of happiness.” 

If you want your child to have “‘fun”’ you 
must teach him to know what “‘fun”’is. Begin 
early, with giants and fairies and cats and dogs, 
and all the great classics of life that so naturally 
people the child world. Hedge the baby mind 
with good things, great things, glad things, 
things with which he is to clothe events, not 
waiting pathetically for something loud enough, 
garish enough, “‘comical’”’? enough to attract 
and distract his attention. 

A mother is the baby’s interpreter. 
not forget that great fact. 





She must 
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Bodkin 
just where 
you want it—when 
«(you want it. It re-threads itself 
\\ when you replace it on package. 


\)  Self-Threading Bodkin 
FAcgarry 


Silk & Lingerie § erie 
bon = ¢ Lingerie Braid 


The handy, dust-proof package 
keeps ribbon or braid always clean to 
the last inch. 

Full 10 yds. of F-A Quality Mer 
cerized Lingerie Braid or 5 yds. of Silk 
Lingerie Ribbon—fast color — wash- 
able — white, pink or light blue. 

At all stores or mailed anywhere 10c 


in the U. S. or possessions for 
Mention whether braid or ribbon is desired, and color. 


The F-A Mfg. Co., 4600 N. 18th St., Phila. 
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Silk Tailored Pump Bow 
Cannot curl up ~— always smart 
one better made 
At your de aler’s or direct for 15cts:, 
tate color desired 
Columbia Ribbon Co., Paterson, N.d.- 
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ESTLING among flowers and greenery this little cottage is thoroughly charming. A CHARMING small house for little money. The outside is of rustic clapboards and 


The square-cornered bay window at the front is a pretty feature which adds to the 
attractiveness of the exterior and to the comfort of the interior. Inside there are five 
rooms tastefully furnished, and a bath. There is also a screen porch. 


UST a few years 
ago the all-the- 
year-round bunga- 
low was practically 
unheard of except in 
California and in our 
extreme Southern 
States. Now there is 
a steadily growing 
demand for these 
comfortable, com- 
pactly arranged 
houses, from all over 
our country. With 
them have come all 
kinds of attractive 
built-in features, 
buffets, bookcases, 
fireside and window 
seats. The most suc- 
cessful of these fea- 
tures repeat the wood 
finish of the room of 
which they form a 
part. For instance, 
if the living-room is 
finished in white 
enamel your built-in 
bookcase should be 
finished in white. 


cobblestones, and inside there are five rooms.—Designed by O. W. Sheldon. 














EVEN rooms comprise the interior of this charming house. Some of these are built around three sides of a small pergola porch, 

an ideal arrangement for a summer home or for an all-the-year-round Southern home. Cedar shingles are used on the exterior. 

The flower boxes add a decidedly decorative touch to the front. Inside there are many interesting features. Supplementing the front 
porch is a screened living-porch at the rear, which is a lounging-room during the day and a sleeping-porch at night.—Designed by E. B. Rust. 


shingles. The lines of the porch timbers are simple but most effective. The window 
grouping on each side of the entrance door is most interesting. The foundation is of 





























OTE—TIf the ex- 

teriors of any of 
these pretty bunga- 
lows appeal to you 
and you would like 
to know how the 
rooms are arranged 
inside we shall be 
very glad to send you 
a small sketch of the 
floor plans. These 
are very much like 
the plans we publish 
with our house de- 
signs, and will show, 
in addition to the 
number of rooms, 
their dimensions. 
We shall be glad to 
tell you the approx- 
imate cost of these 
bungalows and 
answer any other 
questions you may 
wanttoask. Address 
your letter to the 
Architectural Edi- 
tor, and inclose a 
stamped, addressed 
envelope for reply. 





HE porch extends across the entire front of this house. The timber arrangement 

which supports the eaves is especially good. Foundation and chimney are stone. 
Inside there are six rooms and bath. The walls are plastered, the floors are of polished oak 
and maple, and the rest of the woodwork is finely finished pine.—Designed by Frank Tyler. 








ESIGNED and built especially for a bride and a bridegroom. 








Is it not a most 


charming house in which to start homekeeping? Outside the walls are shingled, and 
inside the house is finished throughout in white enamel and the walls are plastered. 
It consists of seven rooms, bath and a screen porch.—Designed by B. Marshall Wotkyns. 











ARGE window spaces were especially desired in this bungalow and they add materially Wo the lines of this bungalow are attractive it is really the happy combination of 


- to its charm. The white trim is also most effectively handled with the green of the 
side walls. The design is simple yet wonderfully attractive, and the planting around it 


adds to its charm. Inside there are five rooms and a bath.—Designed by Samuel F. Pearson. 


Notre—The Architectural Editor will be glad to send you the pamphlet “‘How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,” 
by C. M. Keys, if a stamp is inclosed with the request 
(Page 29) 


building materials which sets it off to such good advantage. Pebble-dash cement in 
dull gray has been used with splendid effect around the entire base, and above the rustic 
clapboards are stained brown. The roof is of shingles.—Designed by Guy Bliss. 
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The Oak Leaf on Canvas for a Dining-Room Portiere 
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The Bright Little Bunchberry on Linen Would be Charming for a Small Hall Portiére 


“T°RANSFER pattern No. 14362, which includes the five stenciled designs shown above, will be supplied, post-free, upon receipt of the price, fifteen cents. Order from your nearest 
dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 
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A Bay Leaf Border on Denim for a Hall Curtain 
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The Horse Chestnut Leaf Makes an Effective Border on This Denim Portiére 


(Page 30) 
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14362 


Pine Cones on Canvas for a Living-Room Doorway 
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in Mind 

CREX< wire-grass rugs, carpets and 
runners are in such great demand— 
they are imitated. 

Even Asiatic countries are trying to 
introduce poor imitations of question- 
able sanitation. 

All grass floor coverings not bearing 
the word CREX on label or in side 
binding are imitations. 

The name CREX, like the word 
“Sterling,’’ means standard of quality. 

No imitation can be compared with 
the original, genuine CREX, no mat- 
ter what it may be called—no matter 
if claimed to be ‘‘just as good.” 

There is an appropriate CREX 
covering for every floor—indoors and 
out—and in color effects to match 
every setting. 

Ask your dealer to show you his cata- 
log and CREX line for 1914— especially 
the new herringbone weave for porches. 

Prices range from 50cents to $12.00, 
according to size. 

Write for our new catalog in natural 
colors. It will interest you. 


CREX CARPET CO. 
Dept. W-2 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















Shoes for Comfort 


Comfy! No wonder. Soles are so soft and 
flexible you can bend them double as shown 
in illustration below, yet long-wearing. 
Uppers are soft tanned leather, brown 
mocha calf or white buck with full counter 
support for heels. 
PED-SPEED SHOES are a blessing to chil- 
dren’s growing feet. 
Splendid for grown-ups, too, men and women,— 
for tennis, golf, yacht- 
ing, seashore and 
amp, outdoors and 
udoors. Comfortable 
as an old slipper, but 
2ood-lookingandtrim. 
Soles are 300 per cent 
lighter than rubber, — 
iot affected by water, 
do not heat, tire or 
draw the feet. 
,;00dyear welt — Not 
. nail in the whole 
hoe. Can’t slip. Noiseless. Excellent for 
nursesandall indoor workers, aswellasfor play. 
PED-SPEED SHOES are easy from the 
moment you put them on—no breaking in. 
xford or full height. 
sk your shoeman for PED-SPEED SHOES, or 
rite today for CATALOG and blanks for order- 
g by mail. 











)lympic Footwear Co., 183 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
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15 Days’ Free Use 


—————— . Freight Prepaid 





lnmont 
rn Red Cedar 
‘ is the finest birthday, 
g or gradua:ion gift. Protects 
nd woolens from moths, dust and 
» A useful and decorative delight 
y home. Factory prices, Write for illustre Bind cats alog show- 
\ designs, sizes and special low prices. Postpaid, FREE. 


PIE DMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept.22, Statesville, N.C. 











15 Days’ 
Free Trial 
























Back Step 


Photographs by Henry Troth 



























































Now is the 


time to try this 
laundress 

















Now during the warm 
weather, while laundry 
work is more burden- 
some than ever, now is 
the time you can appre- 
ciate fully the able laun- 

























































dress and labor saver, 
P. ann G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap. 
: For P. anD G.—The White 
: Naphtha Soap relieves you 
of all the usual hot washday 
drudgery. 


It relieves you of the back- 
breaking rubbing because it 
washes the clothes clean 
(while they soak) without 
rubbing. 





























It relieves you of lifting the 
clothes in and out of the 
boiling water because it 
washes the clothes clean 
without boiling. 





It relieves you of the con- 
tinual contact with steaming 
suds because it washes the 
clothes clean in cold or luke- 
warm water. 





In short, here is the calm, 
cool, certain way of cleans- 
ing—the way that will make 
you enthusiastic about 
P.ANDG.—The White Naph- 
tha Soap not only for wash- 
ing clothes but for all 
household work, not only in 
summer but the yeararound. 



































Try it now— 
The White 
_ Naphtha Soap 



































A Good Type to Use to Screen the Court Partially From the Roadway 





NOTE—We will suggest a plan now for your next year’s garden if you send a sketch showing size of your 
grounds and relation of house to your garden. Address the Garden Editor, and inclose a stamped envelope. 
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For your baby’s sake 
be glad you live in 
this enlightened age 


Be glad that you live in this 
day when mothers of America 
are joined to make ‘‘ Better Babies’’ — 
when we have learned how to keep 
our little ones and raise them to 
healthy manhood and womanhood. 
In the old days of Queen Elizabeth, 
the mother who could not give her baby 
breast milk, helplessly watched it die, 
for there was no other food to give it, 
notevensucha thing asanursing bottle. 


Later, when mothers gave their 
babies cow’s milk, it was almost as 
bad. For it took many years to learn 
that it was from disease and impurities 
in cow’s milk that most babies died. 


Nestlés Food 


In one of our States, where the laws 
are strict, there’s a tubercular cow for 
nearly every baby in the State; and 
throughout the land the Government 
Inspectors found only eight clean 
dairies in a hundred. 


We have learned that mother’s 
milk is best, and that the only food to 
give the baby in its place is one that 
will fill the baby’s needs exactly and 
be as pure as mother’s milk itself. 
Nestlé’s Food is most like mother’s 
milk and just as safe, because no 
cow’s milk must be added to prepare 
it. You simply add water and boil. 


Nestlé’s is a Complete Food—not one to 
which you must add cow’s milk. Nestlé’s is 
made from the milk of healthy cows, in 
Sanitary Dairies. All the heavy parts harm- 
ful to the baby, have been so modified that 
the curd is soft and digestible as in mother’s 
milk. Then, other food elements your baby 
needs, and that are not in cow’s milk, are 
added 

Our grandmothers 
began to use it; our 
mothers used more of it; 
in the last seven years, 
five times as many moth- 
ers have come to use it. 
So, with the growth of 
“Better Babies’’ grows 
the use of NESTLE’S. 


Send this ‘‘Better 
Baby’’ Card—send it 
for a big Box contain- 
ing 12 feedings FREE 
and our Bookon “The 
Care and Feeding of 
Better Babies.”’ 











AskThe 


HIS directory is given for our readers who desire specific information on any 
subject by mail, Every reader may feel free to write, but please always confine 
your questions to the editor for the particular subject given. Write each editor 
separately if your questions are on different subjects. 
point, and inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for the reply. 


Ladies 





> HomeJournal 





To Whom to Write 


Write briefly, straight to the 








Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly 
answered by mail, by a corps of trained fashion 
experts, if you address your letter to 


THE FASHION EpIToRS 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Dressmaking 


Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than styles in clothes, which will be 
answered by the Fashion Editors), whether 
of new clothes or about making over and 
economical cutting, will be answered by 


THE HOME DRESSMAKING EDITOR 
Tue LAbvIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for July, 1014 


















May I Trim Your Hat? 


No matter what you want to know about 
yourown hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over old 
Ones, Will be speedily answered by 

THE MILLINERY EDITORS 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Arranging Your Hair 


Do you want to know how to arrange the 
hair in the newest and most becoming style 
for any occasion, and for children, the young 
girl or the older woman? If you do address 


Miss IDA CLEVE VAN AUKEN 
Tue LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Children’s Clothes 


If you want advice relative to the proper 
selection or the actual making of clothes for 
your children—boys or girls, from the tot age 
to the “‘teens’’—address 

THE CHILDREN’S CLOTHES EpITOR 
Tue Lapiges’ HoME JouRNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 


THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
Tue LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 

Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes, or her coming baby’s 
layette (but not about the baby—the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 

Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 











The Woman on the Farm 


All questions about problems of household 
management onthe farm, how to improve the 
farmhouse and its surroundings, and how 
to make farm life easier, better and more 
attractive for old and young, will be answered 
out of the practical experience of the editor 
of this department. Address 


Miss JENNIE C. JONES 
Tue LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


How Can I Run My Home More Easily? 


Easier ways of doing housew ork of all kinds, 
and in shorter time, saving the housewife steps 
and time—more efficient ways of running a 
home—constitute the ‘‘new housekeeping.” 
An expert on this question will gladly make 
clear new ways of doing household work if 
you will address 


MRs. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 











The Little House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans pub- 
lished in THE JOURNAL, answer questions about 
little house building, or about your garden. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EpIToR 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing a Little House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 

THE EpitTors or THE LITTLE HousE 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
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Cs Shakespeare. 
Hi Try the dainty, refreshing, de- 
lightful new Luxor Cold Cream 
Y for defending your pearly skin 
oft tints against tan and sunburn. 





The velvety smoothness and fine, 
firm, even texture will captivate you; 

its use as a skin cleanser and mas- 

sage cream will delight you. 

Try its cleansing influence 
nightly; a gentle massage with 
it in the morning; a film of it 
over the face and throat before 
venturing into the sun. 

Contains no animal product. 

At all druggists’, or sent di- 
rect, postpaid, Jars, two sizes, 
$1.00 and 50 cents; tubes, 25 
cents and 10 cents. 

Samples of Luxor Cold Cream and 
Luxor Complexion Powder, with copy of 


Helen Maxwell’s ‘Beauty Making at 
Home,”’ sent for 4 cents in stamps. 


ARMOUR AND 


COMPANY 
Dept. 126 CHICAGO 


Other Luxor Toilet 
Requisites: 
Vanishing Cream 
Complexion Powder 
Bath Powder 

Tooth Paste, etc. 














Pretty Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health—hints 
on complexion, hair, skin and eyes—all these 
are Matters on which you are free to write 
for advice, and you will get a prompt answer 
froma source you Can trust. 


Dr. EMMa E. WALKER 
Tue LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 


The right way of doing things—what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church, or on the 
street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 


Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








NESTLE’S FOOD COMPANY 

232 Broadway, New York 
Please send me, FREE, your book and 
trial package. 
Name 
i a 





The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
Overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 

MISss MARION Harris NEIL 
Tue LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 
We will help you plan a home party if you 
will tell us what kind of party you would like 
to give and will give us sufficient details to 
enable us to answer intelligently and offer 
practical suggestions. Address 
THE Home Party EDITOR 
THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 

















School Entertainments 


Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad 
to offer suggestions. Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
Tue LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 


Practical suggestions for social affairs, 
Sunday-school entertainments, and workable 
met hods for city or country will be made cheer- 
fully if you will state your need. Address 

THE MINISTER’S SocrAL HELPER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
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You can then fit your own dresses per- 
fectly. It does away withall dressmaking 
difficulties, By simply turning the wheels 
at top it can be INDEPENDENTLY ad- 
justed at the neck, bust, shoulders, waist, hip, 
skirt, to any Woman's measurements. 
It becomes YOU 
Remit tous $3 and we willsend you our 
ed $15 Venus Form. You pay 
nce at only $2 per month 
does not prove satisfactory after 
ten days’ trial, you may return the 
form and we will refund the money. 








Order today or send for our free catalog with 
valuable information for every woman who 
sews. ACME SALES COMPANY 

Dept. F, Bristol Bide., New York 


Dept. F, North American Bldg., Chicago FR QUU, SRD eps 
SUREMENTS 








Music 


Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- 
ment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 

Tue Music EpiITors 
Tue LapiEsS’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Reading and Literature 


Many wish to know quickly what to read 
on topics that are interesting them; others 
want to know about new books; others about 
courses in general reading. Mr. Mabie will 
answer these letters, but will not criticize man- 
uscripts. 

Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Guaranteed Oven 


Perfect Baker—Fuel Saver 
Should Be In Your Kitchen 


The guaranteed Boss Oven heats in two min- 
utes. Economical, scientific ventilation, heavy 
asbe stos lining and patented heat deflector. Gives 
absolute dependable heat, saves half the fuel. 

“he Boss Oven is guz iranteed to bake and roast 
satisfactorily and the Glass Door guaranteed not 
to break from heat or steam up. 


30 Day Free Trial 


Test the Guaranteed Boss Oven in your own 
home. Your money back if it fails to make good. 
Ask the dealer. Made in three sizes to fit the top 
of any Oil, Gasoline or Gas stove—Over 600,000 
inuse. Look for name ** BOSS” on the front. 


For Sale by Best Dealers Everywhere 

Write Today for Free Boss Booklet—if interested 
in either an Oil or Gas stove, state which and 
we will include a special cz atalog and send you 
name of nearest dealer. The Huenefeld Co., 36 
Straight Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


You Can Watch Baking 











Girls’ “Affairs ”’ 


The problems of the average modern girl— 
the choice of her man friends—how to meet 
the ‘‘little familiarities,’’ her responsibilities 
as a Sister or daughter—will all be confiden- 
tially and sympathetically answered by Mrs. 
Parks, who is a mother of girls herself, and is 
therefore in close touch with girls and their 
problems. 


Mrs. STICKNEY PARKS 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 











For White Clothes 


use goods you know and can trust—with 
guarantee behind them 


the manufacturers’ 


KING PHILI 


Sold in the 12-yard piece 


NAINSOOK 


Always have white goods on hand when 
you need it. At your dealers’ or send to 


us for samples. 


KING PHILIP MILLS, 29 Thomas Street, NEW YORK 





LADY CLOTH 
LONG CLOTH 











“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general in- 
formation —women’s interests, especially helps 
for women’s club study, and the preparation 
of club programs, the placi ing of quotations and 
dates, biographical sketches, science, history, 
the drama, etc. For these questions we have 
a special department. So, for anything not 
classified, address 


THE Epitors OF “WILL You TELL ME?” 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 











The Journal’s Readers are Really its Editors 


UR departments constitute a vast clearing-house for the exchange of ideas among 
the magazine’s millions of readers. The help you seek is doubtless just the sort 
of help a thousand other women want, and this individual service THE JOURNAL is 


prepared to give you through the departments listed above. 





ONCE AGAIN, PLEASE: Write briefly, right to the point— and inclose 
in every case a stamped, addressed envelope. 















or Roasting in a a 



























Moth- Proof Cedar Chest 


ON FREE TRIAL— NO MONEY DOW * 


Size 44x21x21 


BU RROWES hs | 


Quickly pays for itself by saving storage charges. Protects furs 


feathers, fabrics from moths, mice, dust and dampness, and lasts t& 
generations, Asu perb gift. Handsome piece of furniture, exquisite 
ly made. Manyotherstyles—allat factory prices. JV’ rite Sorcatad 

d, Me | 


The E. T. BURROWES CO.,, 122 South Street, Portlan 
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Put Crisco to this Test 


SEVERE test for any shortening is its use in hot bread. Make some Crisco biscuit ; 
they are delicate—in looks, odor and taste. They are light and daintily brown. 
Break one open and you will be delighted with the appetizing aroma, free from any 
suggestion of lard. They are just as wholesome and digestible as their delicacy promises. 


You will find equally as attractive points about Crisco in other branches of cooking. 
For instance, you can fry without smoke and odor. You can use the same Crisco for 
frying all manner of foods and all will have a new wholesomeness. 


You can make a light rich cake with Crisco which will keep fresh and moist longer. 


You will obtain delicious, digestible and economical foods by knowing Crisco better. 


RISCO 


for Frying -for Shortenin 
/ ytd Cake Makin 4 





Below is a good biscuit recipe, or you may use your own favorite recipe by using 
from '/; to '/, less Crisco than you would of lard. Note how Crisco stands the test. 
Baking Powder Biscuits 





2 cupfuls flour *2 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
2 tablespoonfuls Crisco 1 teaspoonful salt 
Milk 











(Level measurements) 

Mix and sift twice dry ingredients. Work in Crisco with finger tips, add milk gradually, mixing 
with knife to soft dough. Toss on floured board; pat and roll to one-half inch thickness. Shape with 
biscuit cutter. Place on Criscoed tin and bake in hot oven twelve minutes. ‘To have good biscuits 
dough should be handled as little as possible, just enough to get in shape to cut. Milk or water used 
for mixing should be very cold, and biscuits should be put into oven at once after adding liquid to flour. 
If top of each biscuit is lightly brushed over with melted Crisco before baking, crust will be much nicer. 
Sufhcient for fifteen biscuits. 


*A mount of baking powder may be increased if especially raised biscuits are desired. 2 teaspoonfuls, however, is most healthful amount. 


New Cook Book and “Calendar of Dinners” 

This new book by Marion Harris Neil gives 250 original recipes, is attractively 
illustrated, and tells many interesting and valuable facts about cooking and food 
products. It also tells the interesting story of Crisco’s discovery and manufacture. 
It is free. There is also a quality edition of this book containing a total of 615 
Neil Recipes and a Calendar of Dinners—365 menus of original and tasty meals. 
This book is bound in blue and gold cloth. The regular price of the book is twenty-five 
cents. ‘Tothose answering this advertisement it will be sent for five 2-cent stamps. In 
writing for either book, address Dept. D-7, The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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The Meeting Place 


in Summertime 
Is Around a Dish of Puffed Grains 


Every morning, countless families are now meeting around 
a dish of Puffed Grains. Some eat them with cream and 
sugar—some mix them with their fruit. 


Every evening, legions again meet around Puffed Grains 
in milk. At suppertime or bedtime these dainty morsels form 
an ideal good-night dish. 


At noontime, Puffed Grains form the welcome luncheon. 
At dinner, they are scattered like nut meats over the ice 
cream. In the afternoon, girls use them in candy making, and 
hungry boys eat the grains like peanuts when at play. 

The millions who do this know the utmost in a cereal-food 
delight. 


The Perfect Foods 


Prof. Anderson, in these Puffed Grains, has created the 
perfect foods. Here, for the first time, all the food granules 
are broken. Digestion can instantly act. 


Inside of each grain there occur in the making a hundred 
million steam explosions. And the airy morsels which result 
are the best-cooked foods in existence. 


They are foods for any hour. They never tax the stomach. 
And every atom of food value has been made available. 
No other method has ever created such ideal foods as Puffed 
Grains. 











Puffed Wheat, 10c 4at}:}} 
Puffed Rice, 15c VJifid- 


Except in Extreme West 1S5¢ 


In the hot days coming—when you want to save cooking— 
when you want cool foods, easy to digest—serve a wealth of 
Puffed Grains. 

Serve them as breakfast cereals, as dairy dishes. And use 
them like confections, for the taste is like toasted nuts. 

There are three Puffed Grains, each with a different flavor. 
But each is crisp and bubble-like and thin. Each is a dainty 
which everyone enjoys. Each marks the limit in good food. 

Serve a variety. Order a package of each from your grocer, 
then let the children vote on which they like best. 


The Quaker Qals ©mpany 


Sole Makers 
(583) 
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Isabel gazed abstractedly past him to where 
the Japanese boy was beating rugs out on the 
patch of Bermuda grass. It would be quite 
impossible for Henry to understand what a 
relief this absorbing preparation had been to 
her overstrung nerves. 

It was late that evening when Henry re- 
turned from town with their guest. In the 
glow of the lamplighted hall Isabel awaited 
them, and steeled herself to bear the friendly 
scrutiny of the old lawyer’s keen eyes. ‘It 
will only be for a few days,” she thought, ‘“‘and 
then I’ll be free to—make a decision.” 

Charles Everett, when she greeted him, 
seemed to think of nothing else save the pleas- 
ure of seeing her again. His fine, aristocratic 
face glowed with the delight of it and his weary 
eyes lighted as they fell upon her. 

“Good fire you’ve got, Isabel,” her husband 
commented. ‘‘Mr. Everett and I were telling 
each other all the way out from town how good 
it would feel.” 

‘Why you don’t own to being cold—in Cali- 
fornia, do you?” Isabel asked banteringly. 

“Didn’t he?” her husband scoffed. ‘‘Why 
he’s made more fuss about the cold than if he’d 
come from the tropics.” 

““You’re deceivers out here, every one of 
you,” the old man answered. He had a habit 
of half closing his eyes while he talked, which 
gave him a speculative air at variance with the 
rich geniality of his voice. ‘‘You lead us to 
suppose that we’re coming to the land of the 
ever-blooming orange trees, where you swing 
outside in a hammock all the year round; and 
then when we come out to you, bringing in 
triumph our summer wardrobes, you laugh us 
to scorn. I don’t mind admitting that this fire 
is the most acceptable thing that you two dear 
young people could offer me.” 


T BREAKFAST the next morning Henry 
d announced his intention of taking Charles 
Everett on a personally conducted tour of the 
ranch. ‘Yes, I want to go over every inch of 
it!’”? the old man cried with the happy expect- 
ancy of a child. ‘‘And I’m going to ask all the 
city man’s absurd questions. Nothing shall 
escape me.”’ 

It was noon when they returned, and it 
seemed to Isabel that her husband had gained 
fresh enthusiasm from having acted as chief 
booster of ‘‘ El Reposo.”’ 

“T’ve got to go in town this afternoon,” 
Henry announced regretfully. ‘‘There’s a 
meeting on about the Combine and I must be 
there. Take Mr. Everett for a drive some- 
where, Isabel. He’d like to see the country.” 

‘*Ves,” she assented cordially, ‘“‘we’ll go out 
for a drive.”’ 

Joe Berlini, his dark face radiating hospi- 
tality, brought the horse and buggy around 
early, and when Isabel came down the steps she 
found her guest already waiting. He helped 
her in with a gentle deference that recalled 
Pennington and brought a rush of color to her 
face. 

‘Now who would ever have thought of my 
being ’way out here in California?”’ he cried as 
they drove away down the level country road. 
‘Who would have believed it?” 

Isabel smiled. How well she remembered 
that feeling of wonder and remoteness that is 
always the Easterner’s first sensation when he 
finds himself on the Pacific coast! 

“*And to have the chance really to see you, 
my dear, in your own home!” his glowing voice 
went on. Then a new seriousness crept into it. 
‘“You two young people don’t realize what 
you’re doing,” he went on; “‘but when you 
establish such a home as yours, built on such 
a foundation, you’ve done the best thing for a 
community that God will ever let you do.” 

There was a long silence between them. 
Something in his voice had stirred in her a deep, 
passionate desire for sympathy. But he be- 
longed, like her mother, to a bygone day; how 
much would he understand? 


V HEN she spoke her voice was guarded. 

‘‘Sometimes I think it hasn’t been as 
great a success as it should have been. I see 
places where—I seem to have failed.” 

His eyes wandered away down the long 
straight rows of vineyard beyond the road. 
‘‘That anxiety comes of course to any one who 
is as conscientious as you are,” he answered. 
‘‘T suppose there is no married couple to whom 
it doesn’t come; but your mother’s daughter 
could never make a failure of a home.” He 
said the last words slowly, as though he were 
talking to himself. ‘‘Of course you won’t value 
my opinion highly,” he went on, his eyes still 
on the budding landscape. ‘‘Any single man 
or woman who expresses a philosophy of matri- 
mony is an object of derision. But, my dear 
girl, your happiness means very much to me, 
and when I tell you how complete and beautiful 
a thing love is I speak as one who knows.” 

Isabel felt suddenly awed. Was it possible 
that he was going to break the silence of years 
and tell her the tragic story of his own dis- 
appointed youth? The cheerfulness of his 
voice, when he spoke, was almost like a shock. 

‘* All my life,” he said, ‘I’ve known the rich- 
ness of loving a fine woman. It has made me 
all I am.” 

Isabel felt that she ought to say something 
to assure him of her interest. ‘‘ Did she—die?” 
she asked softly. 

**No, she didn’t die. She lived.”’ He turned 
suddenly and looked at her with scrutinizing, 
half-closed eyes, and she felt that his gaze 
penetrated to the very shadow that darkened 
her soul. 

‘*Perhaps the story may seem sad to you,” 
he went on, “for the woman that I love was 
married when I met her. I knew that, but I 
loved her just the same, though I didn’t tell 
her so. One night I lost my self-control. 
I told her.” 

He paused a moment, and the knowledge 
thathewas choosing his words carefully brought 


aughter s 


a half-bitter smile to Isabel’s lips. What could 
a true representative of his generation say that 
could shock a representative of hers? ‘| 
begged her to ask the law to set her free, for 
I knew that she returned my love. Before I 
left her she had consented to do it. The next 
day I got a letter from her. She couldn’t do it. 
I remember every word of that letter yet as 
though all this had been yesterday. ‘If I do 
what you ask of me, what chance will my child 
have if she is ever confronted by such a temp- 
tation? It will be easy for her to yield because 
I yielded before her. I must make it impossible 
for her even to consider such a thing; her 
future is rooted in me, and I must be to her as 
hidden water that shall give the roots of her 
being nourishment if all else in life fail her.’” 
His voice died away into reminiscent silence. 


SABEL sat rigid in her place, as though a 

sudden blinding light had paralyzed every 
nerve of her being. In a flash she understood. 
Through the old lawyer’s carefully chosen words 
the staggering truth shone witha brilliancy that 
struck her dumb. Why had she never sus- 
pected it? Why had she never even guessed 
at the meaning of those rare Sunday-evening 
visits? ‘‘And it had gone as far as that!’ she 
cried to herself. ‘‘He had even declared his love 
and begged for hers. And she refused, not be- 
cause of the conventions, but because—of me!”’ 

A sudden gust of wind stirred the air and 
swept a cloud of fine alkali dust across the 
road. Charles Everett reached over and 
tucked the lap-robe more securely about her, 
but she did not heed it. A great wave of under- 
standing flooded her soul. At last she realized 
why she had been able to wear her mask of 
loyalty so successfully, why she had been able 
to let Richard Pennington go without a word, 
why it would be possible for her to refuse to 
see him again. ‘‘Generations have toiled to 
make me what I am,” she murmured; and 
there were tears in her eyes, but they were not 
for herself. A great peace filled her heart. 
Whether she were happy or not did not greatly 
concern her. Something far deeper and bigger 
than happiness dominated her. Not in vain 
should the happiness of two lives have been 
sacrificed for her. 

The voice of her companion roused her at 
last to a sense of her surroundings, and she 
saw that they were driving past the home 
vineyard. 

He pointed questioningly with his whip. ‘TI 
thought those were only fence posts,”’ he said, 
“but they seem to be showing signs of green. 
What does it mean?” 

Isabel controlled her voice with an effort as 
she followed his gaze. The line of crooked 
posts that marked the ‘“‘ El Reposo”’ boundary 
was covered with feathery leaves of green! 
By summer the whole row would form a beau- 
tiful hedge of shrub willow, sending out grace- 
ful tendrils along the threads of barbed wire 
that bound them. 

“‘Down underneath this soil are streams of 
hidden water,” Isabel explained in a voice that 
was almost awed, ‘‘and nothing with the spark 
of life can resist them.” 

“Wonderful!” the old man cried. ‘‘Sub- 
irrigation you call it, don’t you?” 

“I suppose so,” she answered absently. 


O hecg's evening when the party of three broke 

up for the night Isabel went up to the guest- 
room to light the little lamp and see that all 
was comfortable. When she turned to bid the 
old lawyer good-night she saw that he was 
watching her, the mist of suppressed affection 
in his eyes. With a swift new feeling of kinship 
for him she went over and took one of his hands 
in hers. ‘‘ Thank you so much for—telling me,”’ 
she said gently. ‘‘It has done me good.”’ 

In her own room she found her husband sit- 
ting dejectedly on the edge of the bed, his head 
in his hands. He looked up as she entered and 
she noted for the first time how old and haggard 
his face had grown. With a little startled cry 
she went over and stood beside him. 

“Tt’s failed, Bella,” he said slowly. ‘‘At the 
meeting today Geary iv!! us that he’d sold the 
entire ‘Star and Crescent’ crop for a cent and 
a half a pound. That busts the Combine, and 
it’s too late now for the separate growers to get 
any price.” 

Isabel sat down on the bed beside him. ‘I 
wish you had told me more about how things 
were going, Henry,” she said. ‘‘I feel—almost 
like—an outsider.” 

At the tears of sympathy in her voice he 
reached for her, and, with a gesture that was 
almost savage in its tenderness, drew her into 
his arms. “If I only had known that you 
cared!” he cried. “‘I felt that you were getting 
tired of it all and I didn’t blame you. I was 
trying so hard to get a price for the stuff, so 
that I could send you East on a visit to your 
mother. I’ve planned for it ever since I began 
handling the crop. I’ve economized on every 
expenditure for the place in order to save the 
money, and just by my own strength of will 
I tried to hold the Combine together. But 
everything has failed me! Oh, little girl, can 
you stand it out here with me for just one more 
year?” 

Her arms were about his neck now, and she 
could only tighten them in silent answer. 

From down the hall, through the closed door 
of the guest-room, came the soft hum of an old 
love song. 





Are You Going Away ? 


F YOU are a JourRNAL subscriber‘and plan 

to go away notify us at once of your change 
of address, otherwise there may be delay in re- 
ceiving your JOURNAL. Send us not only your 
new address, but your old address as well, and 
clearly indicate which is which, and don’t forget 
to notify us of your return three weeks in ad- 
vance. Address THE LApres’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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With the Better Flavor 


Sunny skies, autumn foliage, breezes fresh with the fragrance of ripened 

‘ruit, vines Jadened with clusters of purple grapes — that is the vision sug- 

zested as you sip Red Wing—the unfermented, unadulterated, unchanged 

juice from the first crush of select grapes, grown in the famous Concord belt. 
Red Wing Grape Juice is sold for 10, 20, 30 and 55 cents East of the Rockies. When you buy Grape Juice, 


ask for Red Wing — insist on the brand that imsures the utmost in purity, quality and grapey goodness. Write for 
free booklet containing recipes for many dainty grape delicacies that delight both guests and home folks. It’s free. 


Manufactured by 


PURITAN FOOD PRODUCTS CoO., Inc., FREDONIA, N. Y. 





























your mind. 


| members of this Association. 
Qualifications for Membership. 
| 


These Idea Letters are to be on either of the following subjects: 


| 
| if desired. 
2nd. 


sales in any branch of any Member's business. 


in Cash Prizes for 
IDEA LETTERS 


| To more firmly establish this Emblem and its significance in 


This Emblem is the token by which you may identify the 
It typifies the ideals that are the 


Ist. Your idea of the Superior Merits or any newo uses of our Members” products, 
such as may be used for an advertisement; privileged to use illustrations, 


Your suggestions of NEW BUSINESS IDEAS pertaining to production or 





First Prize . . $1,000.00 Eleventh Prize . 


| 

| Second Prize . ; 500.00 Twelfth Prize ‘ 

| Third Prize. . 250.00 Thirteenth Prize 

| Fourth Prize . : 100.00 Next 25 Prizes 

| Fifth Prize : ; 100.00 Next 50 Prizes 

| Sixth Prize 3 ; 100.00 Next 100 Prizes 

| Seventh Prize . : 100.00 Next 200 Prizes . 

| Eighth Prize. . 100.00 And $3,000.00 in prizes of 

Ninth Prize :. 5 100.00 the next 3,000 ideas accepted. 
100.00 


You will receive a handsome “AWARD OF MERIT” as a permanent 


“accepted ideas,”” 


| Tenth Prize. ‘ 
| 





| officers of the Association. 
| 
| 


- $100.00 
- 100.00 
- 100.00 


$50.00 each 
20.00 each 
10.00 each 
5.00 each 
$1.00 each for 


Total, $10,000.00 
SPECIAL: “AWARD OF MERIT” TO EVERY PRIZE WINNER 


record of your 


with your name engrossed thereon, containing our complete membership and 
bearing the Association Emblem embossed in its natural colors, officially signed and sealed by the 








| CONDITIONS: 
in not over 50 words. Sign your name and address at the bottom. 
| 4th —Each letter must be on one sheet of paper, written on one side only. 


date. No questions can be answered in this contest. 
of the Association, but mail them in one package 


ADDRESSED TO: 
Fifth Avenue and 34th Street, New York City 


Members, who will judge and pass upon the ideas submitted for their respective concer 
6th —No contestant shall submit the same idea for more than one Member. 


Association and its respective Members, and will not be returned. 


largest number second prize, etc. 


merchants $15,000.00 in prizes for model window displays. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 


New Haven, Connecticut Crane’s Paper and Fine Stationery 


] “y and E” Filing Devices and EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 
Office Systems Pittsfield, Mass. 

H YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. COMPANY 
ochester, N, Lawn Mowers 
COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY 
Typewriters Newburgh, N. Y. 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 

t New York 

! Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
| Rugs and Carpets PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
}) M. J. WHITTALL Minneapolis, Minn. 


} t 38. ; 
\ Worcester, Mass Varnishes, Japans, Enamels, Fillers, Stains, Shellacs 


| Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup 
} 
| 


BERRY BROTHERS, Inc. * Porosk 
THE TOWLE MAPLE PRODUCTS COMPANY Detroit, Mich. 
aul, A 





Small Motor and Fan Specialists 
THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


Watches 


ELGIN sare WATCH COMPANY 





Bohn Syphon Refrigerators 
Alabastine—Sanitary Wall Coating WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
St. Pa 


| ANDERSON ELECTRIC CAR COMPANY 
Hi Detroit, Mich. Fine Mechanical Tool 
THE L. 8. STARRETT COMPANY 
Sharpening Stones and Abrasive Materials Athol, Mass. 
THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. * Niagara Maid” Silk Gloves & Ladic 
NIAGARA SILK MILLS 





* Silk Underwear 


Waterman's “Ideal” Fountain Pens andInk North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
L. E. WATERMAN COMPANY 
New York Clockmakers since 1817 
| THE NEW HAVEN CLOCK COMPANY 
“Indestructo” Trunks and Luggage New Haven, Conn. 
| NATIONAL VENEER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
| Mishavw' , Ind. Women’s Fine Shoes 


“Queen Quality”’ 
THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY 
Bostan, Mass. 
a Canned Fruits and Hawaiian Pineapple 
HUNT BROTHERS COMPANY 
San Francisco, California 


Spectac cles Eyeglasses, Lenses, 
‘ Fits-U "and Other Optical Goods 
AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY Californiz 
Southbridge, Mass. 


ssociation Announcements. 





Competition and the Idea Letter Competition as outlined above will be open until M 


contributions for additional members any time prior to the close of contests, May 15th 









Elwood E. Rice 


Founder & President 


ftw mean 





Sr 


1ist—You may submit one letter only for each Member of the Association. 
} 2nd — Each letter may be written on any or all of the subjects as listed above the prizes on this page. 
3d — Each letter must contain the respective Member’s name at the top, followed by your idea, expressed 


ns. 


Should there be a tie for any of the prizes, full prize will be given to each of those tying. 
Prize Winners’ Names, listed by Countries, States and Cities, will be on display in the windows or stores 
of various merchants whom you see making window displays inthe Window Display competition. These lists 
will be mailed to merchants from our New York Association offices on August 14th, 1915. 
| LOOK FOR THE ASSOCIATION BANNER, WITH EMBLEM IN COLOR, in Window 


il Displays of Members’ products now being made over the country. We are paying 


BY INVITATION, THE FOLLOWING ARE MEMBERS: 
ifles—Shotguns and Ammunition “Yale” Loeks, Builders’ Hardware and Chain Hoists 
THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. COMPANY 
New York 


Hams, Bacon, x ard, Veribest Specialties, 


Grape Juice 


Toilet Soaps 
ne Furnitu 


Trenton, N. J. 
nit 
msterdam, N. 


Umbrellas 


| 5th —This contest closes on May 15, 1915, and all contest mail must bear postmark not later than that 
Do not send any of your suggestions direct to Members 


“Idea Letter Department,’’ Rice Leaders of the World Association, 


| whee they will be officially stamped, entered in the contest, and forwarded to each of the respective 


All ideas submitted will be judged upon their merit and value, and will become the property of the 


The person having the largest number of idea letters accepted will receive the first prize, the second 


ARMOUR & COMPANY 
Bouillon Cubes, Laundry and Fine 


Linoleums and Oil Cloths 
COOK'S LINOLEUM COMPANY 


"Summer Underwear 


CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY 


HULL BROTHERS ng COMPANY 
| cago, Ill. Toledo, Ohio 
Fruit Jars, a — Langs Druggists’ 


ALABASTINE COMPANY ‘aul, Minn, HAZEL- ATLAS’ GLASS COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Wheeling, W. Va. 
“ Oildag,”* “Gredag,” Acheson-Graphite and Electrodes 
Electric Pleasure & INTERNAT'L ACHESON so Ae COMPANY 
| Commercial Autos—“Detroit Electric” Niagara Falls, N. Y. ““I-P"” Loose Leaf Books and Forms 


IRVING-PITT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Revolvers and Automatic Pistols 


SMITH & WESSON 
Springfield, Mass. 


leproof Hosiery 


waukee, Wis. 


tric Heating Apparatus 


Cambridge, Mass. 























BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY } 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





HOLEPROO®: HOSIERY COMPANY 


Lead Pencils, Pen Holders, 


Rubber Bands and Eraser 


EBERHARD FABER 


New York 


Additions to ourmembership as admitted will be published in future 


fay 15th, 1915. 


» 1915. 


Rice Leaders of the World Association 


Fifth Avenue and 34th Street 
New York, U.S. A. 








Complete membership participating in this competition will not exceed fifty concerns, and will be published 
| in October periodicals, including The Saturday Evening Post, October 10th, 1914; the Window Display 
; 


Any 


contestants sending in their contributions prior to October 10th, 1914, will be privileged to send in the extra 


| 
SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING COMPANY | 
) 


















stalls behind which pretty girls were to tempt 
the legal currency from the multitude. All the 
flowersin town were arranged where they would 
do the most good and bring the best prices. 
Festoons of bunting and fluted tissue swept 
gracefully from chandelier to molding and back 
to chandelier again. It required only a flutter 
of the eyelid and a keen imagination to fancy 
one’s self in Cairo or Paris or Yokohama or 
wherever else bazars area part of the commerce 
of life and Orphans’ Homes flourish. 

A dark little girl in the national Greek cos- 
tume waltzed up to Henry and assaulted his 
elbow. ‘‘Oh, Henry,” she pleaded, ‘‘won’t 
you get some more bunting for my booth? 
Ev verybody has more than I have.” 

‘*J-just a minute, dear,’’ said Alice over her 
shoulder. “We'll want you to hammer some 
nails 

“Unless you want us to freeze to death,” 
suggested Elsie Jones amiably, “you might 
make the steward turn on some steam, Henry. 
This is a bazar, not an igloo.” 

‘Leave it to me,’’ said Henry bravely. 


| ip ar arrivals found Henry selling ad- 
mission tickets at the front door, and it was 
not until the clubhouse was comfortably filled 
and he had sneezed four times that he rose, 
stretched himself and wandered out to the 
moonlit veranda to smoke in the first solitude 
he had known for nearly three weeks. He sat 
down on the railing to meditate. Through 
the French windows he could see masqueraders 
dancing in the ballroom, and he was glad to let 
them dance; but let him, who was so filled 
with contentment and so sadly battle-scarred 
about the feet, sit out in comfort. 

A vivacious ‘Quakeress came to the doorway 
and peered out. “Henry!” she called. 

““Here!” 

“Please come in, dear. You aren’t having 
any fun at all. Where’s your mask?”’ 

**T’ve gotit,’”’ said Henry, removing the cam- 
bric from his pocket and adjusting it carefully. 
“T?ll be right in, Alice.” 

He followed her into the lobby where Elsie 
Jones, now secure in the disguise of a gypsy, 
held forth in a shaky wigwam. With upraised 
hand she halted him, and mechanically he 
fumbled in his pocket. 

‘Twenty-five cents, the fourth part of a 
dollar, the price of five soul-destroying fudge 
sundaes,”’ orated the gypsy. She shuffled a 

pack of cards, greased for the occasion in car- 
bolined lard so that there were both verisimili- 
tude and antiseptic security. ‘‘ Aha!” she said. 
“Vou are young; yes, younger than that! 
You are married. Yes; I see it in the cards; 
you have a wife.” 

‘‘No!”? said Henry in dutiful amazement. 
““Marvelous!’’ 

‘**T see a long journey by land.” 

““Vou never heard of anybody going | from 
here to Chicago in a row boat, did you?” 

‘“*T see gr-r-reat riches very soon.’ 

‘‘Salary check on the first of the month,” 
said Henry. 

‘* Beware of a tall, dark man with eyeglasses.” 

‘* Wonderful!” said Henry. ‘‘ You’ve got me 
all right; that’s the tax collector.” 

‘*You will have a large family.” 

““Don’t get personal,’’ warned the hussar. 
‘How large? ’’ 

Elsie turned a card; it was the nine of dia- 
monds. ‘‘Nine,” she said promptly. 





TT"HEN Henry turned and advanced a dozen 
paces before a statuesque blonde, arrayed as 
a fairy, prodded him in the ribs with her wand. 

She offered a pasteboard box with a slit in 
the cover. ‘‘Stand!’’ she commanded. ‘‘ The 
fairy O’Flaherty bids you take a chance ona 
phonograph. One cent to one dollar; dig!” 

“T’ve already got a phonograph,’ said 
Henry. ‘Id like to oblige the fairy, but i 

‘Oh, that’s all right; you haven’t a ghost of 
a chance to win it anyway. Think of the poor 
orphans.” 

Henry drew a four-cent ticket and thought- 
lessly tendered a dollar bill. 

‘*No change,” the fairy reminded him gayly. 
‘Want another?” 

“‘Not tonight,” said Henry. 

He eluded a girl with Turkish paste on a tray 
and a girl with violets, avoided the ice-cream 
booth, and ran headlong into an old schoolmate 
whose high voice betrayed the masquerade of 
the daughter of the Capulets. Under compul- 
sion he bought a rose for half a dollar. Since 
he had personally conducted the negotiations 
for the entire local supply at the wholesale rate 
of a dollar a dozen he stuck the flower in a frog 
of his blouse with only faint signs of enthusiasm! 

“Henry!” cried a Pierrette in charge of a 
very pink kiosk. ‘‘Oh, Henry! Your wife 
wants one of these sachets, all hand-made and 
only a dollar.”’ 

“T’'ll take it,” sighed Henry. 
want me to leave it here for her?” 

**Oh, she didn’t tell me she wanted it,”’ ex- 
plained the Pierrette, placing his dollar care- 
fully in a tin cash-box. *‘I just knew she would 
want one. Thanks awfully, Henry.” 

‘Anyway,’ he muttered to himself, thread- 
ing his way across the hall, ‘‘it won ’t cost me 
anything for a couple of danc es.’ 

He was fortunate enough to find Alice disen- 
gaged, and, although the ethics of the masquer- 
ade forbade their public recognition, they 
managed to spend a delightful half-hour in each 
other’s company; after which Alice borrowed 
ten dollars—part of it for Roberta—and disap- 
peared in the general direction of the fancy- 
work articles to be sold on commission. 

Henry, yawning shamelessly, squeezed side- 
ways into a niche behind some potted palms, 
and, disposing himself luxuriously, nodded 
without interruption until two dignified gen- 
tlemen, a toreador and a navy boson, took 
possession of a settle on the other side of the 
palms and began constructive criticism. Henry 
recognized the voices as those of his father and 
the Mayor. 





“‘Does she 


Country Club 
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“It’s a distinct credit to Navarre,” said the 
Mayor, “that our girls could plan such an affair 
on sucha scale and carry it through so success- 
fully. You should be proud of your daughter, 
Chalmers.”’ 

“Ves, I am,’’ said the other voice. “She 
hasn’t talked of anything else for days. But 
your daughter Elsie and my son’s little wife 
ought to share in the glory; they’ve worked 
hard too.”’ 

““T suppose—since we’re both trustees of the 
Home—we might decide what form the—er— 
contribution should take; or shall we wait until 
all the board are together? There’s a trustees’ 
meeting at ten on Monday; Isuppose we might 
admit a representative of their committee then 
and take up the matter in conference.” 

“An admirable suggestion,’ said Mr. 
Chalmers, and after a second exchange of com- 
pliments on their respective daughters the two 
gentlemen moved away. 

Henry had been happy to serve his sister and 
the others as best he could and he was eager to 
see them visited with all honor for their accom- 
plishments, but after all, were fathers to fore- 
gather in praise of daughters and vouchsafe 
never so much as a passing comment on their 
sons who had done all the work? He sighed 
and forced himself out of the shrubbery, to be 
instantly ambushed by a pirate chief who de- 
manded baksheesh in return for a program. 

Henry’s gorge rose mightily and he regarded 
his fist with affection. “I’ma forgiving man, 
he said dispassionately, C4 but any pirate who 
says ‘program’ to me 

““Excuse me, old fellow,’ apologized the 
chief, stepping nimbly backward. ““T didn’t 
know you in that six-best-seller outfit. Here, 
have one free!” 

Henry grabbed it gratefully. “I'll keep it 
for a souvenir,”’ he alleged. ‘It’s the only free 
thing inthe house. How’s everything coming? 4d 

‘Fine. Only I’m afraid there'll be a row 
about the drawn-work or whatever they call 
that cheesy-looking embroidery -full of holes. 
That was on commission, you know, and some 
cheerful idiot dropped a cup of coffee on it; it 
looks pretty average messy.” 

‘*Welcome, merry sunshine!”’ said Henry, 
slinking in the opposite direction from the 
drawn-work. 





” 


E WAS unutterably weary of linens and 

laces and lady fingers; he detested ices and 
auctions and penwipers; he loathed the sight 
of Navarre’s Four Hundred hopping amiably 
around the dancing floor. Besides he had 
worked eighteen hours out of the last twenty- 
four and he was thoroughly, humanly sleepy. 
He edged past Roberta, who was brilliantly en- 
gaging the new clergyman, and he attempted 
to slip past the row of lounging ushers, but 
failed dismally. 

**Halt!”’ commanded the head _ usher. 
“Haven’t you any more money?” 

“Not much.”’ 

**How much?” 

Henry turned out his pockets and displayed 
a lonely silver dollar and a dime. 

*“*A dollar ten,” reflected the head usher. 
“That'll buy a hit-or-miss package and a 
padded coat-hanger for your wife.” 

““Take it!” said Henry feebly. ‘But you’ll 
have to bring ’°em to me. If they were selling 
diamonds in that joint for ten cents a carload 
I wouldn’t walk across the floor another time.” 

*“VYou’re on!” said Jimmy Barnes. ‘‘I'll 
meet you at the door if you're afraid to wait 
here.” 

*“‘T am,”’ said Henry. 

He dodged Alice, who was hunting for him 
with the intention of appointing him auctioneer 
for the final ceremony, and, with his coat and 
hat, he met Barnes at the ticket counter. His 
friend was bearing two packages. Henry ripped 
off the wrappings and found himself the proud 
possessor of a burnt-leather handkerchief-case 
and a heterogeneous heap of rubbish which 
purported to be a hit-or-miss package. It 
consisted of an old-fashioned glove-buttoner, a 
box of colored crayons, a made-up batwing tie 
of red, and a plated souvenir spoon of Niagara 
Falls. Henry stared at them stupidly. 

““Of course if you don’t like ’em,” suggested 
eaene *‘yvyou can put ’em up at the auction 
sale.” 

** Just for that,” said Henry, ‘‘I will.” 

**This is all for the Home; wouldn’t you like 
to stay and bid on’em yourself?” asked Jimmy 
audaciously. 

Henry half closed his eyes and _twitched 
violently. ‘‘Friend,’’ he murmured, “will you 
please tell Roberta to bring Alice home when 
she’ sready? I’m going to sleep.” 

“Oh, change your mind and stay for the 
auction.”’ 

“Nol 

“Charity begins at home, old fellow.” 


““Ves!”’ roared Henry. “I know it does, you 
prune! That’s why I’m going there!’ 
He fled. 


Il 
a TREASURER of the fund, Henry bal- 


anced his books on Sunday afternoon. 
On the one hand he had a respectable amount 
of cash, and in the other he held a sheaf of 
invoices and credit memorandums. He sat 
smoking quietly in his own little room, when 
his spirited sister pounced in upon him with 
loud appreciation of the bazar. 

**Oh, it was grand!” said Roberta. “ Every- 
body had a perfect peach of atime. You ought 
to have heard what they said about it; I don’t 
see what on earth possessed you to go home so 
early. Well—how much did we make?” 

Henry consulted his balance sheet. ‘‘We 
took in over nine hundred dollars,’’ he said. 

Roberta’s face fell. ‘‘I knew there were a lot 
of tight-wads who didn’t buy a thing,’ she 
conceded gloomily, ‘‘but I thought we’d make 
a thousand dollars at least.” 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 38 
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Begin tonight the treat- 
ment below best suited 
to your skin. 








You Can 


















lake Your Skin W hat 


You Would Love to Have It 


Your skin like rg rest of your body is continually changing. Every day, in washing, you 


rub off dead skin. As this o//7 skin dies, 7 


new forms. 


This is your opportunity — you can make 


this zew skin just what you would love to have it by using the treatment below best suited to 


the needs of your skin. Begin that treatment tonight. 


Use it regularly and persistently and 


your skin will gradually take on that greater clearness and freshness which you want it to have. 
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To correct an oily skin and shiny nose. Just 
before retiring, work up a heavy warm-water lather 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap in your hands. Apply 
it to your face and rub it into the pores thoroughly— 
always with an upward and outward motion of the 
finger tips. Rinse with warm water, then with cold— 
the colder the better. If possible, rub your face for a 
few minutes with a piece of ice. This treatment will 
; make your skin fresher and clearer the first time you 
use it. Make it a nightly habit and before long you 
will see a decided improvement—a promise of that 
lovelier complexion which the steady use of Wood- 


When the heat has expanded the pores, rub in very 


gently afresh lather of Woodbury’s. Repeatthis hot- 


water and lather application several times, stopping at 
once if the nose feels sensitive. ‘Then finish by rubbing 
the nose for a few minutes with alump of ice. Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap cleanses the pores. This treat- 
ment with it strengthens the muscular fibres so that 
they can contract prope rly. But do not expect to 


neues. Use this treatment per sistently, ‘It will 
gradually reduce the enlarged pores and cause them 


to contract until they are inconspicuous. Thousands have used this treat- 
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bury’s always brings. 


To care for atender, sensitive skin. Just before 
retiring, dip a sof¢ washcloth in warm water and hold 
it to the face. Do this several times. Then make 
a light warm-water lather of Woodbury’s, and dip 
yourclothup and down init till your clothis ‘‘fluffy” 
with soft, white lather. Rub this lathered cloth 
gently over your skin until the pores are opened and 
thoroughly cleansed. Rinse the face lightly with 
clear, cool water and dry carefully. The ice appli- 
cation described above will help to strengthen a 
tender skin if used two or three times a month. 
Refrain from using extremely hot water regularly 
on a tender skin. This treatment will bring health 
to atender skin, make it resistant and keep it at- 


tractive. Try it tonight. You will feel the difference 


To reduce conspicuous nose pores. Wringa cloth from very hot 
water, lather it with Woodbury’s Facial Soap, then hold it to your face. 


Woodburys 
Facial Soap ». 


For sale by dealers everywhere throughout the United States and Canada 


Do this today—now! Tear out the illustration of the cake shown here and put it in your 
purse as a reminder to get Woodbury’s and try your treatment. 
Take it to yourdealer today. Begintonight to get the benefits of this facia/ soap foryour skin. 





immediately. 


ment successfully. Woodbury’s Facial Soap is the work of a skin spe- 


Tear out the cake now. 


cialist. 


Soap, 
preparations. Mail the coupon 
today to The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Dept. 1-F, Cincinnati, O. 


In Canada— ‘The Wood- 
bury preparations are for sale by 
Canadian druggists from coast 
to coast, including Newfound- 
Forsamples address The 
Andrew Jergens 
Dept. 1-F, Perth, Ontario. 


land. 


It costs 25c acake. Noone hesitates at the price affer their first 
cake. Asamatter of fact, it is not expensive, for it issolid soap—all soap. 
It wears from two to three times as long as the ordinary soap. 


Write today for sample cake. Mail the coupon below today. For 
4c we will send a sample cake. For 10c, samples of Woodbury’s Facial 
Facial Cream and Powder. For 50c,copy of the Woodbury Book 
and samples of the Woodbury 


























Mail this today for sample. cake 





0. TAGs Name 
Street 
City State 
In Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., Dept. 1-F. 


Perth, Ontario 
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The Andrew Jergens Co., Dept. 1-F, Cincinnati, Ohio 


I enclose cents for postage on Woodbury 
samples according to the sample offer above: 


ote = 
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Williams 
Tale Powder 


In all summer sports Williams’ 
Talc Powder will be found most 
srateful and refreshing in reliev- 
ing sunburn or as an absorbent 
in cases of excessive perspiration. 





Williams’ Talc Powder is deliciously soft, fine 
and fluffy and its perfume is like the real 
flowers—Violet, Rose and Carnation; also 
Karsi, a subtle Oriental perfume. 


Because the can is larger, Williams’ Talc Pow- 
der gives you nearly 15% more powder than 
others sold at the same price. 


The Williams’ patented hinged-cover can is 
a wonderful convenience. It opens or closes 
instantly by the pressure of the thumb. 


The Athletic Young Woman 


finds it a satisfaction to always have with her a little Talc 
Powder. The Williams’ Vanity Box supplies just what 
she needs. It is heavily silver-plated, fitted with mirror 
and powder puff and is a real “‘friend in need. ”’ 


Send 14c in Stamps 


for the Vanity Box or 16c. in stamps for the Vanity Box 
and a miniature can of Williams’ Talc Powder, either 
perfume. Address 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Talc Dept., Glastonbury, Conn. 
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Bazar at the 
Country Club 








(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


‘“Make! Who said what we made? You 
don’t know yet what it cost us.” 

‘*That’sso; butit didn’t cost much, I know.” 

“In the first place,’”’ said Henry, ‘we for- 
feited the bond. Those living-room walls were 
ruined, and the grill-room floor will have to be 
refinished—and the ballroom too.” 

“You don’t actually mean they’ll charge us 
for a when the bazar was for charity?”’ 

“Ves, [do. They didn’t charge us for the use 
of the club, but when it comes to damages e 

“The pigs! Well that brings us where?” 

“Well the drawn-work was a wreck. No- 
body bought it, of course, and still we’ve got to 
pay for it. There was about two hundred 
dollars’ worth.”’ 

“Ouch!” said Roberta. She sat down solidly 
and the redness of the beet began to recede in 
favor of the whiteness of the lily in her cheeks. 

“The phonograph was mahogany; it cost a 
lot of money and we didn’t sell fifty dollars’ 
worth of chances. Who won it?” 

“Old Mr. Prince,” said Roberta vengefully. 
““The only deaf man in the whole crowd! And 
he wouldn’t put it up at the auction either. 
Well, is that all?” 

“Not ex: ictly. Printing the posters and 
tickets 

‘““But we must have made a profit on the 
program !”’ 

‘*Program! Profit! The program cost us 
about a hundred dollars and we got forty for 
‘ads.’ You wouldn’t let me charge enough, 
and I didn’t have all the time in the world, and 
you insisted on that Japanese paper and three 
colors.” 

“Tt was charity!” said Roberta faintly. 
*“And—and people always want to keep 
the programs for souvenirs, and naturally we 
wanted a nice one.” 








ECORATIONS,” read Henry inexorably, 

‘‘and a twelve-piece orchestra; nobody 
else ever had more than six pieces, but you 
wanted to be exclusive. Merchandise we ac- 
tually bought to sell, ice cream—the coffee- 
cooler was smashed !’’’ 

“Oh, the poor little orphans!” groaned 
Roberta. 

“Well the grand totals show that we lost 
seventy-five dollars. It’s rather lucky the 
Home didn’t really need the money.” 

There were tears in Roberta’s eyes. ‘‘And 
all the time,’’ she wailed, ‘‘we were bragging 
about how bright we were and rubbing it into 
the Woman’s Club crowd because we had more 
initiative than they had! I spent twenty dol- 
lars on my own costume! Oh, Henry, it’s the 
limit!” 


ra 


“‘T hope so,” he agreed, relighting his pipe. 

“But what are we going to do about it?”’ 

‘Forget it,’? said Henry philosophically. 

‘*But—but—who’ll make up that deficit ?”’ 

Henry dropped the bills on his desk and 
drummed cheerfully on the blotter. ‘‘Why | 
suppose I will,’”’ he said. ‘‘Here! Where are 
you going?” 

Roberta paused in the doorway, her lips set 
tightly, her small nose elevated at an angle of 
ninety degrees. ‘‘Is Alice in?’’ she demanded 
in a husky undertone. 

“*No, she’s over at Elsie’s.” 

““Good!”’ said Roberta with the same huski 
ness. “‘I’m going home and hide my head in a 
bag. You’re a perfect corker, Henry, even if 
you are my brother, and I'll get you out of this 
hole if I possibly can.” 

“‘Don’t mention it,’ said Henry heartily. 
“Just forget it, Roberta.” 


| E RECEIVED plenty of sympathy from 

Alice on her return, so that by tea-time he 
was in a normal mood; and he went to the fac- 
tory on Monday morning grinning from a peru 
sal of the ‘‘ Reporter-Democrat.”’ The financial 
statement was not yet public, and the reporter 
had brought out all his best adjectives to gar- 
nish his description. Henry wasn’t mentioned 
by name, but the final paragraph noted the 
fact that the girls had been “assisted by vari- 
ous young men to whom credit was also due.” 
Henry tore out this paragraph and pasted it on 
the stub of his check for seventy-five dollars, 
for he was a methodical youth and liked to 
keep a record of his expenditures. 

About eleven o’clock his desk telephone rang 
and he lifted his head from a mass of corre- 
spondence to answer it. ‘‘ Hello, Roberta!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Well you sound a lot more cheer- 
ful than you did yesterday. What’s happened?” 

“Lots!” she caroled. ‘I’ve been down to a 
trustees’ meeting and told ’em about it. They 
laughed themselves black in the face; and it’s 
all right, you old peach; you'aren’t stuck for 
that money after all. Aren’t you surprised?” 

“Why yes! What’s the answer? 

““Simple!”’ sang Roberta joyously. ‘ When 
the trustees got through laughing they thanked 
us for good intentions and swore the Home 
doesn’t need any more money anyway, and 
then they—they—you guess what they did!”’ 

“can tl” 

“T think it’s perfectly adorable of them,” 
said Roberta proudly. ‘‘The bazar wasn’t such 
a ghastly frost after all; maybe we can have 
another one next year. Why they just natu- 
rally took out their fountain pens and sub- 
scribed enough to make up the deficit!” 


Finding Out Lox retta 


f= FROM PAGE 10) 


there she would have been the first to kneel 
beside the frail, stricken creature, to lift the 
unconscious head. Somehow, in the light of 
Loretta’s devoted spirit, Miss MacArthur’s act 
seemed now not a wholesome turning away 
from the ugly and morbid, but mere selfishness. 

He began to wonder if Miss MacArthur's 
crisp hair and firm skin and lithe figure might 
not also be the badges of selfishness. Loretta 
had been as slender and graceful before she had 
borne him five children; her step as light be- 
fore she had grown heavy with countless daily 
journeys up and down, back and forth, through 
the house; her shoulders as erect before she 
had stooped too often over nursery beds and 
lifted too often pain-racked bodies. 

Why Loretta was a wonderful woman! Her 
whole life stood for service and goodness and 
unselfishness, thought her husband contritely. 

Loretta, watching by the side of Artie 
Thompson, lying half dead in his mother’s best 
mahogany bed, little dreamed how lofty a ped- 
estal she occupied that sultry September night. 


SHOWER about two o’clock drove Van 

Doren indoors, and he lay down on the 
sitting-room lounge to watch with Loretta, as 
he putit tohimself. It was there that Loretta, 
running home at five o’clock to write out the 
day’s instructions for Annie and the children, 
found him and softly lowered the shades so that 
the morning sun might not disturb him. Annie, 
rising luxuriously at seven o’clock instead of 
six, woke him with her clatter in the kitchen, 
and he rose feeling very stiff and wretched. 
The big house, in spite of the good-natured bed- 
lam made by the five children, seemed very 
empty and lonely. 

Breakfast over and the children busy, each 
with a separate sheet of instructions written 
in Loretta’s prim hand, Van Doren went across 
to the Thompsons’, hoping for a glimpse of his 
wife. But she was busy with the doctor, who 
had just arrived, he was informed by the tear- 
ful Annette. He stood about dejectedly for a 
while, offering what consolation he could to 
the girl and her grandmother, and then went 
regretfully when Theodore appeared with the 
“rig” to drive him to the office. 

Loretta telephoned to him about ten o’clock. 

“Well, he’s conscious now, Papa. . . . Yes, 
isn’t that nice? ... Me? No, I’m not tired. 
I hope your breakfast was all right. . : 
Annie’s muffins are so uncertain that I thought 
the toast would be better. . . . Yes, they’ve 
sent to Topeka fora trained nurse. . . . No, 
I’m all right.” 

He was in a fever of impatience to get home 
that evening. But Loretta was still at the 
Thompsons’, the children informed him drear- 
ily. The house was very neat and orderly 
and a good dinner awaited him. Loretta had 
come home for brief periods throughout the 
day and kept the machiner, of her household 
running. It was a lonely meal for the six of 
them. Then they adjourned to the porch to 
watch for ‘‘ Mamma.” 


At eight o'clock the nurse from Topeka ar- 
rived, driving up in state in the bus. Half an 
hour later Loretta emerged from the side door 
of the Thompson home and came slowly across 
the street. The entire assemblage met her more 
than halfway and escorted her to the big sitting- 
room, for it was cooler since the rain and 
comfortable indoors. 

Loretta settled heavily into a_rocking- 
chair and surveyed her family. There were 
shadowy hollows under her eyes and her face 
looked somehow flabby with weariness. Tiny 
wrinkles had appeared, also, which made her 
look ten years older. The gray streaks in her 
hair looked grayer than they had twenty-four 
hours earlier. But her eyes were smiling. 

‘Well, she’s a real nice, sensible girl, the 
nurse, and he’s getting along just splendidly. 
My, I wouldn’t dare face Mrs. Thompson when 
she steps off the train day after tomorrow if 
I’d let anything happen to Artie! I tell you 
I’'mrelieved! Did you get all the ripe tomatoes 
picked off the vines this afternoon, as I told 
you, Theodore? Are you sure you’re warm 
enough in that dress, Charlotte? You run up 
and get your comb and brush, Mary, and let 
Mamma be fixing your hair. It’s time for you 
to be in bed. Charlotte, dear, could you fix 
the boys’ shams and turn their beds down? 
My goodness, Harold! don’t you think you’re 
a pretty big boy to be sitting on Mamma’s lap? 
How’d you hurt that finger? Walter, you run 
get the court plaster so Mamma can fix Brother’s 
sore thumb. Theodore, you tell Annie, please, 
that she needn’t mind about setting the bread. 
I guess I’d better tend to the bread myself till 
Katy gets back. Poor Annie! She must be 
real tired tonight, managing it alone today. 
Well, Papa, this is a great fix, isn’t it, just as 
you get home? Seems like a kind of an anti- 
climax to your beautiful trip.’ 


ORETTA,” said Van Doren solemnly, edg- 

_4 ing forw ard on his chair and leaning over 
to pat her hand, “‘the best part of that trip is 
right now, being home again with you. I don’t 
know but I’m downright grateful to Artie 
Thompson for smashing himself up last night. 
The accident showed me what a noble woman 
you are, Mamma. I don’t believe I’ve ever half 
appreciated you. How nice you look, Loretta! 
Why I don’t know when I’ve seen you look so 
nice.” 

“Oh, Volney, how you talk! Here I haven’t 
had my clothes off for more than twenty-four 
hours and the starch is all out of this dress.” 
She smiled, obviously pleased, but a little shy 
under his ardent gaze. ‘‘Here’s this great big 
boy gone to sleep in my lap just like old times.” 

She looked down at the long-legged seven- 
year-old, who was still a good deal of a baby to 
his mother. 

“‘Here, Papa, you carry him up to bed, while 
I go see how Annie’s making out in the kitchen. 
I’m going to fix you a real treat for breakfast.” 


THE END 
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The Eagle is a wise old bird, 
And what he says is so. 
His is the brand 
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To make your Baby grow. 





You should demand 








A mother’s love is a mixture of tenderness and wisdom. When she is 
unable to nurse her baby, her wisdom is put to the test to secure for it 


that food upon which it will thrive. 


To prepare and recommend a food for babies is a great responsibility. 
We have accepted that responsibility for nearly sixty years. It is nothing 
that Gail Borden invented condensed milk if, during all those sixty years, 
eternal vigilance was not exercised in keeping Borden’s Milk up to the 
most rigid demand of purity and quality. 


Both the doctor and the mother are factors 
in selecting a food for the baby. The fact 
that so many mothers and doctors have 
met with success in feeding Borden’s Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk must have weight 
with you. The evidence will appeal to your 
wisdom. The story of Borden’s Milk 


will convince you. 


Two books mothers ought to read are 
sent free: 

‘The Baby Book’’ with feeding chart 
was prepared under the supervision of a 
competent doctor. ‘‘Where Cleanliness 
Reigns Supreme’’ tells why Borden’s Milk 
is the safest for baby, and, therefore, for 
everybody. ' 


BORDEN’ CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 


EsTABLISHED 1857 


NEW YORK 
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ATIONAL Biscuit 
Company bakes many 
varieties of biscuit—sweetened 
and unsweetened—known as 
crackers and cookies, wafers 
and snaps, each the best of 


its kind. 


In them are used selected 
flour, sugar, butter and eggs, 
nuts, spices, fruits and flavors. 


They are baked in modern 
bakeries with greatest skill, 
with ceaseless care and with 
constant cleanliness. 


These biscuit are delivered in 
perfect condition from oven 
to table. 


A constant supply of these 
biscuit is distributed to 
grocery stores from Coast to 
Coast by the extensive deliv- 
ery service of the National 
Biscuit Company. 


Buy biscuit baked by 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


Always look for that Name 

















The Summer 








Poisoners of 


Children 


By Ellen Foster Stone 


A LITTLE girl about 
fourteen years of age 
came down the steps of an 
overcrowded New York tene- 
ment house one hot afternoon 
in mid-July. Inher arms she 
carried a small, restless baby 
of the wizened type so often 
seen in the poorer quarters of 
the large cities. Down the 
crowded, reeking street she 
went with her fretful burden 
and halted in front of one of 
the many sidewalk ‘‘Candy, 
Ice Cream and Soda Water” 
stands, where the goods were 
temptingly exposed, both to the view of the 
purchaser and to the street dust, which latter, 
germ-laden and filthy, was blown in generous 
quantities over the uncovered sweets by a 
fitful midsummer breeze. 

The ‘‘litthe mother” considered carefully, 
for she had two whole pennies to spend. With 
one she bought an ice-cream cone for the baby 
and with the other a glass of so-called sodawater 
for herself. The baby eagerly seized the cold 
sweet substance, and it was almost gone by the 
time his young caretaker had finished her soda. 
Then, picking up her charge, now cooing hap- 
pily, the little girl went on tothe public park, a 
few blocks away. 

Late that night the “Settlement doctor”? re- 
ceived a hurry call from a near-by tenement, 
and, responding immediately, found a baby 
desperately ill with ptomaine poisoning. He 
did all that was possible, but the hold on life 
of the ill-nourished baby was too frail, and 
another little life was offered up—a victim of 
adulteration and carelessness. The cause of 
the lassitude, headache and upset digestion 
of the ‘‘little mother” was never inquired into, 
because she ‘‘ wasn’t sick enough to have the 
doctor.”’ 


UT it isnot alone inthe tenement home that 

this evil strikes. The ten-year-old daugh- 
ter of a careful mother and a wise physician 
father made it a practice in summer to spend 
the nights with her aunt, who lived near by. 
One morning the child announced that she had 
counted “twenty-two mosquito bites.” The 
aunt was amazed, as she had not noticed any 
Mosquitoes, and told the father, who examined 
the “bites” and declared them to be hives. He 
sought the cause in the child’s food but found 
nothing. 

Two or three evenings later the aunt saw the 
young miss eating Some Paper-wrapped “choc- 
olate chips” of enormous size. 

‘‘Does your father know you eat them?” 
asked the aunt, who knew how careful her 
brother was in matters of diet. 

“*No,”’ said the girl carelessly, “but only a 
couple of pennies’ worth can’t do any harm.” 

The father was told, wholesome sweets Were 
substituted for the *‘ chips,’’ and, with the cause 
removed, the hives soon disappeared. 

Thus any home is liable to suffer from the 
ravages of these poisoners, and the danger 
which lurks in the indiscriminate sale of the 


so-called ‘dé ainties’’ is nation-wide, the army * 


of buyers being recruited from the 30, 000,000 
children under sixteen years of age which the 
United States contains. On every hand abound 
cheap ices, sodas, hokey-pokey, sundaes, milk 
balls, ice-cream cones and candies sold from 
sidewalk carts and stalls, in small shops and at 
soda fountains. They are always made from 
the cheapest materials and sometimes from 
absolutely poisonous ones, are highly adulter- 
ated and often exposed to the dust of the streets 
for days before they are sold. 

What takes place inthe great cities is dupli- 
cated on a lesser scale in the smaller communi- 
ties and seaside resorts. At some central 
point, usually the most congested in the com- 
munity, the making and the distribution to 
venders goes on. Inspection of many plants 
has proved that men, their machinery and sur- 
roundings are most uncleanly. 


HIS flourishing sale of the spurious is Com- 

paratively new. Crude methods of adul- 
teration, of course, have gone on for hundreds 
of years, but it is only lately that adulteration 
has become a real ‘‘science.” Milk balls, ice- 
cream cones, hokey-pokey, in fact all the prod- 
ucts known as ‘‘ice cream,”’ are often only skim 
milk, or even a substitute, with plain glue for 
a thickener and some chemical for a flavor— 
apparently everything is used except cream or 
reasonably rich milk and fruit flavors. The 
substitutes are generally evaporated milk, con- 
densed milk or dried skim-milk powder, with 
starches, gums or bleached glue for fillers and 
thickeners. This, flavored with ethereal fla- 
vors, colored with aniline dyes and sweetened 
with saccharine, forms a dose about as vile as 
can possibly be concocted. 

Almost the only genuine thing about the 
whole Output is the ice used to give the neces 
sary coldness. Imagine the effect upon the 
young stomach, at the very season of the year 
when the most careful treatment is needed. 
Neither dirt nor adulteration affects the sale, 
because the little consumer doesn’t know any- 
thing about it, being satisfied if the thing is 
cold and sweet. This is indeed plundering 
children of their health through their pennies. 

Many of the cheap sodas sold on the street 
at a penny a glass have been found on examina- 





tion to be just plain hydrant water, colored 
with coal-tar dyes, sweetened with saccharine 
and frothed with soap-bark extracts. Acup of 
cold water and two kinds of poison—all for a 
penny! And at this rate it is very profitable, 
one dealer who was arrested for selling the stuff 
admitting that his sales often amounted to 
sixty dollars a day. 

It is true that the venders and distributers 
pay a license for their privilege, and the law re- 
quires a certain standard of purity in the com- 
modities sold. These standards vary greatly 





inthe different States andare 
nearly all below the National 
standard. 

And this brings us face to 
face with what are known as 
the “‘harmiless adulter ants 
and colorings.” Their use is 
legalized, provided the na- 
ture of the adulterant or color- 
ing be stated on the label. 
The consumer then uses the 
productat hisownrisk. But 
the average consumer never 
reads the labels, and more- 


— over it is impossible to label 


each portion of ice cream or 
of soda. So here is another devious path. 
The wholesale manufacturer of the adulterants 
and coloring matter duly labels his wares which 
go to the makers of the goods for retail, there 
to become incorporated into the finished prod- 
uct upon which no label is placed when trans- 
ferred to the consumer. 


TIS easy tosee how sucha lawacts. It pro- 

tects the wholesale manufacturer from fine 
forimposture, and safeguards the middleman, 
while it provides no protection at all for the con- 
sumer, who too often gives up both his health 
and his money for the finished product. And 
just what kind of an imposition this is may be 
realized when we remember that “ethereal 
flavors” are of the stuff that painters use when 
they gild radiators and gas pipes; that the 
colors are of the same sort used to dye wall 
paper or hats; that the glue used asa filler or 
thickener is the very kind used in furniture 
factories, except that it is bleached lest its color 
betray it. Andsaccharine—the champion cheat 
of them all !—is five hundred times as sweet as 
sugar. One pound of it, costing one dollar and 
twenty-five cents, will do the work of a barrel 
of sugar. Saccharine has no nutritive value, 
as has sugar; it cheats the system while satis- 
fying the palate; works harm to the kidneys 
and sometimes creates painful skin diseases. 
Though recently barred from use it is still on 
the market under avariety of fancy names. 

In the city of Philadelphia some time ago a 
dealer in “‘ frozen dainties” of the kind here de- 
scribed, in fear of arrest by the inspectors, 
sought to save his business, if by any means he 
might take refuge within the flexible law of 
the State. Hewas told to put on his cart or his 
counter a sign stating that adulterants were 
used. Severaldays later the inspector saw this 
sign ona large blue card: 


ALL OUR SIRUPS 
ARE 
HIGHLY ADULTERATED 


HARMLESS CoOLoR ADDED 


The inspector inquired: ‘‘How’s business, 
John, since the sign went up?” 

“Seventy per cent. better,’’ was the answer. 

“But, John,” continued the inspector, “‘ why 
did you use the word ‘ highly’?” 

“Well,” confided John, who was somewhat 
of a student of human nature, “you see they 
know what ‘highly’ means, but they don’t 
know what ‘adulter ated’ means. 

Here indeed is trading on human trustful- 
ness. As the inspector remarked: ‘‘That 
shows at least that honest advertising pays.”’ 
Nevertheless an analysis of John’s wares re- 
sulted in the closing of his stand. 


RRESTING and fining these dealers have 
£-. greatly decreased the output recently, but 
something more than this is necessary. The 
little ones must not only be taught the dangers 
which lurk in these “frozen dainties” and how 
toavoid them, but also a wholesome substitute 
must be provided to satisfy their natural crav- 
ing for sweets and ices in season. Let them 
make their own frozen dainties at home— under 
maternal supervision,of course. A little shaved 
or cracked ice mixed with cream and sugar, 
cocoa and sugar, crushed fruits or the surplus 
sirups of preserving-time will make them per- 
fectly happy. These things are entirely harm- 
less as well as cooling. Mothers should provide 
occasional little ‘‘ parties” of this sort for the 
children and thus keep them away from the 
dangers of the cheap ice cream of the strects. 

The parents who “don’t want to bother, 
and give their children pennies to spend, often 
buy ‘‘a peck of trouble”’ with these, the small- 
est Coins in the country. Not only will the 
child’s health be menaced by the continued 
eating of cheap sweets, but the habit of spend- 
ing money for frothis a bad one to form also. 
Some experts assert that the habit of buying 
beverages over the counter during childhood 
is a direct forerunner of the use of stronger 
drinks later in life. 

Withhold the pennies, nickels and dimes 
from the children in teaching them to spurn 
these wretched ices. The continued and im- 
moderate use of even the pure ones lowers a 
child’s vitality by lessening the appetite for 
food and retarding digestion. 

The occasional pleasure of buying, however, 
should not always be denied the children, but 
the mothers should know exactly what and 
where they buy. Let the children be taught 
preferably to buy fresh ripe fruit, for there is 
no counterfeiting this and no need for labels to 
attest the purity of Nature’s handiwork. The 
solution of this problem must, in the end, come 
from the home. Education and not law will 
work the ultimate cure, and the mothers of the 
Nation must be the Inspectors-General, for it 
is utterly beyond the power of the Government 
alone to suppress this evil of trafficking in life 
and health. It is crushed in one place only to 
appear in another. No force can so quickly 
and effectively rout the foe as can the mothers 
once enlightened and stirred to action for the 
preservation of their children. And, above all, 
don’t forget to tell the children the ‘“‘why.” 
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her mind and heart. For such talk from Court 
to Court the way is short, and already the 
world had drawn about the thwarted affection 
of the Princess Sophia and the Archduke Karl 
Salvator asentimental halo of fidelity without 
hope. King Alfred had first learned of it long 
ago in a far land, one memorable day on the 
waters of an enchanted forest, and had never 
forgotten. 

He was thinking about it as he adjusted the 
blue ribbon of the Garter across his breast 
preparatory to the State dinner which was to 
precede the ball; thinking of it at the intimate 
moment before the looking-glass which, in 
spite of ministering valets, must precede such 
functions for Kings as for deputies. Catkin, 
who was still with him, had ventured to say at 
some point in his assistance that this was the 
first ball His Majesty had attended in what 
might be called foreign parts since the occasion 
at Washington “when I put out your Rifles 
uniform, Sir.”’? This time it was the ordinary 
evening dress of an English gentleman and no 
pranks, accompanied now by the symbols of 
the Most Exalted Order of the Garter and the 
star of the Legion of Honor. 

Perhaps it was Catkin’s remark, helped by 
some reaction from the high, formal occasions 
through which he had been passing with such 
distinction and acclaim all the day, that sud- 
denly filled Alfred’s mind with a sense of the 
old freedom of talk at Colson’s Point, with 
the presence almost of Morrow, of Henry 
Lanchester, of Abe—good, old Abe! Itseemed 
to blow in at the long window with the spring 
wind, from anywhere, from nowhere, and it 
took such possession of him that he deliberately 
sat down to feel it, with a smile on his lips. 
Words came back—and the scent of balsam 
boughs—and far over the water the drifting 
leaves of birch and maple. He sat, stirred and 
smiling, and when he came out of his reverie 
it was with a wonderful high beat of the heart. 


LL through the dinner he was full of talk, 
witha restless, questioning eye; and when 
it was over he put on his gloves forthe ballroom 
with a readiness which brought asigh from the 
stout President, ‘* Ah, Sire, youth te 
The exclamation brought him back the tap 
of the old lady’s fanin the White House and 
her words to him: ‘There's only one time to 
dance, Prince!” 

Well, he had danced and perhaps he would 
dance again. Again, as he entered the ball- 
room to the familiar music of hisown National 
anthem, he felt that former magic in his feet. 
It quickened strangely with the heady, raptur- 
ous lilt of the “Marseillaise.”? . . 

And what the world saw, watching under 
the sparkling diadems of the new-rich plutoc- 
racy or the more tarnished and distinguished 
heirlooms of the Faubourg, watching all smiles 
and vivacity and exquisitely measured be- 
havior, was a tall young man with a very dig- 
nified carriage of the head, ‘Seven handsomer 
than his portraits,” accompanied by a soldier 
Staff splendid in red and gold and rows of 
medals conspicuous as the valor that won 
them. (“Ah, if I could have them for my 
dresser!” coveted one sprightly lady as they 
went by.) That was what the world saw, the 
privileged world, breaking into two tomakean 
aisle of passage to the higher place where the 
ladies of the Cabinet were gathered and the 
Embassies, and where fora little all was cere- 
mony and formality and bows from the waist. 

The Bourbon ballroom never saw a scene 
more brilliant, nor, when the young King of 
England led forth inthe quadrille of honor the 
gray-haired wife of the President of the Repub- 
lic, an occasion more moving. The quadrille 
was danced with marked precision on the part 
of England, with infinite grace on the part of 
France, and when it was over anotherimpalpa- 
bly fine strand had been woven in the famous 
understanding, stronger and happier than ever. 

So pleasant, so charming, so motherly was 
the wife of the President that Alfred impulsively 
said to her: “Do you know, you remind me 
immensely, Madame, of my very dear friend 
in America, Mrs. James Phipps?’”’ 

“Madame Fipe! But, Sire, she is here now, 
she is with us tonight, that lady!’’ exclaimed 
Madame Berthou, all happiness. “In this 
crowd it is impossible that Your Majesty has 
yet seen her; but she is here.” 

“The wife of the ex-President? ’’ demanded 
her guest. 

“Ves! At the last moment one has asked a 
card, from the American Embassy. Some part, 
she is with us,” beamed his hostess. “Is it per- 
mitted that we send to find Madame Fipe?” 

Alfred, with a bounding heart, expressed his 
pleasure and remembered his self-control. “It 
will be delightful to see her again,” he said; 
‘*Perhaps a little later in the evening? She 
may be not yet arrived.” 





T WOULD indeed ‘‘ be delightful to see her 

again.” It couldnot be three weeks, he cal- 
culated rapidly, since Hilary had been with 
her, with them both fer their silver wedding, 
in the university suburb of Boston to which 
they had retired. He would get, if he could 
only ask for it with discretion, a word of Hilary 
which would be almost warm from herself. 
But he must show no impatience. He set him- 
self to describe to Madame Berthou some fea- 
tures of the White House at Washington, and 
on the whole to congratulate her that her own 
official dwelling should be much as the last 
Napoleon had left it. 

Presently a murmured wora from Lord 
Despenser conveyed to him a reminder. 

“T believe, Madame, that my cousin of 
Sternburg-Hofstein is also my fellow-guest to- 
night,” the King said. ‘‘Ishould like, if I may, 
presently to pay her my respects.”’ 

Madame Berthou nodded gayly toward a 
sofa opposite, but at an angle and withdrawn 
inan alcove, about whichall that he saw imme- 
diately was a confused flowing of skirts. “Her 
Serene Highness is already seated quite near 
by,’” she said. ‘That is her Chamberlain 
now speaking with the President, and the 
GermanAmbassadress is just leavingher. Iwill 


His Royal Happiness 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 








myself,” said Madame Berthou, rising, ‘bring 
Her Serene Highness to speak with Your 
Majesty.”’ 

But Alfred was already on his feet. ‘‘No,”’ 
he said impulsively, ‘‘ I will goto my cousin.” 
To himself he was saying: ‘‘I’m not going to 
have her marched up in the face of Europe 
to be refused. That’s too hard luck.” 

Madame Berthou glanced over her shoulder, 
and an aide-de-camp brought his heels together 
beside them. ‘‘ Captain Ducheyne then will 
conduct you, Sire,” said she with a smile that 
made her more motherly than ever. His 
Majesty was of an amiability most touching. 


HE famous orchestra was pouring its soul 

out in a waltz; the floor was full of whirl- 
ing figures. Neverhad he seen so many short, 
black beards twirling furiously round and 
round, That was the thought that crossed 
Alfred’s mind as he accepted the conduct of 
Captain Ducheyne toward the sofa upon which 
sat Her Serene Highness the Princess Sophia 
Ludovica of Sternburg-Hofstein, in pale green 
satin, more or less surrounded by persons in 
attendance upon her. 

The Ambassador for Germany moved a 
small chair which stood in theway. The Chief 
Chamberlain of Sternburg-Hofstein took apace 
or two backward with the intention to efface 
himself. The world, thegreat world of Europe, 
delicately chatting and unaware, was on tiptoe, 
and every glance was charged. 

Then it all happened so quickly—so quickly 
that many would not believe their eyes. 

Three steps away the King was noticed sud- 
denly to stop and grow pale. Then he com- 
pleted his advance to the sofa, where he bowed 
with equal formality to Her Serene Highness 
and tothe other lady seated beside her, a young 
lady of great beauty but whiteas death. There 
were those who said he addressed one sentence 
to the Princess; there were those who said he 
addressed two; but there was only one report— 
it lew—of what he did. 

After a bare minute he turned tothe beauti- 
ful American lady, white as a lily beside the 
Princess, and said—for the second time in his 
life —“May I have this one?” 

With astonishment the Chief Chamberlain 
of Sternburg-Hofstein saw this lady rise and 
float away with the King upon the ballroom 
floor. Withastonishment the Ambassador for 
Germany also, and perhaps not without as- 
tonishment Her Serene Highness herself, saw 
them float away. 

‘Isink,” growled His Excellency, “‘ that His 
Majesty “as mistook those two ladies. If not 
it is an affrond ——”’ He said it in French to 
the Secretary of his own Legation, but the 
pronunciation was the same, 

There was barely time for him to say this and 
to turn about with the intention of bringing his 
support to the deserted Princess, when between 
him and her sacred sofa was suddenly thrust 
the person of a tall, thin gentleman with a 
straggling fair beard and a head like a saint in 
a window. Nevertheless he brought his heels 
together before the Princess in the manner of 
this world and offered her his arm. 

She took it with the look of a Princess who 
dreamed and was very afraid. Butshe took it, 
and they too floated away. 

With a guttural exclamation the German 
Ambassador lumbered away to telegraph in 
full to Potsdam. 


EVER was adanceso short asthat danced 
LN by King Alfred, of England, with Miss 
Hilary Lanchester, of Baltimore, Ohio; never 
in the pauses were words exchanged less to be 
forgotten or reported 

When Mrs. Phipps, from her corner among 
the dowagers, saw it happen she felt the ex- 
tremely guilty pang of the accomplice who does 
not approve, and found herself explaining to 
the wife of her country’s Ambassador: ‘‘ Oh, 
yes, he Knew them very well in the Adirondacks 
when he was just Prince Alfred.” 

At the end of the dance shesummonedall her 
fortitude, for she saw them approaching, and 
before many moments she needed iE; 

“‘Thave told His Majesty,” said Hilary, with 
a wonderful bloom in her cheeks, ““that we 
leave for Genoa tomorrow night, but he says, 
darling, that he must come to tea with us at 
our hotel. May he?” 

“Ves,” said Alfred, “I must, whether I may 
or not, dear Mrs, P hipps.’ 

He could not have put it, Mrs, Phipps said 
next day, in a way that was more character- 
istic. She said itin theact of opening the Paris 
edition of the ‘‘New York Herald,’ which, in 
its description of the ball at the Elysée the 
night before, remarked upon the somewhat 
unexpected presence there of the Archduke 

Karl Salvator of Herningen. 

Two days later that enterprising journal was 
the first in Europe to announce an arrange- 
ment which, it said, had long been pending, the 
betrothal of the Archduke, with His Imperial 
Majesty the Kaiser’s full consent and approval, 
to the Hereditary Princess Sophia Ludovica of 
Sternburg-Hofsiein. 
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This Months Cover 


TS cover design this month is reproduced 
from a painting by Charles C. Curran, a 
member of The National Academy of Design, 
NewYork, Mr. Curran calls his picture ‘‘ The 
Bubble Party,” and surely he has expressed 
the wonderful charm, the sunlight and glitter, 
of a garden in summertime. The attractive 
group of figures will no doubt bring back to 
many of us the time when we, too, blew 
soap bubbles ina garden full of sunshine and 
flowers. 

We have had printed a special limited edition 
of this cover, in all its beautiful colors, but 
with no advertisements on the back, and as 
long as the Supply lasts we will send a copy, 
postpaid, to any address for ten cents, or 
three Copies for twenty-five cents. 

















“Other kinds may be good but there are 
several things that | know about one 
dentifrice — Colgate’s”’ 


COLGATE'S 


RIBBOW DENTAL CREAM 


You too should know these things that 
make a dentifrice what it should be. 


Safe — because its smooth base contains no sharp, 
insoluble crystals to scratch the enamel. 


Thorough — because proper brushing with it removes 
all traces of food from the tooth surfaces. 


Antiseptic— because itchecks the growthand develop- 
ment of decay-germs and leaves the mouth non-acid. 


Delicious — because a pleasant flavor is desirable for 
young or old, to make regular care of the teeth a 


pleasure. 


Now that you know, you too should use Colgate’s. 


We consider Ribbon Dental Cream a superior dentifrice in a 
If you prefer a Powder you will find 
Colgate’s the very best that you can buy. For a refreshing 
mouth-wash —Colgate’s Rince Bouche. 


superior form. 


Purchase Ribbon Dental Cream today at your deal- 
ers—or send 4c in stamps for a generous trial tube. 


COLGATE & CO. Dept.H 199 Fulton St., New York 


Makers of the famnous Cashmere Bouquet Ssap—luxurious, lasting, refined. 
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| BELLAS HEss &.© 


SUMMER BARGAINS 


In Stylish Apparel 
WE Pay all Mail or Express Charges 


6L96 Chic Summer Hat 
for Ladies or Misses, 
made of beautiful 
quality soft, 
flexible Wool 
Felt. Has soft 
crown and 
flexible ad- 
justable brim 
trimmed 
around crown 
with Roman 
striped band 
in harmo- 
nizing colors. 
Diameter 
of brim 13 
inches. Col- 
ors: white 
or navy 
blue. A 
big ‘bar- 
®. gain. Price, 
Postage 
Paid by 
\ Us, $1.25. 
2L97 Cool, 
Comfort- 
able, Be- 
coming 
Little 
Summer 
Blouse 
Waist 
made 
of fine 
quality 
striped 
Japan- 
eseSilk. 
B= Abeau- 
== tiful, 
eo : soft, 
4 lustrous fabric 
which is all pure 
silk. Stylish pointed effect Georgette collar is of sheer white 
organdie, and the cuffs which finish the short sleeves are of 
organdie to match. Blouse fastens with fine pearl buttons and 
has elastic band at waist. Colors: white ground with blue, 
lavender or black stripes. Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure. 
Special Summer Bargain Price, Postage Paid by Us, $1. 


We Satisfy You or Refund Your Money 


6L98 Smart Shep- 
herdess Hat, of 
finely woven 
glossy Jap- 
anese Split 
Straw. Has 
slightly 
drooping brim 
and low, flat 
crown. It is 
worn tilted 
slightly to one 
side, and has 
straw band 
beneath cov- 
ered with vel- 
vet ribbon, 
finished with 
a velvet 
bow. Top 
of hat shows 
a tasteful vel- 
vet ribbon 
bow and band 
trimming ar- 
rangedaround 
the brim. Col 
ors: black 
with green 
velvet, also in 















































2L99 Fashion- 
able Dresden 
Flowered 
Blouse Waist, 
of beautiful 


quality Japonika _ 22L95 
Silk (a mixture Silk Gloves 
of silk and cotton). 9c 


having silk Jacquard 

polka dots in self color, and beautiful two-toned Dresden 
figures. Has short kimono sleeves, also the new semi-standing 
Georgette collar of white organdie and turnback organdie 
cuffs. The vest effect is also of organdie and the waist fastens 
with tiny crochet buttons. Comes in Copenhagen blue with 
artistic contrasting two-toned Dresden figures, also in white 
with two-toned Dresden flowers. Sizes 32 to 44 bust. A 
wonderful value. Price, Postage Paid by Us, $1.00. 
22L95 A 16-button length Glove, made of genuine Tricot Silk, 
very lustrous. 23 inches in length. Has double finger tips, 
insuring long wear. Fastens with two clasps at wrist. Colors: 
white, black, tan, brown, navy blue, gray, pongee or cham- 
pagne. Sizes 513 to 8!4. Our special price, Postage Paid 


by Us, 69¢c. 






WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS. 


NEW YORK CITY. N.Y.— 
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if 4 t\. addedconvenience. Two sizes— 
M. “Mi\ $1.50 and $1.00 everywhere. 





Try the Famous 


IZARD 


Triangle Polish Mop 


The Mop that ‘‘Gets-in-the- Corners’’ 


Besides its original, scien- 
tific triangle shape, the Wiz- 
ard Mop now has a “‘human 
elbow.”’ Mop sets at any 
desired angle.on any surface, 
high or low. That means 


WIZARD Polish 


is more than a furniture polish. 
Contains a secret Oriental oi! 
which gives that hard, rich, 
durable finish, and pre- 

vents varnished surfaces 


4 from cracking and check- 
\ ing. Dust withit. Note 
the case, the better results. 


Wizard Polish is sold in all sizes from 
25c up. 


) Wizzikin Theatre 


A for only a few cents. Act today. Get the 
Mop and Polish. They both mean home 
comfort. . 
TheWizard Products 
Company, Inc. 
1497 W. 37th St. 
Chicago 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 
and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 
250-page catalogue free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
70 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 


r. Ksenwein 























WHAT OTHER WOMEN 
HAVE FOUND OUT 


To Keep Articles From Mildewin& 

at the seashore, which is often one of the 
trials of the sojourner in summer, wrap in 
tissue paper such small articles as gloves, 
belts, pocketbooks, etc., and drop them into 
glass fruit-jars, screwing on the lids. Shoes 
may be wrapped in paper and put in tin 
boxes, or in a large metal pail having a tight- 
fitting cover. S.S. 


When Packing a Hat in a Trunk 


put the hat in with the brim flat on the 
bottom of the tray, then find a pasteboard 
box which will fit over the crown. Make the 
hat secure by sticking long hatpins through 
both the box and the crown of the hat. Pro- 
tected in this way the hat will come through 
safely, and the rest of the tray, all around 
the hat, may be packed with other things. 


Sole Linings of White Shoes E. H. 


often discolor fine white stockings and the 
stain is hard to remove. To obviate this cut 
inner soles of good white paper, thin, but 
strong and smooth. New inner soles may be 
made of this material as often as needed. 
Get a “Ticker” Basket M. K. B. 
at a department store and you will find it 
useful to hold many things commonly left 
scattered about the house in summer. These 
baskets are high, and of rather small circum- 
ference, being intended to receive the paper 
tape giving stock quotations as it is rolled off 
from the ‘‘ticker”’ in brokers’ offices. Placed 
in the corner of a hall or porch sucha basket is 
a very good thing in which to put golf clubs, 
baseball bats, fishing rods, etc. b.G: 


A New Idea in Porch Furnishings 


is to have a shelf inside the porch rail, about 
one foot wide and one foot from the porch 
floor. Paint it to match the woodwork. 
This will be useful in many ways. The men 
will find it just right for resting their feet; 
the women, a convenient shelf for holding 
work-baskets or books; and the children, 
just what they want to sit on. A. M. 


One Way to Clean a Black Straw Hat 
is to roll a piece of old black velvet over your 
finger and use it as a brush, following the 
curves of the straw with a firm pressure. 
The nap of the velvet penetrates so thor- 
oughly that every trace of dust will disappear. 
The same process is equally satisfactory for 
straw of other shades; but a light-colored 
bit of velvet should be used if the hat is of a 
light color. Mrs. H. E. F. 

A Simple Ice-Pick Holder 
which will be appreciated near the icechest, 
may be made by driving a long, slender 
staple into the wall. Wik ie 


Potted Plants Kept on the Porch 


all summer will thrive better under these 
conditions: Put them out in the yard at 
sundown and leave them there overnight. 
In the morning replace them on the porch. 
The dew and the early morning sunshine are 
beneficial to their growth. TEXAS. 


A Long-Handled Corn-Popper 


was voted to be ‘‘the best thing ever”’ in one 
camp last summer. Fish, steaks, chops and 
bacon were all broiled in it over the camp 
fire, while the cook was able to sit in comfort 
at a little distance. Then, too, there was no 
fear that the food might fall into the fire, as 
sometimes happens when a broiler is used 


: j : : MARYLAND. 
Washing White Silk Gloves 
at night is recommended as a means of keep- 
ing them from turning yellow. White silk 
stockings also should be treated in the same 
way. Wash both in warm—not hot—suds, 
using a good soap. Rinse well and hang on 
a rack to dry. By morning they will be 
ready to use. New York. 
To Keep Fly-Paper From Blowing 
off the table, or wherever it is placed, tack 
a sheet of it to a small board about the same 
length. It will be found much easier to 
move. M. G. T. 
Flowers in a Cemetery Lot 


need watering, but it is often a difficult 
matter to attend to them. There may be no 
water near the lot, and to carry it in bottle 
or tin pail is a difficult matter. If water is 
taken in a water-bag it will be much easier 
to carry, and after the plants are watered 
the bag may be rolled up into a small 
package. LE; MiB. 


A Holder for Short-Stemmed Flowers 


may be made from a cheap embroidery hoop 
over which netting is stretched. It may be 
held in the hands while the flowers are being 
picked and then placed over a bowl of water. 
Removing Fruit Stains Mrs. M. A. C, 
from table linen may be much more easily 
done if the stained part is stretched tight in 
an embroidery frame placed over a basin and 
boiling water poured upon it. Taking out 
fruit stains with boiling water is an old and 
valuable piece of knowledge, but the use of 
an embroidery frame to support the article 
probably will be a new suggestion to most 
housekeepers. WASHINGTON. 
NOTE—This department is an “‘Exchange”’ of 
ideas—of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the 
family, the kitchen, the nursery, the sewing-room, or 
any other part of the house—to which any JourRNAL 
reader is cordially invited tocontribute. A crisp dollar 
bill is paid for any idea accepted. But no manuscripts 
can be returned; unused ones will be destroyed. Write 
very briefly: just the hint itself, to the Editor of “THE 
JoURNAL’s Exchange,’? THE LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Breathes rest and comfort, and the many chambers 


Seem full of welcomes." — Longfellow _ 
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Awe, we 


We would welcome you 
here and try to make you 
look upon this hotel as 
your New York home. 


Bote Belmont 


42nd Street at Park Ave. 
(Opp. Grand Central Terminal) 
NEW YORK 


B. L. M. Bares, 
Managing Director 



























TASTE THE TASTE! 
FOR PICNICS 
AND PARTIES 


o! It Won't Fall Down 


ONDON Bridge may fall down—but your picnic or party 
will never ¢¢ fall down’’ if you have along the Big 'T’'aste— 

the tantalizing, appetizing taste of Underwood Deviled Ham 
spread in sandwiches of fresh bread. M-m-m! 
party-nic—spread. Try it for everyday 
See what wonderful omelets, salads, croquettes, etc., it makes. 
Get the famous Little Red Devil Recipes. Well send them free for your 
grocer’s name and address. 





Dee-licious! 
Try it for your next picnic 


dishes too. 


And mention whether he sells Underwood. 
Or send 15¢ for economical can to try—makes 12 to 24 sandwiches. 
Pure-food grocers everywhere sell Underwood Deviled Ham. 
doesn’t, he will get it for you. Ask him today. 
And Try Little Red Devil Recipe No. 54—A Summer Sandwich 
Mix small can Underwood Deviled Ham with equal quantity Mayon- 
naise, and one small onion chopped fine. Spread on thin slices fresh rye 
bread. ‘Trim crusts and wrap in wax paper until served. 


If yours 


Witt1am Unperwoop Company, 64 Futtron Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 


“Branded with the Devil, but Fit for the Gods” 
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needlebook of Grandmother’s. I don’t know 
how in the world she came to have that needle 
book, but she did, and it had a horrible fasci- 
nation for me. 

‘*She had told me once that the cards were 
the ‘devil’s picture books,’ and, of course, I 
took it literally. I wondered and wondered 
how Grandmother ever got them away from 
the devil, and I had a sneaking idea—sort of 
halfway between a fear and a hope—that he’d 
try to get them back some day and maybe 
I’d see the tussle. Of course I knew Grand- 
mother would be more than equal to the devil, 
and I was sure nothing could happen to me 
if Grandmother was there to look out for 
me; but at times I used to think about that 
fight for the picture books, when I was in bed 
in the dark, and it made my flesh creep. I 
never liked to have Grandmother carry the 
needlebook when she went to spend the after- 
noon with neighbors and took her sewing along 
instead of her knitting. It seemed to me that 
lonely country roads couldn’t be safe places in 
the shadowy end of the day for an old lady with 
the devil’s property in her reticule; but I never 
said anything to Grandmother about it—she 
didn’t encourage talk about the devil. 


” ae reticule of Grandmother’s was a 
wonderful bag. I don’t know what she 
would have done with one of the foolish fancy 
little bags I have to carry. In those days you 
never knew what you might want to take with 
you or bring home when you went visiting; but 
there was one thing sure: Grandmother never 
went anywhere without bringing something 
home in her reticule for me. I don’t know what 
I’d have done if she had failed me. My world 
would have seemed topsy-turvy and I wouldn’t 
have had any confidence in the sun’s coming up 
the next day. 

“If she went to the town twelve miles away, 
or even to the village two miles away, looking 
in the reticule was tremendously exciting. 
Maybe I’d find peppermint sticks or hoar- 
hound drops or gum drops, and candy meant 
something to children then. We _ weren’t 
weaned on it the way children are now. 

‘‘And there was always a chance that there 
would be something even better than candy in 
the reticule—a new hair ribbon for Sundays, or 
a nice long slate pencil, or a new pair of stubby, 
little brass-toed shoes, ora toy. Father didn’t 
approve of toys, but Grandmother said a peg top 
had never spoiled any child’s morals, and when 
Grandmother really asserted herself Father 
usually backed away. They had quite a set-to 
one day when Grandmother came back from 
Madison and brought me a little gold locket. 
I almost died of joy over that locket, but Father 
called it a ‘gaud’ and quoted Scripture against 
jewelry until Iran away to Grandmother’s room 
and hid, with the locket buttoned inside my 
pinafore for fear it would be taken away from 
me. 

‘““By-and-by Grandmother came upstairs 
looking exasperated. She sat down in her chair 
by the window and said something to herself 
about wondering why the Almighty went ahead 
and made buttercups golden when there were 
men coming along who could prove to Him that 
it would make the grass immoral. I didn’t 
understand, but I came crawling out from under 
the bed, and when she saw me she laughed and 
took me upin her lap. Then she found a little 
blue ribbon in her work-box and slipped the 
locket on it and put it around my neck under 
my dress. She said'I’d better wear it there for 
a while except when I was going visiting, but 
that Father was willing I should keep it. 


Y GOODNESS, it wasn’t any wonder I 

loved that grandmother! Even if she 
only went away to spend an hour or two with 
a neighbor she never came back with an empty 
reticule. She’d always slip a cooky or a piece 
of cake or some nuts or an apple into her bag 
‘for the baby.’ I used tosit on the front stoop 
watching for her with my elbows on my chubby 
little knees and my chin in my hands, and as 
soon as I’d see her shirred, black silk bonnet 
coming up over the rise of the hill I’d go scut- 
tling down the road to meet her, my little legs 
fairly twinkling over the ground. Maybe the 
apple or the cooky wouldn’t be nearly so good as 
those we had, but it always tasted better. The 
reticule gave it a flavor. 

“‘T can remember when Grandmother began 
to fail.. Even at eighty she walked briskly and 
could ride a horse to the village and back with- 
out feeling any the worse for it, but soon after 
that the years began to tell on her. She was 
just as bright and cheerful as ever, but she 
seemed contented to sit by the fire or by the 
window, and she didn’t go about the farm as 
she always had. I couldn’t understand it at 
all and I missed her; but I knew she would 
always be there in the living-room, ready to 
listen when I would come in brimful of won- 
derful news—and that was a very comforting 
thing. 

“She used to spin instead of knit that last 
year. Some way or other knitting hurt her 
wrist; but she loved to spin on a little wheel of 
her own, and she used to card her own wool, 
too, though Father sent his to be carded by 
machine. 

‘‘Grandmother would sit spinning and spin- 
ning and spinning until it seemed as though so 
much of it must harm her, and the friends and 





® Ihe Little Old Lady 
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relatives began to worry about it. Some of 
them talked to Father and told him he ought 
to keep Grandmother from working so hard, 
and then, of course, he talked to her, but she 
only laughed and shook her head and twirled 
her wheel. 

“‘He reasoned and argued and begged, day 
after day. 

“*People think you fave to work hard,’ he 
used to say. ‘They’re telling around that I 
ought to take better care of you and see to it 
that you rest and save your strength.’ 

“Eh, lad,’ Grandmother would say. ‘ People 
will always be talking, but you and I know 
that I never could rest with idle hands. I'll be 
having my long rest when the day comes that 
stills my wheel.’ 

a But the uncles and aunts and cousins kept 
nagging at Father, and at last, one afternoon, 
he came into the house looking bothered and 
stern and a little shamefaced. He walked 
right across the room to where Grandmother 
sat and took the thread out of her hands. 

“*This has got to stop, Mother,’ he said. 
‘You are killing yourself.’ 

““Then he picked up her wheel and marched 
out of the room with it. 

“She didn’t say a word, but there was a look 
on her face that made me feel like crying, and 
all of a sudden she seemed shrunken and tired 
and old. I crept over to her and put my head 
against her knee, but she was looking straight 
ahead of her at something I couldn’t see, and 
didn’t notice me. I felt terribly lonesome, but 
I didn’t dare say anything to her. I was only 
a child, but I knew she was hurt and that I 
couldn’t help her. God forgive me, I think I 
hated my father just then. You see I was too 
young to understand that even good men have 
queer ways of being kind to women. 


“T)Y-AND-BY I knew I had to cry, and I 

couldn’t cry before a strange, still grand- 
mother like that, so I ran out to where Mother 
was baking bread in the kitchen and threw 
myself into her arms and sobbed and sobbed. 
It was a long time before I could get my breath, 
but when I did I told her about Father and the 
wheel and the look on Grandmother’s face. I 
can see Mother now. She was the most placid, 
good-natured of women. Everybody loved her, 
and she was ‘ Aunt Nellie’ to every one in the 
country round; but she wasn’t amiable because 
she hadn’t any spirit, not by any means. Father 
was the dominant member of the family and 
Mother humored him and loved him and 
thought he was the most wonderful man in the 
world; but she had opinions of her own and she 
had a way of saying ‘Robin!’ that always 
made Father stop and think. 

“*Her face was flushed from the heat of the 
fire as she stood there in the kitchen, but it 
grew pinker and pinker as I told her the story 
of the wheel, and her blue eyes filled with 
angry tears. 

“““Oh, these men, these stupid men!’ she 
said, wiping her floury hands on her apron. 
‘Now stop crying, child. Grandmother shall 
have her wheel.’ 

“‘She hurried off upstairs, forgetting all 
about the bread in the oven. I think that was 
the only time a batch of bread was ever burned 
to a crisp in our house. 

“* After a long time I heard Father’s voice in 
the living-room, and pretty soon he and Mother 
came out to the kitchen together. She had 
been crying and I rather think he had, too, and 
he was looking sheepish but very much relieved. 
They didn’t pay any attention to me, but 
before I stole away to Grandmother I heard 
him say: ‘I’m sorry, Nellie,’ and Mother laid 
her hand on his sleeve and patted it. ‘I know, 
Robin,’ she said. ‘You meant it well, but men 
will never learn that a woman, old or young, 
can stand any kind of work better than she can 
stand a hurt.” 

“‘T didn’t think much about that saying 
then, but I’ve understood it since. 

‘““‘When I went back to the living-room 
Grandmother was sitting with her hand on her 
wheel, but she wasn’t spinning, and her eyes 
had a far-away look in them. I don’t know 
whether she was looking forward into eternity 
or back along the years, but I was glad when 
she smiled at me and said: ‘Well, baby?’ 

““My world seemed straightened out then. 


=e FEW months later she had to give up 

her straight-backed chair and lie in her 
bed, but she told me stories, and I still ran to 
her the moment I entered the house. 

““<T’m going away on a long journey, child,’ 
she said one night. ‘Will you be very good 
when I am gone?’ 

“‘T was too much excited over the news to 
feel very badly about her going. 

““*Will you bring me something?’ I asked. 
Children are selfish little things. Grand- 
mother smiled. She never misunderstood. 

““*Pll ask for something for you, Dearie,’ she 
said. 

“‘T reckon she has asked for it.” 

The Little Old Lady’s eyes are dimmed and 
she wipes her glasses very carefully before she 
speaks again. 

“Now that’s what I call a veal grandmother,” 
she says at last. ‘I’m glad I was a child before 
they went out of fashion.” 





NOTE—The second sketch in this series will appear 
in the next number of THE JouRNAL (for August). 





“Sleep, Little Sonny” 
A Father’s Lullaby: By C. L. Marsh 


LEEP, little Sonny, on Daddy’s strong arm, 

Cozy and close to the heartbeats warm; 
Tiny hands stray to caress Daddy’s cheek, 
Baby voice prattles words stranger than Greek. 


What shall I sing to my tired little boy? 
Tell me, small critic, what would you enjoy? 
“Rockaby Baby”’ or ‘‘Wotan’s Farewell’’? 
Daddy sings everything—equally well. 


Slowly the eager blue eyes melt away, 

Two little sunsets at closing of day; 

Come, little fairies, and play ’round my boy, 
Whisper sweet dreams of your other-world joy. 


Ariel, sing him your daintiest songs, 
Billy Boy still to the fairies belongs; 
Bear him back safe from your islands of bliss; 
Waking, he brings some of your world to this. 








If it isn’t an Eastman, it iswt a Kodak. 














e Kodak Girl 


Every trip that is worth taking, 
is worth a Kodak The 
city girl’s trip to the country, the 


Story. 


country girl’s trip to the city, any 
girl’s trip to the sea-shore or the 
mountains—in all of these are 
picture stories of the interesting 
places and the still more interest- 
ing people. 

And picture taking with a Kodak 
or Brownie is very simple —and 


less expensive than you think. 


Catalogue free at your dealer's 


or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y., The Kodak City. 
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A FOURTH OF JULY 
PARTY 


By Virginia Hunt 


OR the Fourth of July luncheon or party 
table arrange to have Betsy Ross herself 
seated in a small chair as the centerpiece. A 
plot of lawn should be under her feet, from 
which are springing red, white and blue flowers. 
Over her lap place a small reproduction of the 
flag made by Betsy Ross, with the thirteen 
stars in a circle. These flags made of silk rib- 
bon may be purchased for seventy-five cents 
each from her great-granddaughter, and after 
the luncheon will make valuable prizes in the 
games that follow. Runners of red, white and 
blue may extend from the centerpiece to each 
corner of the table, where they end under tiny 
baskets of red carnations and white and blue 
cornflowers. 
The ice served should be ‘‘ Liberty Frappé.”’ 


66 “Tp 
7€ oa € SO 
i J Hy To Pe this: one = — juice adda 
| 99 Ii pint of water, the juice of a lemon, and sugar 
| F ight and Dainty | to taste. Freeze to a mush and serve in glasses 


with a spoonful of whipped cream and a candied 








a ; f } cherry topping each one. With this serve indi- 
The hostess is never at loss what I vidual iced cakes in pyramid shape, witha tiny 
to offer the afternoon caller if i silk flag stuck in the top of each one. 


\ 
these little *“disks of delight’’ Have a boutonniére of red, white and blue 
| flowers for the gentlemen, and corsage bouquets 


| | 
are kept in the house. Hi of the same for the ladies. If aluncheon is given 
True lovers of light confections | carrying out the color scheme throughout the 
| 











s : : courses, pretty and suitable place-cards may 
will appreciate the delicate sweet- be made by simply using the flag seal on a large 


| 
ness and variety of flavors in | plain white card, on which is written in blue or 





red ink a patriotic or famous saying by a noted Nh: , , iti means 
| N W. i i American, such as the following: W hat quality Ina writing paper c 
| | Iam an American, and wherever I look up and » ’ . 4 ‘ 
| ecco a ers I see the Stars and Stripes vein, that is Lease the m Ost to you P | Ss It good paper, 
l Glazed Paper Wrapper il to me. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. . a , 
| | I shall be glad to send you twenty such say- good taste, COTTECt form, fashionable 
| u arers | — if you ag like to use them in the way | ‘ . ie > a? ( f 
| Hi lave suggested. * | 1 6 
| Transparent Paper Wrapper An —— game to play on the porch color, writability ° | f It 1s any one O 
| They add a new delight to the after- | after luncheon, and one that has an educa- , : 
|| noon tea, the kiddies" party or the || | onalvalueas wel isthe making ofthe "Flag these, or all of them, or any other 
| more formal occasion || eee a | * hould 
|| As an informal between-meal tidbit | proper relation to each other, and it is interest- quality that good wrlting paper snouic 
Il these toothsome sweets are immensely | ing to see how far wrong the participants in P - ; ‘ . 
i| popular. jg —_ a go. The —, yr up have, you will find TE aE 1ts best in 
i : . b i} of the United States, cut out on State lines in 
i Buy Stig today aty 4a | the form of a flag, and as it measures seven 

Druggist’'s or Confectioner’s. | 





by eleven inches it makes a pretty souvenir for 
Hi each guest. 


NEW ENGLAND \\ 
CONFECTIONERY CO. E OW little we know about the men who 


r) @ 
—— | made the Fourth of July historic and gave Wl 7) aon 
: | us our first Independence Day! Do you know 
Makers of Necco Sweets how many Signers of the Declaration of Inde- THE CORRECT WRITING PAPER 
pendence there were, and who of them are 


sclncaed to in the couplets that follow? 








Of our fifty-six ‘‘Signers’’ tried and true, 
































Which ones now pass us in review? CORRECT THE NEW 
1—The oldest and the wittiest, too, ay if ee ° ry Wey iT 
Of this brave ae patriots a: W EDDIN G I APER ELIZAB ET HAN 
2+—‘‘ Demosthenes of Maryland”’ styled, = 4 
Of family fine and manners mild. I he newest style in Wed- A paneled Correspond- 
3—The man who eighty miles did ride, : ‘ e a ‘ r ’ 
The vote for Delaware to decide. ding Papers is Crane’s ence Paper of rich dignity. 
4—Of Quaker birth, this Signer wary es Laakg ‘ 
Became first Naval Secretary. Kid Finish with plate- May be bought wherever 
5— Maryland did this Croesus give, ' mS : 
Who all the Signers did outlive. marked panel. Samples good writing paper is 
6—On the cobbler’s bench twenty years of ‘ 
his life— will be sent for 10c. sold. Usable samples for 
The oo rd pe . ae days of strife. 10 . 
7—An early graduate of Yale, postage. c. postage. 
His courage ne’er was known to fail. 
Takes the Place 8—To his beara _ in haste 
When Britishers his farm laid waste. 
of Soft Turf 9—A member of “Old Penn’s”’ first class, ; _ 
In wit and cheer he did surpass. Address all inquiries to Dept. G. 
P 10—The Revolution’s financier, 
Nature intended your foot to Who sacrificed his fortune dear. __ EATON CRANE & 
° 11—An Englishman who helped our strife ee ee cd 
walk on springy turf—not on And in a duel lost his life. PIKE COMPANY 
12— Never imprisoned was this Signer— Q a 
hard floors and stone pavement. Unlike the others from Carolina. New York Pittsfield, Mass. 
Le 13—A delegate from Maryland’s lines, 
But you can get the springiness and Elected to Congress just five times. 
z 14—A slave importer in early life, 
natural buoyancy and lightness of step A Naval aid in time of strife. 
: 15—A Harvard Freshman at fourteen, 
by putting beneath your heels the Became a lawyer famed and keen. 
16—He plainly signed that George III need 
FOSTER Not wear his spectacles to read. 
. 7—But three months’ schooling was the fate 
Of this Supreme Court Judge of State. 
re = r 18—The only clergyman on the Document, 





A Scot, and Princeton's learned President. 
e 19-20—Two Signers on same Fourth of July 
ee us 10ns Just fifty years afterward did die. 


21-22—Two brothers from Virginia came 























‘ nab To sign this Document of Fame. 
Then you fairly “walk on air” because these 23—fSevated to bis commtivade, 
cushions are many little coils of rubber filled Vice-President of U.S. he died. _ 
with air. They retain their “‘life’” and out- —— sis. albert Nag: sign, Easy to Use—Success Sure 
wear any pair of shoes. Delightfully com- oie. «acne so : _ 
os ae: *Y: 1, Benjamin Franklin. 2, Samuel Chase. : : 
peresdang ee cae is we Gale 3, a gen Be Joseph gg 5, Charles You won’t realize how easy it 
, ~. - Carroll. 6, Roger Sherman. 7, Philip Livingston. oe P an ; “ 
your impressiveness of height. 8, John Hart. 9, Francis Hopkinson. 10, Robert hes pose —s fruit, vege 
me eS 9 : : Morris. 11, Button Gwinnett. 12, Thomas table and meat jellies 
Ne an ee oe Lynch, Jr. 13, Thomas Stone. 14, William Whip- 2 : M; 
sine ahiee. thane ae ple. 15, Robert Treat Paine. 16, John Hancock until you use inute 
and dealer's name for sam- 17, John Morton. 18, John W itherspoon. 19-20, Gelatine. 
pee Menta acre Thomas Jefferson and John Adams. 21-22,Francis 
DIC Pall. ATENUON ENOS ize. Lightfoot Lee and Richard Henry Lee. 23, 
Foster Rubber Co. Ielbridge Gerry. 24, Edward Rutledge. 
105 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Originators and Patentees of the 
Foster Friction Plug, which 
prevents slipping. 

















Mrs. Housewife: 
You can’t afford to be without this big 
help which, at dow cost, givesa stylish 
luxury and fills a home zeed. 


The Folding Tray-Wagon 


Sets or clears the table in one trip. Gives 
invaluable service in parlor, kitchen, 
sewing room. All steel; sanitary ; hand- 
some rubber tires. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write for free book. 
BLOOMFIELD MFG. CO. 


It is measured for you— 
the contents of 1 envelope 
(4 in each package) being exactly right always 
for 1 pint of jelly. Its superfine quality insures 









































S p, WwW. . 
Box 40 ienmiela tad, the finest form and flavor - od tet 
ontai 
Minute Cook Book, Free ‘Tomato Jelly shown and 
’ many other tempting dishes. Vith it we send enough 
3 Minute Gelatine for one day's dessert. All we ask is your 
CLARK > ORIENT CRUIsE own and your grocer’s name. 
by sumptuous “Rotterdam,” 24,170 tons; 17th annual; Feb.14; Red, White and Blue “ Liberty Frappé”’ MINUTE TAPIOCA CO., 500 E. Main St., Orange, Mass. 
65 days, $400 up, including hotels, guides, drives, shore 
trips. Paris week $30. F.C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N.Y. 
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The smallest ingredient 
is the most important 


REEZING magnifies the 

imperfections of cheap 
flavoring. That's why, in mak- 
ing frozen desserts, it is so essen- 
tial that you always use the 
best extract. 


Wsetiits 


For delicate flavor and tempting fra- 
grance Burnett’s has no equal in the 
world. For 67 years it has been the 
standard of American housewives. 
It is made from selected rich, ripe 
Mexican vanilla beans. Extracts from 
culls, pods and the rank ‘Tahaiti bean 
may be labelled ‘‘ Pure??—but they 
cannot impart the matchless flavor of 
Burnett’s Vanilla. 


Dainty and Artistic Desserts 


115 suggestions for new 
and dainty desserts will 
be sent you free if you will 
mention your grocer’'s 
name when writing. 
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JOSEPH BURNETT CO. - 
Dept. A g 
36 India Street, Boston, Mass. 233 
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are justly very 
particular about 
your refrigerator. 
That’s why you 
should clean it with 


It cleanses, steril- 
izes and sweetens 
everything. 
5c and larger packages. 
[THEN.K: FAIRBANK company: 
CHICAGO 
‘‘Let the GOLD 


DUST TWINS do 
your work’’ 














DECORATION BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


hat Can [ Do on the Farm? 


Commonsense Farm Talks for Farm Women 


By Jennie C. Jones and Annie E. P. Searing 


NOTE— Miss Jones is a practical farm woman. She was born and brought up on a farm, worked in a country 
store, helped to build her own house and now lives on a farm. Her chickens are famous, and her successful 
‘Rural Clubs” for farm women are becoming country-wide in their reputation and establishment. Cornell 
University has harnessed her efforts to its work for farmers. She knows the farm and the life of the farmer’s 


wife as do few women. 


How Can | Feed My 
Farm Family ? 


INCE the members of the family have to be 

fed three times a day for each of the three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year, how to 
feed them is a subject worthy of consideration, 
is it not? That seems an appalling aggregate 
of meals, but fortunately they come one at a 
time. 

If you are an up-to-date farmer you recog- 
nize that the two most important things about 
the care of your livestock are housing and feed- 
ing. In your barns and stables you have long 
ago abandoned the haphazard methods of your 
ancestors and reduced the food supply to a 
science, but are you not feeding your family 
about as your grandmother fed hers? Don’t 
you stuff the overburdened stomachs with the 
same old pastries and preserves and the output 
of the same everlasting frying- pan? Aren’t 
you setting before the young growing children, 
the hard-worked field hands and the summer 
boarders the same diet? You would think 
yourself stupid indeed if you offered to your 
calves, your fluffy yellow chicks, your half- 
grown porkers and your young colts the same 
fodder that you put before your milch cows, 
your farm horses, the laying hens and the hogs 
approaching killing-time. But I have seen a 
big farm family consisting of students, hired 
men, summer boarders and young children sit 
down day after day to a table groaning with 
food chosen and cooked with no regard what- 
ever toindividual needs. No wonder that farm 
children are forever running for between-meal 
snacks of cookies and doughnuts, and that 
farmhands are too often to be found in the 
neighborhood grog shop. Unsatisfied hunger 
and perverted thirst are often the after effects 
of a wrong dietary. 


“T“HE very best meal planning, of course, is 

that based on a thorough knowledge of 
human nutrition, but we housewives cannot all 
of us get that accurate training. What we can 
get by reading and experiment is an under- 
standing of a few fundamental facts and 
dietary rules. The thing to strive for in feed- 
ing your family is what is called “‘the balanced 
ration.” That isa daily food supply that con- 
tains the essential elements needed for the 
renewal of waste and the upbuilding of new 
tissue in allthe members of the family circle. 
Adults and children have very different food 
needs, brain workers and body workers have 
still different ones, and surely I do not need to 
tell you that the sick and the well require diets 
of quite opposite character. 

Hard, muscular work demands energy-and- 
iron-producing food, such as meats, starch- 
producing things, sugar and fats. Therefore 
you are safe in letting the man folks have their 
buckwheat cakes and sausages, and pie and 
doughnutsin reason. Children need bone-and- 
tissue-building foods, so see to it that they get 
plenty of milk, eggs, cereals, vegetables and 
fruit, with meat and sweets sparely. Brain 
workers need easily digested foods and a lighter 
diet than people who work with their hands. 
Give the invalids mainly nutritious liquids, 
and your boarders whatever they want. 

None of this is so difficult as it seems, if you 
keep in mind that certain kinds of food have 
uses for nearly all of the family and can be 
served for general consumption at the general 
table. The foundations of all living tissues are 
in milk, eggs, cheese, meat, legumes, nuts and 
cereals. This gives you a basis to go on, and 
you can add to the list foods for special needs 
and vary the menu with great variety. Keep 
in mind that the greatest medicinal agents are 
vegetables and fruits; include them in the 
family dietary the year round and you will not 
go far astray. 


\ HILE the hot weather is on cut out the 

pastry and doughnuts, use the meat and 
fried things sparingly and decline with firmness 
to serve buckwheat cakes. Use all the vegeta- 
bles you can muster, varying them from day to 
day, and use your ingenuity to concoct dainty 
salads and light, frozen desserts. Fortunately 
the very best food for the farm family can be 
raised right on the farm: eggs, milk (with all 
the good things in endless variety that can be 
made from it), chickens, cereals, vegetables 
and fruits. Of the last two named space is 
wanting in which to sing their praises suffi- 
ciently. Fruits and 
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background of the family dietary must consist 
of well-cooked cereals, well-baked bread, pota- 
toes, milk, eggs and abundant vegetables and 
fruits (both fresh when possible, not pre- 
served), while the meats and meat soups, can- 
dies, preserves, rich sauces, pickles and all 
sweets must be used i in moderation and to give 
interest to the meals, not to furnish the bulk 
of the food as they too often do. 


Some of the Objections 
] Expect to Hear 


*“You can’t mean for us to go back to raising 
breakfast cereals?”’ 


Why not? Wheat, oats, corn and barley— 
what of them? You don’t know how good the 
samp or whole corn with the outer skin peeled 
off can be until you have done your own; and 
barley, which is also indispensable in soups 
and stews; while the finest breakfast food to be 
found is made by taking your own good wheat 
and cracking it through a coffee-mill. Let it 
cook at least two hours and you will have a 
dish fit for the gods! Try it. 





“TI am too busy a woman, when my summer 
work is on, to turn an ice-cream freezer, and I 
couldn’t get a man on the farm to do it for love 
or money.’’ 


I do not expect anything of the kind. Take 
some of your good cream and beat it to a fluff, 
with some jammed fruit left-overs whipped 
through it, and sweeten to taste. Put it in a 
pail and pack with chopped and salted ice 
under, around and over it. Let it stand for a 
couple of hours at least, and see what a deli- 
cious mousse you will have—a wholesome and 
appetizing dessert with half the trouble and 
effort of pie. 





“Fruits are too expensive for us to ‘use freely’ 
during the winter months after the apples are 
gone.”’ 


No fruits are so high priced as doctors and 
drugs are. You know the old saying, ‘An 
apple a day keeps the doctor away’’? W hen 
apples are cheap make up a lot of sauce and 
bottle it. The same with other fruits—watch 
the market. Buy all the fresh kinds you can’ 
get and then fall back on dried fruits to stew. 
Keep the sugar out as well as you can, and do 
not think that sweet preserves serve the same 
purpose; they don’t. 





“‘Am I to deny my children all sweets?”’ 

Not at all. Sugar is a necessary part of a 
child’s dietary, but it must be used in modera- 
tion and at the proper times. A little candy, 
if you are sure it is made out of pure materials, 
is an excellent thing for the dessert of children, 
but not a good thing to be munching at all 
hours in between. Better is a piece of good, 
homemade molasses candy than rich cake. 





““My children do not like milk; they won’t 
touch it.” 


You should have begun younger, at birth, 
indeed, to teach them correct taste in food; 
but better late than nev er, and you must begin 
at once to remedy this. Milk, more than other 
foods, has lime in it, very necessary for bone 
building in children. Try offering the reward 
of a harmless sweet, or a fruit that is coveted, 
for the draining of the glass. The repugnance 
to milk is often a whim and if you let it go you 
lose one of the most valuable articles of child 
diet. Indeed one of the most vitally important 
lessons for children is to learn to like a large 
variety of wholesome foods, especially milk and 
vegetables. 





“The men I provide for on the farm scorn 
salads.” 


They won’t if you give them appetizing 
ones. Use lettuce or garden cress as a founda- 
tion and make the filling different every day. 
Did you ever try cut-up cold sweet potatoes 
with chopped green pepper or apple or pear, all 
enriched with a good dressing? The combina- 
tions of cold cooked vegetables with fruit or 
meat or hard-boiled eggs, and enlivened with 
peppers or chives or young onions, are endless. 
Don’t be discourage d, keep on trying the men 
with new effects—they will yield after a time 

and devour your 





vegetables, while 
also nourishing, are 


salads as eagerly as 
they now do your 









The Odorless 
Dress Shield 


Perfect protection for the most 
delicate costume—every pair 
guaranteed moisture-proof. 


A daintiness that is a part of true 
refinement in dress. 


A variety of styles and shapes 
suitable for every costume. 

Write for Dress Shield Booklet showing 
gytes, and ask Bg mae for Omo Shields. 


you don’t find them, send dealer's name and 


I5y for Sample Pair Shields, size 3. 






















51 Walnut St. 
Middletown 


Conn. 


The Omo 
Mfg. Co. 



























TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


PANTS for 
INFANTS 


Should be in 
every infant's 
layette. Scientifically hygienic, 
cool, soft, comfortable. Plain 
or lace trimmed, 25c. to $1.00. 
At your dealer’s or write to 
THE OMO MFG. CO. 
51 Walnut Street, Middletown, Conn. 


















































































Une qualed 


Tooth ‘Powder or Paste 


AS WHITENED the teeth of three 
generations. Achievement of a 
celebrated dentist. Abreast of advances 
made in dental science. Acclaimed by the 
profession. Itsuse ajoy. Send 2c stamp 
for sample to Dr. E. L. Graves Tooth Pow- 
der Co.,641N.BroadSt., Philadelphia, Pa. 


At all druggists 25 and 50 cents 


Try a can of Graves Hairfluf Shampoo 
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100 Engraved Announcements, $5.40 
Invitations, $6.75, 2envelopesforeach. 
Each add’125,55c. Postpaid. 100 En- 
Cards,$1. Write for samples and cor- 


rect forms. Royal Engraving Co.,178. 9th St., Phila., Pa, 





VELOX PRINT: 


of our work. Films developed 10c roll. 
a specialty: 8x10 unmounted from negative 
Columbia Photo Supply Co. 














, Dept. 








214x314 3ceach. Send 


negative for free sample 
E peargemente 
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, 
especially adapted to To Every Woman on a Farm 
omc erteened a AM willing and anxious to help you in your 
blood and tissues. problems, no matter what they are, if there is 
The principal part anything in my experience that can be of the 
of the meals should slightest value to you. At least I know your life; 
consist of simply pre- I know what you are up against. Inclose a stamped, 
pared, mildly fla- addressed envelope, and I will gladly answer you 
vored and easily by mail. Address 
digested foods. This 
should be your rule 
number one; and the 
second rule is quite 
as important: The 


Miss JENNIE C. JONES 
In CARE OF THE Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 

















cakes. If they won’t 
take kindly to good 
salad oil use the 
dressing of boiled 
egg, which isas good. 
Oil, if you can accus- 
tom your family to 
its use, is very whole- 
some. Cold meat 
that is too broken to 
slice well can often 
be utilized to very 
appetizing effect ina 
salad for supper. 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


WE have trained thou- 
sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as 
nurses. Our graduates 
number 7000—a record 
unequaled by any insti- 
tution. Send for “ How I 
Became a Nurse ”—248 
pages with actual expe- 
riences. 48 illustrated les- 
Son pages free loinqguirers. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 








315 Main Street Thirteenth Year Jamestown, N.Y. 
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Your vacation outfit 
should include a box 
of Burson Stockings 


A shape that lasts—a smooth, 
trim fit without the uncomfortable 
seam—good materials—at a mod- 
erate price. That is the common 
sense demand that is met by 


FASHIONED HOSE 


Heretofore, the fit of 
stockings has been put 
in after knitting; ironed 
in, or sewed in. But the 
ironed shape comes out in 
the wash and the stitched 
shape has a rough, easily 
torn seam that often hurts 
the feet and rips apart when 
least expected. But the Bur- 
son shape is knit into the 
stocking; the yarn is woven 
exactly to fit the form— 
shaped foot, narrowed ankle 
and widened calf. 


| ‘THE BURSON KNIT-IN 

SHAPE LASTS 
Cotton, Lisle or Mercerized 
in Black, Tan and White. 
Made in Sylph, Regular, Out- 
size and Trunk Top styles. 




















gyre" 


Reject all imitations—see that Burson 
Ticket is on the hem. Ask your dealer— 
if he cannot supply you, write to 


BURSON KNITTING CO. 


47 LEE St. RocKForp, ILL. 





Sheeting that is 
really waterproof 


Make a bag of Stork Sheeting. Fill 
it with water. Hang it up and leave it 
for days. Thenexamineit. There will 
not be a drop of water on the floor— 
the bag will not even be wet on the 
outside. 

Besides being waterproof, Stork 
Sheeting is free from rubber, which 
induces perspiration. Your baby is 
cool and comfortable— yet his bed 
is well protected. 

It is the original, genuine Water- 
proof Sheeting; the one endorsed by 
doctors and nurses; more Stork is sold 
than any other kind. 

The word Stork is our regis- 
tered trademark. It cannot be 
applied, lawfully, to any product 
not manufactured by The Stork 
Co. Don't let any unscrupulous 
dealer trade upon the reputation 
of Stork. Don’t allow him to sell 
you ordinary waterproof sheeting 
and pants when you ask for 
Stork. For your own protection, look 
for the Stork trademark. If your 
dealer hasn't genuine Stork, send 
direct to The Stork Co., Dept. 1-T, 
Boston, Mass. 










HAMSiand BACON, 


SunsnnerC nents Cut inTwo 


REAL vacation for the cook is to have a whole 

Hormel Dairy Brand ham—baked orboiled—ready ! 
Ready for slicing in sandwiches; for creaming in the 
chafing dish; for stuffing with cracker-crumbs in pep- 
pers—ready ina hundred delicious, wholesome ways. 
Hiormel’s Dairy Brand Hams and Bacon are Perfect 
Pork Products from the northwest dairy section. 
Prepared under government inspection. 
If your dealer has not Dairy Brand, we ship direct 
by express f.o. b. Austin. Dairy Brand Hams 20c 
lb. Dairy Brand Bacon 30c lb. Send money order. 


Geo. A. Hormel & Company, Austin, Minn. 
LL — —  — _ _ |============a 























HOW I MADE MONEY 
IN SUMMER 


A Rest Room for Farmers’ Wives 


WOMAN living in a town where farm 

women have to come to do their shop 
ping or trading may find interesting and profit- 
able occupation, with no money outlay, by 
establishing in her own home a rest room for 
farmers’ wives: 


Ina village of less than a thousand a woman has 
made a good living for herself and her mother by 
turning her parlor into a rest room for the farmers’ 
wives when they come to the village. Notices were 
sent to all the families for miles around, inviting 
them to come to her room. They were told that 
they could bring their luncheons, but that there 
would be coffee and other things for sale if they 
wished to buy. There was a checking department 
with a charge of five cents. Ten cents was charged 
for leaving the children. Candy and cakes were 
on sale for them. 

Subscriptions were taken for magazines, and a 
small loan library was started. As this woman 
began to know the other women better more things 
were introduced as the need was seen: fancy-work 
materials, ribbons tied for hair or for sashes, chil- 
dren’s hats, corsets and hosiery. Then arrange- 
ments were made with a firm to take orders for 
suits and coats, keeping them on display for a few 
days. 

As she found many women anxious to make a 
little extra money she marketed for them at a 
larger place, a few miles away, such things as sau- 
sages, mincemeat and cottage cheeses. For this, of 
course, she received a commission. Iowa. 


Sells Garden Flowers to Restaurants 


F YOU have a great many flowers in your 
garden try the plan here described: 


Last year I had so many flowers that I decided 
to try to sell some of them. I went to two res- 
taurants and got their orders for fresh flowers every 
other day. 

Shasta daisies, golden glow, sweet peas, nastur- 
tiums and California poppies are good flowers to 
grow for this purpose, as the more they are picked 
the more profusely they bloom. 


Iraise carnations, roses, Canterbury bells and ' 


mignonette besides, as the majority of restaurants 
demand variety. WASHINGTON. 


A Children’s Market is a Good Idea 


fb school-teacher is thinking of her long 
vacation. One who has good taste in choos- 
ing toys for small children, either in a city 
home or during the summer months in a resort, 
would find profit in a Kindermarkt, which she 
could establish very easily: 


A kindergarten teacher who loved her work and 
loved children found the returns from her teaching 
inadequate, so she put her kindergarten training 
and her knowledge of the needs of the little ones 
into the stocking of a shop in the living-room of her 
home. She called it ‘‘The Kindermarkt.’’ The 
articles on sale ranged in price from a penny to 
a dollar, and there were many things selling for a 
nickel, so that the children of the neighborhood 
were drawn into the shop and would go home and 
tell their fathers and mothers what wonderful 
things could be bought there. 

The ‘‘Kindermarkt Lady,”’ as they called her, 
addressed a meeting of her former associates, tell- 
ing them that she could supply anything needed 
in their work. She wrote to mothers that she 
had novel favors for children’s parties. She told 
Sunday-sc hoolteac hersthat they could find giftsfor 
their classes at ‘‘The Kindermarkt.”’ And they 
came and bought, and told their friends about the 
odd little shop, until now, at the end of six years, 
‘*The Kindermarkt”’ takes up the whole first floor 
of the house, and at Christmas and Easter and the 
other holidays she uses a room or two upstairs for 
special stock. MARYLAND. 


Salt Beads are a Popular Novelty 


POPULAR novelty which is easily made 
is salt beads: 


With an outlay of seven dollars and her labor a 
woman cleared more than seventy dollars from salt 
beads. They sold at a dollar for a yard strand. 
They can be made of any size or color, from a mix- 
ture of cornstarch, fine salt, boiling water and any 
strong dye. 

The ‘‘dough”’ is measured, rolled into spheres 
with the fingers, a pin is run through each sphere 
and stuck into a cushion until the bead hardens. 
The beads can be strung after twenty-four hours. 
They are prettiest with gilt or steel beads be- 


These salt beads are very hard and durable 
and they can be very easily cleaned with a damp 
cloth. OKLAHOMA. 


The Accommodation Shop 


gf 2 O school-teachers combined their talents 
last year in a venture involving little risk 
that might be tried in any summer resort by 
one or two energetic young women of ingenuity 
and pluck: 

After taking stock of our various accomplish- 
ments we hired a room in a business block at one 
of the most exclusive New England summer resorts, 
put in’a telephone, hired a sewing machine and 
hung out our sign—‘‘ The Accommodation Shop.”’ 
Then we sent our cards to all the summer colony: 

THE ACCOMMODATION SHOP 
Is THERE SOMETHING YOU WANT DONE? ) ASK 
Is THERE SOMETHING YOU WANT TO KNow?{ Us 
WE WILL Do ANYTHING, FOR ANYBODY, ANY TIME 

ORDERS TAKEN FOR 
Fine Laundry Work 
Cleansing (Gloves and 

Shoes) 
Home Cooking 
Buttermilk 


SPECIALTIES 
Plain Sewing 
Mending 
Gowns Freshened 
Shopping and Errands 
Clerical Work 


TUTORING IN PREPARATORY AND COLLEGE WORK 


Many were the requests made of us, and they 
were a revelation of things people dislike to do for 
themselves. We had stockings to darn, collars to 
bone, hooks and eyes to sew on, skirts to let down, 
seams to stitch, bathing suits to alter, buttonholes 
to make, and gowns recently unpacked to press. 
We addressed invitations and did shopping. We 
tutored pupils and answered questions about 
trains, camps, etc. We furnished sandwiches for 
afternoon teas and fruit punch for evening card 
parties. 

Though we worked hard we had a lovely summer 
in the invigorating sea air; we met delightful and 
interesting people, and we made something more 
than our expenses. MAINE. 
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Madame Lebrun 
and Child = 


Who Is Your “Loveliest Woman”? 





= for photographs of “‘America’s 50 Loveliest Women 





Is she entered in Ansco Company’ s nation-wide competition 
2? Is her 
portrait among those hundreds of examples of bewitching 
loveliness that have come to us from every nook and corner = 


of the United States and Canada. 


You know the “‘loveliest woman.’’ She may be your wife, 
mother, sister or sweetheart. She may bea friend. And she 
may be one of “‘America’s 50 Loveliest Women.’’ If her 
portrait is not already in our hands, it is your duty to photo- 
graph her, or have her photograph taken so as to enter it in 
the Ansco competition. 


$5,000 for Photographs g 
of America’s 50 Loveliest Women 2 





























The smallest prize is $50 —and one photograph is going to win $500. = 
Don’t forget that the portraits of ‘America’s 50 Loveliest Women’’ will =: 
be shown by Ansco Company at the Panama-Pacific Exposition in San : 
Francisco. 


Harrison Fisher, artist, Minnie Maddern Fiske, the actress, 
and Alfred Stieglitz, the critic, have agreed to 
choose ‘*America’s 50 Loveliest Women.”’ 

Your Anscodealer will give you the very simple 
details of the contest; or, if there is no dealer 
near by, drop usa line. ‘This Ansco contest is 
open to anyone, without restriction as to make of 
camera, films or paper. 


ANSCO COMPANY (Dept. A.), Binghamton, N. Y. 


Ansco Company produces the Ansco, the amateur camera of me 
; professional quality ; Ansco color-value film; Cyko, the paper 
shay that gives prints of rich, soft quality that never fade, and A nsco = 

No. 3A Ansco Spe edex. photo chemicals. Their value in producing superior results v4 
Send for Ansco Catalog. has been proven many years. 












































me cream made the 
ight way with a 
ite Mountain 
Freezer is easier 
to make than_a 
pudding ora pie. 
THIS TAG 
makes a statement that 
is a demonstrated fact. 
If you will get a White 
Mountain Freezer and learn 
the right way to use it you can 
prove it for yourself. 
If youdonot know theright way ask 
your dealer for our folder, w thich givescom- ' 
plete directions, or write us and we will tell you sone 


The White Mountain Freezer deson memes N. H. 








EEL-PROOF, mar-proof, water-proof. Easy to apply and hard to wear out. Send for free 


booklet, and sample panel finished with ‘61’. Test it yourself. 
the wood but the varnish won't crack. 
wanda St. N In Cannes 17 C 


Stamp on it! You may dent 
i not at your dealers’ write Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 75 Tona- 
enon st St., SEES. Cotarin. 
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Guaranteed 
Mc sture pre of 
Dress Shields 
stitched in net 
sleeves 











No.1258, $1.50 


“On with the Dance!’’ 


Your gown will be safe and 
your mind at rest if you weara 


DeBevoise 


Guaranteed Moisture-Proof 
Dress-Shield Brassiére 


HE Shields can’t slip or roll up—can 

be had in flesh-color or white—prac- 
tically invisible —easily removed and 
replaced—always ready. End the bother 
and expense of attaching Shields to every 
gown and blouse you wear. 

The Brassiére gives your figure just 
the degree of firmness and support de- 
manded by refinement and hygiene— 
the graceful contour of the “natural fig- 
ure’’—with no stiffness or restraint. 

Presents a charmingly dainty appear- 
ance through diaphanous gowns, making 
underbodice unnecessary. Cool, comfort- 
able, convenient, economical. 


16 styles—hooked front —$1 to $4.50. 
Net, nainsook, crépe de chine, all-over 
lace or emb’y, etc. Ideal for Summer. 


200 other DE BEVOISE styles for every figure 
and occasion—50c to $15. At all good stores. 


Bandeau-, Underbodice- and Décolleté-Brassiéres, 
Hooked-fronts, Cross-over-backs, Bust-girdles, etc. 


Ask your merchant for the “debb-e-voice” 
Write us today for Illustrated Style Book 
CHAS. R. DE BEVOISE CO., 1270-A Broadway, N. Y. C. 































































































Send us the name of your dealer and receive Free Catalogue 


SHOWING 1500 FAMOUS 


STEIFF TOYS 














Bear No. 1343.2 (17 inches high, weight 9 lbs.). The 
most solid Toy ever made. With voice $8.25. The 
“Button-in-the-Ear”’ is the well-known brand of 


Margarete Steiff Co., Toy Manufacturers, New York 
16th St. & Irving Place. (/iventors of the Teddy Bear) 
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THE LITTLE ONE 


THE LABEL THAT GUARANTEES 


















































Wear - Fit - Style 
CHILDREN'S ROMPERS 


6 Months to © Years 


sO) Gos b) RO) Oe) Dt 


6 Years to 14 Years 
,* 
GIRLS’ “MIDDY WAISTS 
6 Years to 14 Years 
Sold at 5O Cents 
At"Most Every Store Catalogue on Request 


WISE BROTHERS 
64 Leonard Street, New York City 






































She cried out upon him. “Arthur! That’s 
not fair. You don’t honestly think that.” 

“T know it,” he said. ‘‘I’ve known it from 
the beginning. Deep down in your hearts you 
all condemn me.”’ He spoke without bitter- 
ness, without anger; he even smiled a little, 
but it was a smile without mirth. 

Linda stood for a moment looking at him 
thoughtfully and then sat down. ‘‘I think,” 
she said, ‘‘ you are calling things by their wrong 
names. I think you are unjust and a little 
cruel. You say we—well, I—you say I con- 
demn you at the bottom of my heart. That’s 
not true. It would be a preposterous thing 
for me to do, even if I were inclined to do it, 
which I’m not. I confess that at the very 
beginning I was puzzled and a little hurt and 
wished you had done differently. But that was 
sheer feeling, instinct. Afterward I realized 
that to have done differently would have been 
inconsistent with all your belief.” 

“You still have the feeling though,” he said. 

And after a moment’s thought she answered: 
‘Perhaps I have—the ghost of a feeling. You 
see I’m still by instinct rather a sentimentalist. 
No, it’s more than that. Down at the bottom 
of the whole question there’s a something that’s 
more than just sentimentalism, only I can’t 
name it or define it. But it’s there and I can’t 
help thinking—or feeling—that you leave it 
out of your consideration. Why not let it go at 
that? Why not just say that we feel differently 
about a certain thing? We differ about heaps 
of things as a matter of fact, but those differ- 
ences don’t in any way get between us, and no 
more shall this one. I think you’re consistent 
and right. And I mean to stand by you through 
anything and everything. Be sure of that!” 

SERVANT came in with the tea things 

just then, and Stone walked up and down 
the room a while, his head bent, his hands 
behind him. 

“Tea?” Linda inquired. 

“What?” Stone roused with a start. ‘Oh, 
yes! Strong, please, and no sugar.” 

“Oh, [knew that,” she said, smiling. ‘ You’re 
not a stranger here, my good Arthur.” 

“Am I not?” he answered her a little 
gloomily. ‘I wonder.” 

He made as if he would say more, but heard 
steps approaching and turned to meet Laurens 
Grey. 

The two men shook hands and Grey observed 
with some concern the other’s pale and weary 
countenance. ‘‘I see that confounded, lime- 
light-chasing parson’s been at you.” 

Stone nodded. ‘‘Oh, yes, he among others.” 
He made a gesture of irritation. ‘‘ You’d think 
I was a criminal, caught stealing pennies out 
of a blind man’s cup.” 

Grey clapped him on the shoulder with a 
kind of affected heartiness and unconcern. 
“Oh, come, come! You’re pulling too long 
a face. Laugh at it, my boy! The trouble 
is you’ve had things going your way too long. 
You’ve had no reverses, not until just now. 
I told you so a week ago. Do you remember? 
Now, having proved how wise I am, I’ll make 
another prophecy: This thing that’s been 
bothering you the last week, all this yapping 
and snarling, it’s about come to its end. You 
won’t have much more of it—unless you start 
it up again yourself, that i is.’ 

“TE hope you’re right,’”’ Stone said. 

The elder man nodded at him cheerily. ‘“‘I’m 
sure to be right. You wait and see! The thing 
has run its course.” 

They talked about other things for a while, 
and presently Stone took himself off. 


XVI 

E CLIMBED to the top of a Fifth Avenue 

bus, and sat there with the cold wind in 
his face. Then, when the bus had reached 
Thirty-fourth Street, he got down with the 
intention of walking. He felt a touch on his arm 
as he stepped upon the curb, and Monsieur 
Flambeau fell into step beside him. 

“Well met!’’ the Frenchman said. “I asked 
our good Latimer about you only this noon 
at luncheon, and he said he had not. seen you 
for nearly a week. But then he is so hard 
at work, preparing this newspaper enterprise, 
that he sees almost no one. ‘The new manage- 
ment goes into office in a fortnight now, I 
believe. You are to write for them?” 

“Eh? Oh, yes; I think so. That is, if 
Latimer still wants me.” 

“Why,” Flambeau asked, 
think he might not want you?” 

“Well, I’m more or less under fire just now, 
and with some people it has made a difference 
in my value. They say nothing; they’re 
polite and all that; but I can see it in their 
faces—a kind of silent questioning.’ de 

“T wonder,’ Flambeau said, “‘if this news- 
paper attack ‘hasn’t made you a little nervous 
and imaginative, if you don’t see things in 
people’s faces that: aren’t there?”’ 

“Perhaps. Who knows?” 

They walked on together southward in 
silence, and came to Washington Square. 

“Will you come in?’”’ Stone asked. ‘It’s 
early—not much after half-past five.” 

The Frenchman hesitated. ‘“‘I had meant to 
walk this far and then ride back, but I will 
come in gladly for a few moments, if I may.” 

So they climbed the stairs, and Stone made 
lights about the big front room of his flat. He 
had the top floor of an old-fashioned house—a 
large sitting-room in front, with a little room 
full of books beside it, and a bedroom and bath 
at the back. There were two or three unopened 
letters waiting on a table, and he glanced at 
them as he laid off his hat and coat. One was 
addressed in an unfamiliar feminine hand, and, 
as Flambeau had moved away to the other end 
of the room to look at some prints, Stone opened 
it to see who the writer was. It was a brief 
letter, a single page, and it was from Brenda 
Halvorson. 

Flambeau turned back and his host held up 
the sheet of paper. “‘Here’s an odd thing. A 
young woman, whom I have seen only once or 
twice in my life, and whose name and existence 
I had forgotten, writes to say that I have her 


“should you 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 








sincere sympathy in this press attack, and that 
she thinks I was both wise and right in what 
I did to draw the attack upon me.” 

‘*A voice from outer space,” the Frenchman 
said, smiling. ‘‘That is very pleasant and, I 
should think, welcome. But it is a pity the 
writer is so unattractive that she had got lost 
out of your memory.” 

‘‘She isn’t unattractive,” said Arthur Stone. 
‘‘She’s very attractive, indeed rather beautiful, 
I should think. I wonder at my forgetting her. 
But things pressed upon me so. She’s a young 
Scandinavian woman, and her husband, whom 
I drove out of town some time since, is a 
thorough-going rascal, a professional crook.” 

Monsieur Flambeau stood still in his place, 
fixed in an odd rigidity. “‘Scandinavian—her 
husband a rascal?” he asked in so low a tone 
that Stone barely heard. ‘“‘Would you mind 
telling me this lady’s—name?”’ 


ONE told him, and Monsieur Flambeau 

raised his face toward the ceiling, saying 
something in rapid French that the other man, 
whose French was a bit deliberate and literary, 
couldn’t make out. 

“T knew Madame Halvorson in Paris,” 
Flambeau said at last in a voice not quite 
steady. ‘I had lost sight and trace of her. 
Now—the good God brings her once more into 
my way.” He took up his hat. His face was 
glowing with a new and strange light. ‘“‘ Will 
you tell me where I shall find her?”’ 

Arthur Stone looked down at the letter and 
up again to where his visitor stood. His face, 
for some odd reason, seemed not too well 
pleased. “I'll go with you,” he said at last. 
“Tt’s early and the place is not far from here. 
I should like to thank her for her letter. It 
seems extraordinary that I should have let her 
slip altogether out of my mind.” 

They found a taxicab in the Square, and 
Stone gave an address in East Seventeenth 
Street. It was a modest house, but it seemed 
neat and clean. The young woman who ad- 
mitted them said she thought Mrs. Halvorson 
was in, and that she lived on the top floor back. 
So in silence they climbed the stairs, and Arthur 
Stone knocked. 

They heard footsteps, and, though the dark 
had fallen, a bird singing, and Brenda Halvorson 
opened the door. The Frenchman had dropped 
behind in the shadows of the hallway and she 
didn’t see him. She saw only Arthur Stone and 
gave an exclamation of pleasure. 

“Ah, how good of you! I had never even 
hoped to see you here. You are so busy. But 
I had to write. All this vile abuse—it hurt me 
so. I had to tell you how I hated it. Come in, 
please!” 

Stone stepped forward, but inside the door 
said: “I have brought a friend. I think he 
knew you some time ago in Paris.” 


ONSIEUR FLAMBEALU, his hat in his 

hand, came into the light, and Brenda 
Halvorson uttered his name in a loud cry: 
“Raoul! Raoul!” 

She fell back against the wall with her hands 
over her face, and the man closed the door 
behind him. He had dropped his hat, but he 
seemed unaware of it. He stood before her 
with bent head and they spoke to each other— 


quick sentences of question and answer—in ~ 


French so rapid that again Arthur Stone was 
unable to make out the words. He only knew 
that Flambeau’s voice was shaking and that 
Brenda Halvorson was in tears. The two 
seemed entirely to have forgotten him, and he 
stood by watching them with disfavor. 

He was embarrassed by all this stress of 
emotion. He wanted to get away, and he knew 
that it was, in the circumstances, decidedly the 
proper thing to do, but his feet would not take 
him out of the room. He stood and glowered 
and waited. 

Presently Madame Halvorson, brushing the 
tears from her eyes, came forward a step. She 
said: ‘“‘You must forgive me. Monsieur Flam- 
beau and I—we knew each other long ago. To 
see him again—it recalled another time to 
me—and much sadness. It was too sudden. 
You must forgive me!”’ She turned toward 
Monsieur Flambeau. ‘Raoul, my friend!” 

He took one of her hands, bent down and 
kissed it. “I will go. Another time—tomor- 
row.” His grip upon her hand tightened, and 
he looked at her hard. ‘You will not go away? 
You will not escape me again?” 

“Ah, my poor friend!’’ She seemed to 
hesitate for an instant, gazing sadly into his 
eyes. “To what end, Raoul? Very well; as 
you wish. Come tomorrow and we will talk, 
you and I. Ah!” She shook her head, but 
Monsieur Flambeau drew a deep breath, once 
more kissed her outstretched hand, and re- 
trieved his hat from the floor. 

He bowed with an unusual effect of cere- 
mony to Arthur Stone. “I, too, must apolo- 
gize, my friend. Another time I will explain, 
but now I bid you good-night.”’ 

He looked once more upon Brenda Halvorson 
and so went away, closing the door behind him. 


HE woman began to walk up and down the 

floor, her beautiful head between her hands. 
“A moment!” she begged. ‘‘Give me a mo- 
ment! Iam not quite myself.’”’ Then suddenly 
she threw herself into a chair, her head laid a 
little back, so that Arthur Stone saw the pulse 
beating in the round throat. her hands lax in 
her lap. ‘‘Things,’’ she said in a half whisper, 
“T had put behind me forever—things I 
thought were dead.” 

Stone sat down before her. ‘‘Look here! 
I freed you from some undesirable society once 
before. I'll do it again if you want me to. Is 
this man going to annoy and pester you? Ishe 
going to be a danger you *ve got to run from? 
Because, if he is —— 

““Mr. Stone,” said the woman, meeting his 
eyes with a sad little, enigmatic smile, ‘ ‘Mon- 
sieur Raoul Flambeau is one of the noblest 
gentlemen in all this broad world. No one 
living need have any fear of him—not even the 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 48 
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Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Dental 
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ing teeth. 
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one has any need to fear.’’ She sat up with a 
sudden movement of alertness. ‘‘There! We 
have spoken enough of me and my affairs. 
They are gone, finished. Let us talk of you and 
your work.”’ 

But Stone’s attention had been caught by a 
phrase. ‘‘ You said just now that it was only 
one’s self one had need to fear. Do you think 
that is true?” 

4 She looked across at — under her straight, 

ark brows. ‘‘ Yes; I know it. I am still a 
young woman, Mr. Stone—twenty-cight; but Its use after the bath ensures con- 
in the last ten years I have seen and felt a 
great yt I oe “ great 5 poe [have had 7 : * 
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destroy me if my soul is at peace with itself. 
Destruction can only come from within.’’ She 


made a sound of low, brief laughter. ‘There is m e r d al Nn t1 nN es Ss. 


nothing original or startling about that; itisa | 









The Great Safeguard 


In the important crises, such as 
child-birth or the presence of infec- 
tious disease, Lysol is used by nearly 
all hospitals, physicians and nurses. 
It has saved many lives by preventing 
infection. 

Lysol is equally necessary for per- 
sonal and household use every day. 
Disease can scarcely enter a home 
guarded by Lysol—the standard Anti- 
septic, Germicide and Disinfectant. 


standard truth. But standard truths, that one 
has rediscovered for one’s self through great 


stress and suffering, have a kind of shining ““Mum”’ 1S a snow-white disappearing 


novelty. It is as if they were quite new to the 
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way than dichloride of mercury. Gives = RTHUR STONE, sitting forward with his 
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: : : his hands, looked up at her a little darkly. 3 
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I should have done—a week ago?” h i h ld b h f; | 4 ‘MI eae d 
IMPORTANT. Be sure you get Lysol = “Ves, I am sure of it.” W 1C wou S arm u e u m oes 
itself. It comes in round bottles with the ‘Flambeau wouldn’t have done it,’’ he said 
signature of Lehn & Fink on the label. a little irritably. ‘‘He’d have done what 
Lysol is safe and will safeguard you but ° . 
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Helpful Booklet, ‘‘ Home Hygiene’”’ his head. “Ah, my friend, Raoul Flambeau 
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It gives valuable advice for preserving 
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and you have nothing in common—beyond a 

love of your fellowmen. Flambeau is Romance Pp e rfu mes d O, 
walking the earth. He is a man in shining 

armor. Flambeau has no message to mankind, 
save the example of a pure and noble and un- 
selfish life. You are of this century. You lead 
a movement toward reason, clear thinking, the 
putting away of childish things. Flambeau 
thinks with his heart; you think with your 
brain—and brains are sadly needed just now. 
They are rare and precious.’ 


Arthur Stone sat back in his chair with a “Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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viction or approval—not even in Linda’s. And i 
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There was an atmosphere of rest in that plain 

room. It radiated like a kind of spell from the 
cord, with knotted ends. Sold at popu- 
lar prices by leading merchants 


woman who lived there. It was as palpable 
as the warmth ofa fire or as the scent of flowers. 
He wondered idly about it and decided that it everywhere. 
was understanding. This woman had lived and 
suffered. She had known both the light and 
the dark. She had experienced all ings 
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‘The Girls’ Club 


With One Idea: To Make Money 











Jue Manager wishes to send to every member of the Club a copy of the July issue of our Club 
magazine, *‘The Swasttka,” and also acopy of our interesting new illustrated booklet, ‘Are 
You Going Away This Summer?’’ Those members who, through absence from home, have missed 
receiving these will be supplied upon notifying the Manager of their summer addresses. 
While the editions last, copies of both the booklet and the magazine will also be sent, without 
charge, to any girl who wishes to join the Club or to be more fully informed regarding it. 








*“T HADNA been in Lunnon an hour,” said 
the scandalized Scotsman, “‘ when bang! 
went a saxpence!”’ 

Isn’t this your experience and mine? One 
can scarcely turn around in this vacation 
season without its costing money. Every girl 
who reads this page under the shade of a big 
umbrella on the beach, or while swinging com- 
fortably in a hammock under the pine boughs, 
could at this moment 
use More Money than 


The Juniors’ Great Chance 


AST summer I had the loveliest call at my 
office in Tue JourNAtL building from a 
dear little ten-year-old Junior member from 
Indianapolis, who had paid almost her entire 
traveling expenses to Philadelphia with her 
Girls’ Club money. I want the younger girls 
in the Club to remember that these vacation 
months of July and 
August represent 





she took away with 
her out of her Girls’ 
Club savings, or than 
her father allows her. 
That is why I feel 
that our new book 
contains a message. 
Each of our work- 
ing members, and 
each JouRNAL reader 
whose letter inquir- 
ing about the Club 
reached me in May 
or June, has already 
received her copy, 
and numbersof them 
have put its practical 
suggestions to such 
prompt effect that 
they have started, or 
are soon to start, on 
that holiday jaunt 
which a month ago 
seemed about as at- 
tainable as a trip to 
the moon. A letter 
from one of them lies 
before me now: 


Dear Manager: I 
want tothank you for 
the interest you take 
in your Club members. 
I have worked busily 
this month, so_ have 
earned the lovely pin 





Are you 
GOIN G Philadelphia: 1 have 
finally summoned 





their great chance for 
earningmoney. Re- 
cently I received a 
letter which ran: 
Manager Girls’ Club, 


enough courage to 
write you. Until re- 
cently, when you 
mentioned the twelve- 
year-old Junior mem- 
bers, I thought your 
Club was only for ‘‘ big 
girls.”” I am fifteen 
years of age and am 
very anxious to reju- 
venate my pocket book. 
Of course I don’t ex- 
pect to make “heaps” 
of money, but just 
“hair-ribbon money.” 
GirL FroM 
WASHINGTON. 

I felt justified in 
assuring her that a 
fifteen-year-old _ girl 
could earn it, when I 
had just received the 
following notefroma 
ten-year-old girl liv- 
ing on a Montana 
ranch: 


. 
imaged s Sn ewe 


2 Dear Manager: I 
T] TIS UMMER é am indeed grateful for 


the check for $4, also 
for the $1 check. I 








and a salary besides. 
I find it quite easy, so 
you will hear from me again in June. I see a 
pleasant holiday before me this year, and, better 
still, feel quite independent about it. 
ONE oF Your New Gir.s. 

** Are You Going Away This Summer?” isn’t 
a guidebook to places; it is a guidebook tothe 
way toearnthe money which will take you to 
places. It forms the first complete story of a 
wonderful work, and it tells you howto dothese 
four things: how to earn money to take a vaca- 
tion; how toearn it while continuing avacation; 
how to fill up the financial void left after a 
vacation; how to earn money while spending 
a Vacation at home. 


have earned $19, and 

am so glad to be able 
to do something for myself as well as for others. 
Father’s health has failed and he has been ordered 
out of the office entirely, so you see why I am so 
glad to be helpful. Iam inclosing the card for the 
silver thimble. | shall need it when I mend. 


You see there’s a pretty wide range of useful- 
ness for our Club. Juniors, grown women, 
girls who want vacations and girls who want 
to stay at home—the work seems to fit all of 
them. Are you a member yet? The way to 
get in is to write to 

THE MANAGER OF THE GrrLS’ CLUB 
THE LapDiEs’ Home JOuRNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 








Some Things are Changing for Us Girls 


\ E USED to think, when we were in Paris, 

that itwas distinctly risqué to go and see 
the women of the underworld dance. Nowit is 
considered “smart’’ to go to the low order of 
dance halls, and not only be a looker-on, but 
also to dance among allsorts and conditions of 
men and women. A man said to me the other 
day: “You women don’t realize what you are 
doing; some night you will get the shock of 
your lives.”” A young girl friend of mine had an 
unpleasant experience the other evening at a 
restaurant. She had been dancing, and her es- 
cort turned for a moment to speak to some one 
else, when a good-looking Frenchman stepped 
up to her, and, asking her to dance, made an 
insulting remark. She was frightened, and her 
escort, seeing the situation, was ready to kill 
the Frenchman. The proprietor was called, 
and, the people she was with being prominent, 
the Frenchman was ejected. But whose fault 
was it but her own? 

Nowadays when we enter a restaurant and 
dance place it is hard toknow whois who. We 
all know that the American women and girls 
copy the fashions and the costumes that are 
made to attract and allure for the demimonde 
in Paris. Many American women who con- 
sider themselves comme il faut have their hair 
touched up, their faces and lips painted. That 
used to be the hallmark for a certain type of 
woman; itisnotso now. Yet whilethe woman 
has changed outwardly many still cling to their 
old-fashioned ideas of class distinction. 

A woman complained to me that she had 
seen man friends of hers dancing with women 
of questionable repute, and she was very much 
shocked. The women who criticize that sort 
of thing are often imitations themselves; in 
many cases their only limitation is the fear of 
social censure andthe convention of theirworld. 
But surely the fact that they are sitting there 
eating and drinking or dancing is no incentive 
for the man to raise his moral standard. 


AAT THE Army and Navy football game last 
i Autumn a friend of mine was most indig- 
nant because a man friend of hers was sitting in 
front of her with a “very gay-looking girl.” 
“Why,’” she exclaimed, ‘‘I would have intro- 
duced him to any of the daughters of my 
friends—and look at the kind of girl he has 
brought with him here!”’ 

**Don’t be too sure as to the kind of girl he is 
with,” I replied. ‘‘She may belong to one of 
the best families in town. Her makeup and 
costume mean absolutely nothing.” 





This is making life pretty difficult for some 
of us girls who want to be all that a girl should 
be and yet have a good time. 

Just wait until the time comes—and it is 
coming—when girls can choose their own 
mates. They will look for more than sex at- 
traction. As the age has passed when brawn 
and muscle formed the standard of value ina 
man, so when the woman can seek her com- 
panion for life there will be many attributes 
required in a man that are lacking today in 
some men. Today a woman must wait and 
select from the best that is offered to her in the 
male line. Often she has a small selection to 
choose from. Under present conditions it is as 
if she were limited toa small shop instead of to 
a big department store where she could find 
exactly the kind and quality of goods she 
wants. It is not sowith the man. He hasthe 
world to choose from, and he can seek until he 
finds. He has all the shops in the world in 
which to hunt for the exact match of the ideal 
sample that he hasin hismind. The woman, 
on the contrary, must often put up with what 
she does not want—color, but not quality. It 
may be cotton goods instead of all wool. It 
may be twenty-seven inches wide, while what 
she wants is a yard wide. But the day is com- 
ing whenshe, too, will take her ideal sample and 
look for what she wants, and not be limited to 
any custom that decrees that a woman must 
show no preference nor wish until the man has 
first proved his interest or love for her. 


T MUST beaconfort to be aman and never 

have to take account of stock as faras age is 
concerned. Ten years or more added to his 
age has not taken from his capital of attraction; 
in fact his experience is an added asset. His 
woman contemporaries, on the other hand, are 
worrying about the gray hairs, and the fear of 
growing old and passé. The looking-glass has 
no terrors for the man. He may have added 
avoirdupois, he may be a bit bald, a bit out of 
shape—what matters it? He does not see him- 
self as others see him. He has the feeling that 
if he is with youth he is himself youthful. He 
can still approach a young girl with any kind 
of an invitation, even with proposals of mar- 
riage, just the same as if he were in the early 
twenties. There is more truth than fiction in 
the saying that ‘‘ A man is as old as he feels.” 
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is better than other pineapple because 
it is of the Smooth Cayenne variety, 
grown extra big, golden, tender and 
luscious, in a sub-tropical climate, in 
a soil which exactly suits it, and es- 
pecially because it is picked and 
properly canned in pure cane sugar 
syrup on the very day it has fully 
ripened on the plant. Most of the 
sugar is developed during these final 
days of ripening and gives a flavor 
and tone to the fruit that green cut 
pineapple ripened in the vessel hold, 
the refrigerator car and the store- 
house can never get. 


Regardless of its quality and the 
distance it has to come, Hawaiian 
Canned Pineapple costs no more 
than domestic fruits. 

Ask your grocer for Hawaiian Pineapple, 
Sliced, Crushed or Grated. Send today for 
free booklet, ‘‘How We Serve Hawaiian 
Pineapple,” by fifteen culinary experts. 
The second edition is on the press. Address 


Hawaiian Pineapple Publicity Department B 
1502 Tribune Building, New York 































To Nature 


Respond to the call of 
outdoors—to the woods, 
mountains, beach or where 
you will—but take along a tube 
of D & R Perfect Cold Cream to pro- 
tect your skin against sun, wind and 
dust. Summer-time tan is no longer 
a fad—it spoiled too many complex- 
ions. Avoid it. Before going out, 
rub your face with 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


“The Kind That Keeps” 





Use it again when you come in— 
rubbing well into the face, neck, arms 
and hands ard removing with a soft 
cloth. That is real skin protection. 
Prudent women have used it with 
satisfaction for twenty-three years and 
still depend upon it to keep their com- 
plexions right. Enlist it for yours. 
Tn tubes and jars, 10c¢ to $1.50. 
When yu insist upon Daggett & Ramsdells— 
you are getting the best cold cream in the store. 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE 
With it we will send FREE, “*Beware the Finger of 
Time.”’ a valuable booklet on skin health. 
D& R Perfect Shaving Stick — Perfect 
Cold Cream right in the soap— soothes 
while itlathers. 25c. Atdealers’ or 
from us. 
























DAGGETT & 
RAMSDELL 
Dept. 6 
D & R Building 
NEW YORK 
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PERFECTCOLD CREAM 
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Let Us 
Send You These 


FREE — anunusual recipe book, 
“*The Household Helper.””? Con- 

tains quite “different”? cooking and 
menu suggestions. Free fora postal. 
Also, a Toy Stove, 16c (stamps). Harm- 
less, not to be lighted, but a dandy 
plaything. Gives an idea, too, of 
Florence Oil Stove appear- 












ance. Won't you 
write for both to- 
day? 


No Wicks—No Valves— 
Clean— Safe 


Here’s the right oil stove at last. 
Absolute safety and reliability —as 
well as economy and_ simplicity. 
Investigate the 


FLORENCE 


Oil Cook Stoves 


“Look for the Lever” 


‘The Turning Point in Oil Stove History” 


Because of a new idea— patented —these 
oil stoves have no wicks to bother—no 
valves toleak. Their heat is regulated by 
a simple, little (patented) lever device. Oil 
supply is automatic. You can have a slow 
fire on one burner and a quick one on an- 

















THE CLERK OF 
ASQUEWAN INN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


A strange possibility began to haunt Augus- 
tus. He pictured it as having become a fact 
and somehow was not so frightened as a Win- 
terslip should have been. It was nothing less 
than this: that when his summer escapade 
was over he should go to this fair daughter of 
Pittsburgh in the full glory of his own name 
and rank and invite her to come to Boston as 
a Winterslip bride. It was only a possibility, 
of course, and an odd one, but each day 
strengthened it. And then suddenly, stagger- 
ingly, half of it came to be. For one night ina 
shadowy corner of the veranda Augustus came 
accidentally upon Miss Barnaby and Mr. J. 
Saunders Clark. Their heads were close to- 
gether, and they whispered as lovers whisper 
in the summer-resort novels.’ 


UGUSTUS returned to his desk in a rage. 
Who was this bounder from Pittsburgh 
that he should outdistancea Winterslip? When 
Miss Barnaby came in on her way to the eleva- 
tor Augustus separated her from the reluctant 
Mr. Clark in his most polite manner and led 
her back to the deserted veranda. 
“‘Alma’’—he had never called her that be- 
fore; his heart thumped against his well-bred 
ribs—‘‘I am aware that in view of my position 
here what I am about to say may seem almost— 
ludicrous. But there are certain circum- 
stances—you shall learn them later. For the 
present—Alma dearest, I love you!”’ 
She did not start. She looked up at him 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for July, 1914 





Clean—Sweet—Pure 


“Safety in the milk you use—especially in the summer— 
should be your first thought” 


Carnation Milk is safe milk— always clean, sweet and pure; we sterilize 
and hermetically seal it to protect it from contamination and retain its 
richness and sweetness for you. For all kitchen and table purposes select 


Carnation 





From Contented Cows : 


Carnation Milk adds a fine, rich flavor to everything you cook with 


Wherever the recipe calls for milk, butter or cream, use Carnation Milk— 


wholesome and economical. 


Babies and children thrive on it. 
Keep a supply in your pantry. It is always ready and of uniform quality. 

































Your grocer is the Carnation milkman 
Ask him, or write for ‘The Story of Carnation Quality,”’ 
choice recipes. 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. 


General Offices: Seattle, U.S. A. 


calmly there in the moonlight. ‘‘Yes, Mr. . 4 
Smith,’”’ she whispered; ‘‘but do not say that 
about—ludicrous. No man’s love could ever 
seem ludicrous to me.” 

— thrilled. On no unworthy altar 
did he lay the tribute of his love. ‘‘I meant,” 
he began, ‘“‘that it seems like the pauper woo- 
ing the Princess now. But ——- 


other—by setting the levers. The model 
shown here retails at $25. Others as low 
as $5. 

Florence Glass 
Door Ovens 
give visible bak- 
ing—hence bet- 













with 

















ter and even : A . “ 7 : f 

baking at a fuel He stopped. This after all was the great Try this recipe now— paste it in 

saving. Asbes- }} moment, the moment of moonlight, romance, your cook book 

tos lined. Rust- |} adoration. Was it also the moment for talk of 

proof. Grates | the worldly honor that was his, of family, of BAKED CUSTARD eC eggs, beaten light; 3 table- 
run frontto ff wealth? No, it was not. These were matters spoons sugar; 74 can arnation Milk diluted with 
back—not i for sorme aoa EeraT tines etter tose same quantity of water; pour into buttered pan 
lengthwise. | PERS URAL CA ye HAL ate and grate nutmeg over top. Set in a larger pan 
Arched roofs ff discussed no doubt with the mother of the girl of boiling water and bake ina moderate oven. 

and bakers’ he loved. He had caught only brief glimpses Insert a clean knife blade and when it 


comes out clean, custard is done. 
Watch it closely to avoid cook- 
ing too much. Serve 
ice cold. 


oven tops en- }/ of that lady. Doubtless she was the usual new- 
sure even heat fj rich sort; one to riot and rage when she heard 
distribution. i that her daughter was sought by a humble 
i Florence Stoves and Ovens are Fully Guaranteed hotel clerk—one to fall on his neck and weep 
Write today for ‘*The Household Helper"— fi} for joy when the clerk breathed the magic name 


Hy FREE—or Toy Stove, 16c (stamps)—or both. iH ocUET? eg ee anes 4 ‘ 
Please send us, also, your dealer’s name. of “Winterslip. = pe pg the rr 98 
1e Would awal 1e motner. 


i material moment; 
i CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO. he continued gently. “I want 


“T love you,” 
Boston, Mass. Address Dept. 31, Gardner, Mass. you to try and love me, to become my wife. 


And, as regards my seeming presumption, I 
- should like to have a talk with your mother— 
| soon.”’ 
The girl laughed, and her laugh strayed off 
= | e@ to the mountain joyously. ‘‘Whenever you 
€o0 ISSUue Ow Ss say,” she replied demurely. 
j “‘T shall come to your suite at ten in the 
Save Work morning,” Augustus announced, ‘‘if that will 
; ; be convenient for your mother. In the mean 
Anything to keep cool nowadays—anything to time, Alma, you at least know my sentiments 
save work—to keep the home looking spick and t 1 
span with the least amount of labor. Then try Oward you. , 
ScotTissue Towels and learn by actual test the Again she laughed. She came alluringly 
labor-saving quality of absorbent paper in the close. ‘‘ You strange old thing, * she whispered. 
home. What a pile of washing ScotTissue-s will “But I like you, anyway 1” A rustle, a breath 
save you! Whata sense of cleanliness one feels f a shes: Mae 7 di I 1 d dee 
when using an individual towel—one that is soft of perfume never captured in a bottle, and she 
and absorbent, used once and then thrown away! was gone. 
| How useful and handy Scot Tissue-s are whenever Augustus stood looking after her. He rather 


you spill water or milk! And you couldn't have d ane ee 
anything better or cleaner than ScotTissue-s for o_me the tone of her last remark, familiar as 
1t was. 


absorbing grease from your fried food. Take a 
supply of these absorbent paper towels and Scot- 


4 Burner, High Frame 
Florence Automatic 






































Poltleeleetcie | taeseliers 
NY Eve Coy Crores t <belet wret hy 


No hot stove; no tiresome walking back 
or forth; no bothersome wires or cords. 
Iron outdoors, if you 
will. The 


IMPERIAL 
SELF-HEATING 


FLAT IRON 





A Flavor That 
Tastes Like a Luxury 


Especially in the summer time, 
when cooling desserts flavored with 


MAPLEINE: 


are so acceptable— 

















Tissue Table Covers along with you on that “THE next morning Augustus walked up the moussé, parfait, ice 
Fourth of July ae those summer picnics and ° eps ee der aes he ait produces an elegant : : 

those automobile lunches on the roadside. You’ve four flights of stairs to the suite of the finish with a saving cream, ICes, whipped 
got to actually try ScotTissue-s before you can Barnabys, for it had been intimated to him 


of half the time and 
labor. Heated by 
gasoline or dena- 
tured alcohol. 5 
hours’ gasoline 
heat for 1 cent. 


realize how many ways this remarkably absorbent 
paper can save you time and labor. Junior Roll 
costs only 10c (in Canada, 15c). Large roll, 35c 
(west of Mississippi_and in Canada, 50c). Sent 
direct on rec price if your dealer can’t 
supply you. Neat fixture, 10c extra. Buy today. 


cream, frosty cakes, 
uncooked icing, cus- 
tard—Mapleine 
makes them deli- 


that the elevator was for guests. As he climbed 
he reflected on the scene that was about to be 
enacted. He pictured Mrs. Barnaby cold and 
unfriendly on his entrance. He pictured him- 
self speaking the magic words that should melt 















‘ook a meal 
SCOTT PAPER COMPANY her; he saw her falling upon him, welcom- eget Freee: Se ciously different 
720 Glenwood Ave. ing him with open arms. Already his finer Insist on an ‘ 


sensibilities were a little shocked at the innate 
vulgarity of this latter picture. 

Mrs. Barnaby was not the sort of woman he 
had supposed her to be from brief glimpses 
reénforced by his imagination. She was not 
over-heavy, over-adorned, bourgeoise. Instead 
he discovered that her voice was soft and 
gracious, like his mother’s; her manner that 
of a woman of the world. He was grateful. 
Accepting her invitation he sat down. 

“Mrs. Barnaby,” he began, ‘‘your daughter 
has no doubt told you that last night I in- 
formed her of my high regard—in short my 
love—for her. It may seem peculiar to you 
that a man in my position should have the 
effrontery ‘ 

“Mr. Smith,” she interrupted gently, ‘‘ please 
do not speak slightingly to me of your position. 
When Mr. Barnaby and I were married we had 
between us thirty-seven dollars. It would be 
the rankest insincerity on our part to pretend 


that the man who desires to marry our daugh- | the center, and thus assists in producing restful 


‘ad Imperial, the 
‘Olde st and ‘be ast Self-lieating F _ Iron. Popular 
priced and guaranteed. Sold o 


10 Days’ FREE Trial 


Write for free booklet ‘‘Ironing Comfort.” 


Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 507, 1210 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 1-oz. 20c, 2-oz. 35c 


at grocers or write 
CRESCENT MFG. CO. 
Dept. A Seattle, Wn. 


Recipe Book sent for 2c stamp. 





























ANY years ago, we originated the 
Foster IDEAL Coil Spring and it has 
Make inquiry of 


HIS figure indicates the comfortable, 
healthful sleeping position. The body is 
supported evenly, buoyantly by numerous 
flexible coil springs. 

You sleep this way 

on a Foster IDEAL 

Coil Spring. The 

Foster IDEAL 

Spring prevents 

sagging or rolling to 





steadily grown in favor. 
your friends who 
sleep on Foster 
IDEALCoil Springs. 
Listen to what they 
say about comfort 
and a good night's 
sleep. 





























Foster IDEAL Coll Spring 





Foster IDEAL Coil Spring 





10c for ‘cil wee 


McMillan | ter must be a man of wealth. There are other | sleep. And each spring carries a life-long : ; 
‘ | considerations, however | guarantee. HE Foster IDEAL Spring 1s made : 
Generous Samp le | _ “I know,” said Augustus—“family. And | I plain and upholstered. Both have 
ee adi - 1 all the comfort- — 

Send only 10c, coin or stamps, and we will s se P you, “No,” put in Mrs. Barnaby, “not family. | HIS figure indicates a tiresome sleep- giving qualities. If 

post paid, a lil ral sa le cake of Sen apre Gio F: a i ; ae li 1 ha Pi; 1 " - ing position, due to the spring s sagging. you 7 ont now f 

mul skin cleanser — enone Jor 7 a e. Clears s the “ec ‘amily counts for little in Pitts purgh, Mr. Woven wire and similar springs depend upon whoin your locality fie 

jlexion, brings col« or to the cheeks, eli minates small v sebeiele 5 Smith. Have you ever been there? their sag for flexi- sells Foster IDEAL Sg 

i 





} 
Immediate results, will astonish and delight you. Send today. “T regret to say that I have not. Isn’t it— 


rather smoky? 


“ie ee Giovine nga 


bility. Being sup- Springs we shall be 
ported at the ends, pleased to direct 
suchspringsholdthe you. 

ead and feet high, 


i : i ; 
Foster IDEAL Upholstered 
oil Spring 


And where there is so much 














ronounced Sem-Pray Fo-Ve-nay smoke there must be some fire; and there is The Ordinary Type Spring 1+ sag in the cen- “* What Every Woman Wants to Know About Bed- 
Meaning “Always Young’ ~ fire there—the fire of American courage and ter, causing an uncomfortable sleeping position. Springs and Beds’’ and “‘A Better Night’s Sleep”’ 
Cleans the wa wy th oroughly. Comes energy, of American accomplishment. It does are interesting booklets sent free upon request. 
aa gay gir pmsl not matter to me, Mr. Smith, what your posi re 
onthe face, Willnot cause growth tion in the world is. Men can come up. But F-XPERIENCE indicates that homes of FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
of hair. For 25 years the choice comfort and luxury use the Foster IDEAL 


other things do matter. The man who hopes 
to marry my daughter—and I am sure Mr. 
Barnaby would say the same were he here 

must be honorable and clean; and he must , 
have brains and a future. The only way to 


f beautiful women. At drug- 
gists and department stores—50c. 
Send Today 

Send just 10c today for 
the liberal sample—sent post- 
\ paid. Include your dealer's 


T j Pi k 7/ mame. Se nd today. 
Ink Marietta Stanley Co. 
Gmiplexion Gke_ _7 Dept. 201Y, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


819 Broad St., 
UTICA, N. Y. 


Foster IDEAL Spring 


804 Buchanan St. & Broadway 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


type of bed-springs. Everyone knows what a 
comfortable bed means to a tired body. 











CONTINUED ON PAGE 51 
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No phase of 
home-making is 
of more impor- 
tancethanselecting 
the dinner-ware. 
For real service 
and satisfaction 
you cannot buy 
better and more 
enduring din- 
ner-ware than 
Homer Laughlin, 
even though 
you pay higher 
prices. 

Its exquisite 
colors and charming 
designs are a part of and practically last 
as long as the dinner-ware itself, making your 
heart rejoice that you insisted on 


HOMER LAUGHLIN 


CHINA 


Made in America,in the largest pottery in 
the world. Sold almost everywhere in open 
stock patterns. You can begin with a few 
pieces or keep your set complete at a mod- 
erate price. 

Ask your dealer to show you the trade- 
mark name HOMER LAUGHLIN which ap- 
pears on the underside of each dish. It is 
our guarantee to you. 

Send for The CHINA BOOK. 


HOMER LAUGHLIN 
CHINA COMPANY 
Newell, W.Va. 2. 





It is FREE. 































































Cake Secrets E 
36-Page Book 

Containsmanycakerecipes, 
thoroughly tried and tested, 
also valuable hints on cake 
baking. One woman writes 
us:‘‘Ilearned moreaboutcake 
making from ‘Cake Secrets’ 
than from any other book.” 
Write today for this book. 


For Home Cake Baking 
Makes Lightest, Finest, Whit- 
est Cakes and Puddings. Keep- 
ing qualities just as good in 
July as December. Endorsed and 
used for 16 years by best cook- 
ing teachers. Sold by leading gro- 
cers in clean, sanitary packages. 
lf you cannot get it, write us. 
IGLEHEART BROS. 

Dept.H. Evansville, Ind., U.S.A. 
























©3-in-One” 


lubricating, cleaning, polishing 


and preventing rust — 


Try for oiling sewing machines, clocks, locks, 
guns, bicycles, etc. Try for cleaning and polish- 
ing any furniture; fine pianos, old tables, etc. 
Try for preventing rust on any metal surface. 
Trial bottle sent free. 3 IN 1 OILCO. 

42CVG. Broadway, New York. 


is a household oil, 
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MARK YOUR LINEN WITH CASH’ S 
WOVEN NAME.-TAPES 
Required by schools and colleges. 


Your full name in fast color thread can be worse 
into fine white cambric tz ape. $2.00 for 12 doz., $1.2 
for 6 doz., 85c for 3 doz. These markings more ee 
save their cost by preventing laundry losses. Orders 
filled in a week through your dealer, or write for sam- 
ples and order blanks, direct to 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd. 
606 Chestnut Street South Norwalk, Conn. 
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THE CLERK OF 
ASQUEWAN INN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


ascertain if he has these latter things is to ask: 
Is he successful in the position he holds now?” 
Augustus stirred uneasily. Somehow the scene 
was not going as he had planned it. 

“T don’t mean to be rude,” Mrs. Barnaby 
went on in a kindly tone. ‘I am simply re- 
peating what all the hotel knows. You are not 
a successful hotel clerk, Mr. Smith.” 

A hot flush suffused the lean, patrician face 
of Augustus. ‘‘I’m not—successful 2?” he stam- 
mered. 

“T’m sorry; but you’re not so regarded. 
And thus—don’t you see?—you fall short in 
= - the first qualifications for my daughter’s 

and.” 

Oh, the scene was all awry and no mistake! 
“And I have to be a good hotel clerk,” asked 
Augustus, with what dignity he could muster, 
“to win your daughter?” 

“T don’t say that. But it would be the first 
thing her father would expect of you, I’m sure,”’ 
replied Mrs. Barnaby. 

Augustus rose stiffly. ‘‘Thank you,” he said 
in a dazed tone. ‘‘Would you mind giving me 
some inkling as to where I fall short?” 

“Not at all. You are too haughty, too supe- 
rior, too like the hotel clerks one reads about in 
the comic papers, who as a rule are never tol- 
erated in real life. You seem to consider your- 
self above your position, above those with 
whom you are forced to associate. Do I make 
myself clear?” 

“Perfectly. I am obliged to you. I shall— 
try to improve.” 

“‘T wish you the best of luck, I’m sure. Come 
and see us again.” 

On the second flight of stairs going down 
Augustus remembered. He had forgotten the 
whole point of his visit to Mrs. Barnaby. He 
stood, considering. Should he go back and 
cry in the door: ‘But I don’t have to be a 
good clerk; I’ma Winterslip of Boston!’’ Some- 
how he understood—and Fate was smiling 
on Augustus just then—that such a revelation 
would be quite beside the point. No, his duty 
lay below at his post, trying to be a good clerk. 

Slowly he went on down—to try. 


tr. that night, as he stood at his post, 
glumly reflecting on the astounding events 
the day had brought forth, Alma Barnaby stole 
into the office and up to his desk. She was 
clothed in the magic of muslin; her eyes were 
like the stars one felt one could touch from the 
mountain top. 

“You should say thank you,” she murmured. 
“T have left the Casino and the music and the 
waltzes—to see you.”’ 

“‘Was it such a wrench—tearing yourself 
away?” asked Augustus gloomily. 

She wrinkled her forehead, thz ut marvelously 
white forehead from Pittsburgh. “‘That wasn’t 
at all the thing to say,”’ she reproved. 

or know,’ Augustus answered with some 
bitterness. ‘‘I never say the right thing. Asa 
hotel clerk I’m a failure.” 

The girl laughed. She leaned over the desk. 
“That’s what I came to see you about. Don’t 
you want to take a lesson in—being a good 
clerk?” 

Augustus brightened. He too leaned closer. 
“Do you want me to learn?” he asked. 

““Of course. I’m interested 

“Are you really?” = 

‘¢____in all nice young men. Now listen.” 
She glanced around the office, deserted for 
the gayer Casino. ‘‘I’ll pretend that I’m old 
Mrs. Maxwell.”? She stepped away and ap- 
proached the desk, frowning, pompous. ‘“ Mr. 
Smith, will you be kind enough to inform me 
why it is that we never get the Baltimore mail 
on time?” 

“The trouble is at the post office, 
Augustus, ‘‘not here.’ 

Miss Barnaby gave a little cry of annoyance. 
“Oh, dear! that’s not it at all—nothing like 
it. You must thaw, Mr. Smith. Let me show 
you.”’ And nowshe was Augustus: ‘‘Ah, good- 
evening, Mrs. Maxwell. I'll phone the post 
office at once and lodge a complaint. I’m so 
sorry their negligence inconveniences you. 
Won’t you let me felicitate you on your good 
fortune in owning Baltimore as a home? A 
charming city. I was there some five years 
ago—so quaint, so interesting, such an air of 
refinement. Yes, I'll phone the post office at 
once. Thank you for calling my attention 
to the matter.”’ The girl stopped, gazing hard 
at Augustus. ‘‘There! Mrs. Maxwell is your 
friend for life.” 

“‘T see,’ said Augustus reflectively. 








” replied 


“\V HAT did you say to Mrs. Conover when 
she told you her tulle waist was not 
returned by the laundry?” 

““Why—lI said I’d look it up, of course.” 

“In that tone? Oh, Mr. Smith! You should 
have expressed real regret—told her you’d 
noticed the waist, thought it beautiful, and all 
that.” 

“But I don’t know anything about her old 
waists,’ protested Augustus. 

“You must pretend to; it serves just as well. 
And old Mr. Craig—when he comes up here 
demanding the whereabouts of the ‘ Courier- 
Journal’—fly into a rage; tell him you wish 
you knew the name of the miscreant who re- 
moves that excellent paper; offer him another 
paper—nowhere near as good of course, but a 
substitute until you can unearth his favorite; 
sympathize!” 

“T’ll try,’ promised Augustus. 

““That’s the great secret, sympathy; that’s 
what they want. When Dolly King’s fiancé 
fails to leave a phone message don’t tell her of 
it as though you were glad; let on you’re sorry. 
Treat them like—folks; be one of them. Then 
you'll be a good clerk after all.” 

“You want me to be a good clerk, don’t 
you?” presumed Augustus. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 52 











Desserts that are Not the “Same Old Thing.” 

















The ideal dessert for warm weather is composed largely of fruit, and so 
we are giving recipes for some delicious combinations of fruit and Jell-O. 
You who know most about cool and sparkling 





JELL- 


need not be told that strawberries and Jell-O, cherries and Jell-O, and rasp- 
berries or blackberries or peaches and Jell-O not only make lovely hot- 
weather desserts, but that all such Jell-O dishes can be made without hot 


kitchen work. 


Delmonico Dessert. 


The name of this delicious dish, shown in the picture above, is very appropriate, for, 
like Delmonico, who was the greatest American restaurateur, this fine dessert deserves 


a place in the culinary temple of fame. 


Dissolve a package of Strawberry or Raspberry Jell-O in a pint of boiling water. Pour 
a small quantity in a fancy mould, and when it is hard enough cover it with ripe straw- 
berries cut in halves and sprinkle’ shredded cocoanut over them. Pour in more Jell-O, 
allow it to harden as before, then lay in more strawberries and again sprinkle cocoanut. 
Put in a cold place to harden. When ready to serve heap whipped cream around the base 


and stud with strawberries. 


Jell-O Cream and Berries. 


The different combinations of Jell-O with 
strawberries and cream appeal to every appetite, 
and in this recipe one of the finest dishes of the 


kind is described. 


Pour one and one-half cups of sugar over two 
quarts of strawberries, ripe and sweet, and let 
Dissolve two pack- | 
ages of Strawberry Jell-O in one and one-half 
pints of boiling water and pour in a tubed cake 
Let it thicken, not harden, 
and to this add the sweetened strawberries. 
away until firm, then turn out on a platter and 


them stand for two hours. 
tin or border mould. 


fill the cavity in the center with whipped 
are set fine large strawberries. 





set away to harden. deere | Ww 


Orange Jell-O. 


This is another of those delightful dishes that can 
i Like all the 
other Jell-O flavors, Orange Jell-O derives its fine 


be made up either with or without fruit. 


flavor from the fruit itself. 


Dissolve a package of Orange Jell-O in a pint of 
boiling water and when it is partially cooled pour it 
into glasses, leaving enough room for whipped cream at 
Fruit may be placed in the Jell-O before it 
hardens. Lay candied violets or a sprig of green on the 


the top. 


whipped cream. 


the 


Set 


cream. 





Pile whipped cream on top, in which 


Strawberry Cream Salad. 


The strawberry season is so short that lovers 


of shortcake seldom get more of their favorite 
dish than they want, but they will find a very 
agreeable change in this Strawberry Cream Salad, 
which is certainly as delicious as any strawberry 
shortcake could be. 


From one quart of strawberries save out 


enough to garnish the dessert. 
add to them three-fourths of a cup of sugar. Dis- 
Solve a package of Strawberry Jell-O in one cup 
of boiling water, and when it is cool mix it with 
mashed _ berries. 
stir in one and a half cups of cream whipped stiff 

and a few fresh berries. 
ith whipped cream and garnish with berries. 


Mash the rest and 


When it is partly jellied 


Pour into the mould and 





Cherry Mellow. 


“cc 


The indefinable piquancy of flavor which appeals most strongly to the ‘summer appe- 
tite’’ is one of the finer Jell-O qualities. 
this respect. 





Of course, cherries or other fruit, 


Cherry 


harden, 
picture, 


cream. 


Jell-O is particularly satisfactory in 


instead of marshmallows, can be used 
in making up this “Cherry Mellow”’ recipe. 
The dessert is a beautiful one. 

Dissolve a package of Cherry Jell-O in a 
pint of boiling water. 


When it begins to 
put in marshmallows as shown in the 
or in any position desired. When 


hard, serve in slices, with or without whipped 


Lemon De Luxe. 


For some reason — perhaps because it is tart— 


Lemon Jell-O is the favorite man’s 


dish, and the dessert described here is one of the best as well as one of the easiest made 


of fine Lemon Jell-O dishes. 


Dissolve a package of Lemon Jell-O in a 


pint of boiling water and pour into a border 
(open center) mould or tubed cake tin. When 
it begins to harden arrange in it, with a fork, 
fresh or canned cherries, strawberries, sliced 


When 


bananas, or other fruit, as desired. 
hard, turn out on a plate and pile whip} 


cream and some of the fruit in the center 


and around the dessert. 


any general store. 





ed 





The latest Jell-O book, with pictures by F Rose Cecil O’Neill, 
author and illustrator of “The Kewpies,” 
number of recipes for new Jell-O desserts. 
free to all who write and ask us for it. 

Jell-O is put up in seven pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, 
Raspberry, Orange, Lemon, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 

Each in a separate package, 10 cents at any grocer’s or 


contains a large 
It will be sent 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
The name JELL-O is on every package in big red letters. 
Be sure you get JELL-O and not something else. 


















to beautiful homes, better health and 
better business, tell us what you want 
to light— city home, country home, 
store, office, etc.—and we will send you 
an article on Good Light for your pur- 
pose, also a Portfolio of Individual 
Lighting Suggestions for your needs. 


Macbeth-Evans 
Glass Company 
Pittsburgh 
Salesand Showroomsalso 
in New York, Chicago 
Philadelphia, St Louis 
Boston, Cincinnati 


Cleveland, Dallas 
Reg USPatOff SanFrancisco, Toronto 








[} 
well seed | indirect Bow and “Shepard & 
Belcher, architects, Kansas City, Mo. 
For better light use 
Alba Shades and 
Globes 
Alba saves lighting bills. 
Alba softens light and 
makes it better for the eyes, 
which saves eyesight, and 
avoids doctors’ bills. 
Alba makes light beauti- 
ful, helps make the home 
attractive and cheerful— 
just what mothers want 
their homes to be. 
sataenced fp gine Baie and ibe pemntion 
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When You Want Olive 
Oil That’s Pure and Fine 
Say—“POMPEIAN” 


Since we eliminated Glass Bottles, five 
years ago, we have never had a com- 
plaint on Pompeian Olive Oil. It’s 
made from CHOICE Mediterranean 
Olives — the ‘ first-pressing,’’ — and 
it’ s Pure and Sweet, with a Distinctive 
“Fruity” Flavor. The Pompeian Pack- 
age is sealed, —Air-tight, and Light- 
proof. It keeps in all the Goodness. 


Half pints 25c Pints 50c 
FULL MEASURE GUARANTEED BY US 
FREE—16-page book of Tempting 
Salad-Recipes. Ask your dealer for 

it or write us. 
POMPEIAN CO., Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 


POMPEIAN °si= = : 




















They hold grew and seam 


smoothly and closely in place. 











The attractiveness of the snugly fitting 
gowns of present styles depends more 
than ever upcn such fastenings. 


The name “‘Peet’s” is on every envelope. 


Invisible 4 4) Hooks and 
Eyes Eyes 
5c Y 10c 


WON'T RUST 


PEET BROTHERS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 










100 wiboinc’ 





INVITATIONS 


Highest Grade—Nota printed imitation. Correct styles. Each addi- 
tional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside Envelopes. Transportation 
prepaid. Send forfreesamples. 100 Finest EngravedCalling Cards, $1 
PALMER ENGRAVING CO., 538 South Clark St., Chicago 
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“Naturally. As a guest here—and”—she 
stood poised for flight—‘‘as some one who— 
likes you—very much.” 

And now she was really fleeing while Augus- 
tus, exultant, called after her: ‘‘Watch me. 
I'll take them to my bosom one and all.” 


ND to that Winterslip bosom they were 
taken. Three wecks after Augustus’s 
lesson in the fine points of human intercourse 
Mr. J. Saunders Clark appeared suddenly at 
the desk one morning, strapped for travel. 

“Gimme my bill!’ he demanded. 

“Not leaving us?” Augustus asked. 

“Telegram this morning. Called home in a 
hurry.” 

“T’m extremely sorry,” said Augustus, and 
somehow his tone had the ring of truth. 

When Mr. Clark had paid his bill the off- 
spring of the house of Winterslip held out his 
hand. ‘‘ Good-by, sir,” he said. ‘“‘We’re mighty 
glad to have had you as a guest; and we hope 
to see you here again. 

It was a beautiful performance, human, 
l:indly. The beauty of it was lost on Mr. Clark, 
who accepted the handshake and fled. It was 
not lost on Miss Alma Barnaby, however, step- 
ping now from behind a nearby pillar to join 
the fleeing Clark. 

Ten minutes after the down train had whis- 
tledin the valley she returned and stood before 
Augustus’s desk. 

“Mr. Smith—John,” she said softly, ‘‘I 
want to tell you—Mr. Clark is not coming 
back. I—I told him it was no use.” 

“Alma!” cried Augustus. 

“es no use,’” she went on, blushing, ‘‘be- 

cause you’re—a very good clerk now, John. 
Your parting from Mr. Clark proved that 
beyond a doubt.’ 

“Oh, that was nothing,”’ replied Augustus. 
‘*He’s not a bad sort—really. I have had sev- 
eral friendly talks with him; a man of really 
big ideas.”’ 

“Oh, John! that’s generous of you.” She 
gazed at him proudly. ‘‘ John, I’ve written to 
my father that there is a young man here who 
has shown unusual ability as a clerk, a young 
man fitted for bigger things; and he wrote back 
that if you cared to come there’s a good place 
for you in the mills at Pittsburgh.”’ 

Augustus stood smiling, thoughtful; Beacon 
Street, THE club, the lean, distinguished fig- 
ure of Agatha Parker, his mother’s patrician 
face—all these floated through his mind. 

“It won’t be easy work at first,” the girl 
went on. ‘“‘The jobs at which you keep your 
hi nds unsoiled are not the ones men rise from. 
It will be manual labor, John—bars of red-hot 
ore, the grime of the mills, men black and wet 
from work, and the great fire of achievement 
in the sky. You could make good, I know. 
Will you try?” 

Boston faded. Only Elijah of the Winter- 
slips could have spoken in the tone Augustus 
used now. ‘I will try,” he said; ‘‘and I’ll make 
good too. And when I have made good—can’t 
you think of some nice little reward for me?”’ 

The girl’s face was turned away from him 
now. ‘‘ When you have,” she whispered, ‘ “vou 
may buy a very inexpensive little ring the at 
shall tell the world how very happy I am.’ 

Augustus seized her hand there in the glare of 
the lobby; and for some strange reason not one 
of the rocking-chair fleet was there to behold. 

Even yet she did not know he was a Winter- 
slip! 

Well he must tell her soon, that was certain; 
he could not go to Pittsburgh under his absurd 
alias. But why was it he kept putting it off 
from day to day? Why did it seem so trivial 
and unimportant after all? 


HE morning arrived when Miss Barnaby 

and her mother were to go West. Augustus 
went with them to the station, his distinguished 
identity still unrevealed. And it was actually 
not until their train roared into Asquewan that 
he remembered to shout into Alma’s ear: “‘ By- 
the-way, my name’s really Winterslip and I 
come from Boston.” 

He had expected this to throw her into some 
slight confusion. But to his surprise she merely 
smiled up at him. ‘‘ Yes,” she said, ‘‘we knew 
that—mother and I. You see, I knew your 
sister at school; she had your picture on her 
dressing-table. But we won’t let it matter, will 
we, John? Ofcourse it will count against you a 
little in Pittsburgh, but I’ll help you to live it 
down. Ill show them you’ve learned how to 
be plain John Smith. Good-by, dear. Remem- 
ber, it’s plain John Smith I love—just John 
Smith.” 

And then a great bustle; and the dazed 
Augustus bidding both good-by; and the ring- 
ing of a bell. She was gone! 

Augustus awoke, and, turning, climbed the 
mountain. What a remarkable summer, to be 
sure! So it wasn’t really going to matter—his 
being a Winterslip. He threw back his head 
and laughed—as good a proof as any that 
“plain John Smith” had won. 

Before the hotel desk he encountered Mrs. 
Maxwell, scowling, militant. 

“The Baltimore mail,” he explained in a 
voice of honey, ‘‘is delayed, as the train from 
the South is two hours late. I phoned the post 
office some time ago. The moment it comes I 
shall send a boy to find you.” 

An unaccustomed smile spread over Mrs. 
Maxwell’s sour face. “‘Thank you, Mr. Smith,” 
she said. 

At his elbow Eggstrom spoke: ‘‘It beats 
all how you’ve learned. Say, could I sign you 
up for next year?” 

“I’m very sorry, sir,” replied Augustus. ‘‘T 
shall be in another business by that time. 
But—if you don’t mind—will you put that offer 
in writing?” 

He smiled happily to himself. He was a good 
hotel clerk. That at least would be in his favor 
in Pittsburgh. 
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ie the very latest Royzl Society Package Outfits which will be dis- 
played in Art Needlework Departments during July and the months 
following, you will find an assortment of articles which for beauty and 
originality of design, surpassing style and fine quality emphasizes, more 
than ever, the leadership of Royal Society products. 

There are the fashionable Lingerie Blouses of soft, filmy goods, lawn 
Dressing Sacques, Boudoir Caps, Tea Aprons, Under-garments, Baby 
Dresses, Doll’s Outfits; also beautiful things for the home. All packages 
contain stamped material, sufficient Royal Society Floss to complete the 
embroidery and exact instructions for making. 


Royal Society also offers many beautiful articles, in and out of packages, entirely 
made, requiring only the embroidery—Corset Covers, Night Gowns, Combinations, 
aby Dresses, etc., all cut to correct sizes, finely finished and securely sewn. 
For highest quailty and perfect satisfaction in wear and laundry insist on Royal Society 
Embroidery products —Embroidery Floss in all sizes, Pure White and colors; Celesta Twist, 
the complete line of artificial silk absolutely fast color and washable; Crochet Cotton, etc. 


SEE THE COMPLETE LINE AT YOUR DEALER’S 
Ask him for the Royal Society Illustrated Circular Showing the Latest Numbers 
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Dept. 35 © BAY CITY, MICH. 


ILLUMI II] | Let Us Send S ° h “ 
; O educate your | You This witc ‘~’ 
Fy children, sup- | the 
oRawmortesue bor | | ON APPROVAL creche oc", 
home, or dress better? may select from our large new 


Then do as thousands Bez Book r . 
of others are doing. Make pei tad XY eprineriges illus 
money selling World’s Star id . 


Hosiery and Klean-Knit Paris Fashions in Hair Dressings 
Underwearin yourhometown. 





r : a 2 at guaranteed lowest pric - 

No previous experience is nec- c wane prices mean preci mony ee 
essary. We show you how to make | from quality, we sell on approval— 
money in an easy, congenial and no pay unless satisfied. These 
profitable way. Two lady agents selections are of splendid quality 
began in their home town in Cal- to match any ordinary shade. He 
ifornia and each made over Straight Switches Wavy Switches .<) 

134 oz. 18 in. . $0. in. . $1. 
$3,000 FIRST YEAR 2 on a2in. : 125 azin: | °245 

Weselldirectfromthe milltothe | 2 oz.22in, . 1.75 26in. . 4.95 
home, thereby giving better value | 2/4 02,24in, . 2.75 30in. . 7.65 
for the money. Our lines for men, Triple Wavy Switch,22in. . . -o 
women and children are famous the world | Triple Wavy Switch, 24 in. 


over. We have in 18 years grown to be the Other sizes and grades 50c to $00 a0 




















| 
largest concernintheworld manufacturing ; Natural Curly "Sor Ga . 20 in. 2% oz. 
andselling knit goodsdirect tothe consumer. Coronet Braid, , Wev Natural Wavy Switch 
Agents wanted in every town. It isa Wigs, Ladies’ Sas Men’ 8 “gis to "$50: 00 Specially priced $2.45 
permanent, pleasant and profitable business. Write Send long sample of your hair 
today for our free catalog. We protect agents in = describe article you want. We will send prepaid ON 
territory and make prompt delivery. APPROVAL. If you find it perfectly satisfactory and a 


bargz 1in, remit the price. If not, return to us. 


mate. Write forour NEW HAIR BOOK TODAY. 
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Excessive Perspiration 


What causes it—how to correct it 


That profuse perspiration which so Its action is mild, but immediately 
often ruins lovely gowns, and is always _ effective. It is unscented, but pleasant 
embarrassing, is a condition easily cor- to use and harmless. It regulates the 
rected once you understand its cause. profuse perspiration and destroys all 

Profuse perspiration is natural and dor, leaving the part to which it is ap- 
healthful when it covers the entire body, Hed daintily clean, dry and aseptic. 
as after vigorous exercise. Get ODO-RO-NO today and you will 

When, however, this condition iscon- 8° © omplete relief 
fined to certain parts of the body, as the from the troubles and 
arm pits, palms of hands, feet, etc., it is embarrassment, of | = 
usually due to nervous over-stimulation C&SS!V€ perspiration, 
of the sweat glands. Even very healthy 25c and 50c bottles at 
persons may be troubled with this local all drug and depart- 
sinniitien.” ment stores, or direct 


from us prepaid. 
In such cases you can, by proper local ‘ 
treatment, easily and harmlessly relieve Write for Sample 
this condition without affecting the natu- Send 6c in stamps and 
ral, healthy perspiration of the body. your dealer’s name and 
é 4 we will send you a sample 
To meet this need for local treatment, bottle of ODO-RO-NO 


ODO-RO-NO, the toilet water for ex- OL ein nee toe 
cessive perspiration, was formulated. Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Toilet Water for 
Odo =“fO=NO Excessive Perspiration 
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pec uliar and gray shades cost a little more; ask for poor 


| PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 17, 209 State St., Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 
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Ends Millions 


of Corns 


Do you know that mil- 
lions of corns are now 
ended in one way? 


Blue-jay takes out about one 
million corns a month; it frees 
from corns legions of people daily. 
Since its invention it has ended 
sixty million corns. 


The way is quick and easy, painless 
and efficient. Apply Blue-jay at 
night. From that time on you will 
forget the corn. 


Then Blue-jay gently undermines 
the corn. Generally in 48 hours the 
loosened corn comes out. There is no 
pain, no trouble. 

Don’t pare your corns. There is 
danger in it and it brings only brief 
relief. 

Don't be discouraged because in- 
efficient methods have failed. 

Do what millions do—use Blue-jay. 
It is modern, scientific. And it ends 
the corn completely in an easy, pleas- 
ant way. 


Blue-jay 
For Corns 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 
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solves your hot summer 
cooking worries cheaply. 


Let the aluminum lined Duplex Fireless Stove 
cook the entire meal for you. The meat will be 
roasted brown and the baking done to a turn. 
No dinner is too difficult for a Duplex. 
The drudgery of an afternoon wasted over 
scorched pans and kettles is never experienced 
by the owner of a Duplex Fireless Stove. 
Enjoy the summer! Have a larger and 
cooler way of cooking! Double your 
pleasures! Broaden your horizon! 
OWN A DUPLEX! 
\\ Write today and we will mail you our catalog 
\\ andthe new bool:'ct,“‘Howto Buy Meats.”’ 
THE DURHAM MANUFACTURING CO. 
50 Durham Street Muncie, Indiana 









FIRELESS STOVE 
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The clean, sensible way. Impos- 
sible to burn or stain the hands. 
Brings better results and more juice 
than squeezing by hand. If your 
Dealer can’t supply you, send us his 
name and 25c and we will send 
you the standard size postpaid. 


Dept.A, Tate Mfg.Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 


ST THE THING Irvit Strainer 
Bag 














Fo Berthe May’s 
JA: MATERNITY 
AN, ‘Sls CORSET 


\ /}} Only corset of this kind made for its own 
] {i purpose. Worn at any time. Dress as 
“< usual. Normal appearance preserved. 





} PRICE $5.00 AND UPWARDS 

ye a!) Mail orders filled with complete satisfaction. 
iy ‘¥ Corsets for ordinary wear on same lines. Write 
His { for Bookfet No. 20 sent free und¢: plain envelope. 


bo al Berthe May, 10 East 46th St., New York 
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Have you had directions for mak- 
ing the very latest novelties, the 
new Coat, Fan and Muff Chain 
for 1914, also the much improved 
Lattice Change Purse? A stamp 
sent to our address will bring them 
to you at once, with other inter- 
esting matter about beads. 


ISAAC D. ALLEN CO., 21 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


The Bead Store of the Whole United States 


















THE YOUNG MAN 
WHO QUIT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


of my inefficiency to carry on the real business 
of my life, I asked myself whether, after all, it 
was worth while. 

It was not, of course, merely that one “good 
time” that I considered. I had been going out 
three and sometimes four or five evenings a 
week, and, whether I went to the home of 
friends, to a formal dinner, or to a supper party 
after the theater, alcohol on the majority of 
those occasions made sooner or later its ap- 
pearance. I had at home a stock of liquors 
which I kept to entertain those who came to 
see me. 

Three or four mornings a week, therefore— 
following these nights of indulgence—I lacked 
my full powers for work and enjoyment. It 
was not now, indeed, a question of earning a 
living. IknewIcoulddo that. IknewI could 
“get along.’”’ It was the question of what I 
wanted out of life, and whether the way I was 
taking was the best way of getting it. 

I decided that morning that it was not, and 
so I quit. I will never take another drink. I 
do not mean that I do not feel occasionally that 
insidious little temptation which says: ‘‘One 
won’t hurt you.” I have told you that I do feel 
that, and most often in the homes of friends 
and in the presence of women who are drinking. 
But I know the end of that struggle before I 
begin it. The prime requisite with me always 
has been to know the ‘‘ Why?” of a thing. 
And now I know why I ought not to drink. 
That ‘‘ Why?” was purely economic. And that 
seems to me a quite sufficient reason. 


MAKE more money with less work since I 

do not drink. I feel the capability of doing 
bigger and better things. I feel a greater assur- 
ance as tomy future. If I had children I should 
feel, I know, an added certainty of being able to 
provide for them and to fit them to meet life. 

But, quite aside from these economic con- 
siderations, I find also that I am a happier 
man. I have the keen sense of well-being which 
comes from more regular habits. I go home 
now at the hour of the evening when I ought 
to go home; I get up when I ought to get up. 
I have broken the back of my day’s work at an 
hour when formerly I was only commencing 
it. I have more time for real pleasure, and a 
sharper enjoyment of it. That is the fact! 
When I drank it was because I found it “‘fun,” 
and now that I do not drink I find—to my sur- 
prise—that I have more fun without it. I en- 
joy reading more, music, the theater. I enjoy 
outdoors more. I even enjoy contact with 
people more, though—and it seems to me an 
important fact—they are not always the same 
people. I find myself more efficient, not merely 
in my work, but also in the selection and 
enjoyment of my pleasures. 

There is one thing which at times troubles 
me. I was a boy of brilliant promise which I 
have not fully fulfilled in my own opinion or in 
that of others, and I cannot help wondering 
sometimes what sort of man I should have been 
if Inever had taken adrink. Nota lesser man, 
surely; and, when I recall the ease with which 
I excelled other boys in the schoolroom, and 
the difficulty I have experienced since in com- 
peting with those same boys now that they 
have grown to be men, I cannot help feeling 
that I might have been something much greater. 





His Best 


By Eleanor Duncan Wood 


ti day had been one long struggle 

Such as all teachers know, 

When the hands and feet are restless 
And the childish minds so slow; 

And my head ached with the burden 
And my lips forgot their smile, 

When slowly the littlest scholar 
Came plodding down the aisle. 


He was inked from his curls to his shoetops; 
The children giggled to see; 
But his hands grasped a grimy paper 
And lifted it up to me; 
His brow was damp with effort 
And he spoke with a hearty zest: 
“Look at my copy, Teacher; 
I tell you, I tried my best.” 


Pothooks, and worse than pothooks; 
Scratches and blots galore! 

A gust of mocking laughter 
Rippled from desk to door; 

He turned to them wide-eyed, wounded: 
**Why do they laugh—the rest? 

It’s the truth I’m tellin’ you, Teacher; 
I tried just my level best.” 


I curbed my tongue and my temper; 
Dame Life keeps a cynic’s school, 
Where only the goal is honored, 
Where only the mighty rule. 
My boy should not learn so early; 
I pressed him close to my heart: 
‘Thank you, Dear, for the copy; 
I’m sure that you did your part.” 


And I know when the great All-Teacher 
Gathers His children in, 
Most of us sick with longing 
For the joys that might have been, 
How warmly His arms will fold us, 
How close we will creep to His breast, 
If, spite of our sorry records, 
We have really done our best. 
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Sand Yand 


will not harm your complexion if you apply —_|/ 
just a littlke HINDS CREAM morning and night, |f 
also before and after exposure. When you use | 
it daily you notice a constant improvement—the 
skin becomes softer, smoother, clearer. Refreshed 
by the cream’s stimulating action tired lines disap- 
pear—the face is younger, brighter and glows with 
healthful attractiveness. 


Sunburn and Windburn 


yield to the cooling, healing effect of this pure cream ; 
overheated or sore skin 1s quickly restored to its 
natural condition. 


FHIAIG. 


HONEY AND ALMOND 


Cre 


cannot cause hair to grow. It is not greasy or sticky 
and does not show on the skin. You will surely be 
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pleased with it. 
, i j 
(= Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on receipt 
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Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 
Do not take a substitute; 
insist upon HINDS. It will 


not disappoint you. 


of price. Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c.; Hinds | 


° 









Hinds © 


ONEY AND 


i 


Samples will be sent for 
2c. stamp to pay postage. 





A. S. HINDS 
200 West Street, Portland, Maine 
You should try HINDS Honey and 


Almond Cream SOAP; highly refined, 
delightfully fragrant and beneficial. 


ag 25c. postpaid. 
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All the world’s best music 
is no farther from you 
than the Victrola i) 


The worlds best music, superbly rendered by the world's us 
createst artists— Caruso, Melba, Tetrazzini, Paderewski, ii 
Kubelik, Mischa Elman, Sousa, Pryor, Victor Herbert, Harry 
Lauder, Christie MacDonald, and Blanche Ring are a few. 
of the famous artists intimately associated with the Victrola. 
Its exquisite renditions are a source of cheerfulness and 
inspiration alike in the homes of wealth and prominence, 
in the homes of discriminating music lovers, in the homes 
of thousands upon thousands who can 
hear the best music in no other way. 

Your home would be brighter un- 
der the charm of the Victrola’s beau- 
tiful music, and it will be a constant 
delight to every member of your family. 
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Oak 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great 
varicty of styles from $10 to $200, and any 
Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly 
demonstrate them to you. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 





Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination. There is noother way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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Victor Steel Needles, 5 cents per 100, 50 cents per 1000 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 


=< 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE” - | 
REC. U.S. PAT. OFF Victrola VIII, $40 F 


Oak Victrola XVI, $200 


Mahogany or oak 
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Ihat Boys Have Made Themselves: Designed by Louise Brigham 
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N THE past the joys of camping have often been 

limited to anticipation. Thousands have gone camp- 
ing and suffered the discomforts and even hardships of 
camp life to such an extent that they have longed to 
return to the conveniences of the city. After a while 
cooking on one’s knees and washing dishes in one’s lap 
become a burden. There are a few essentials to com- 
fortable living outdoors: a clean and comfortable bed, 
clean food, dry clothes, articles of furniture that pro- 
vide for a variety of things, and a dinner-table that 
accommodates the many friends who drop in. 

No one particularly enjoys having ants in his food, or 
putting on wet clothing in the morning, or sleeping on 
cross-sticks arid hammocks, or eating from rusty dishes, 
or not being able to find anything. 

Two years ago, while camping in the Yosemite Val- 
ley, I was asked to make a camp a more comfortable 
place. The accompanying illustrations show a few of 
the articles I designed for my friends. Returning to 
New York the articles were improved upon, and, 
under my direction, were made by the boys of the 
Home Thrifts Association. 























LL the necessities for comfortable camp life are 
found here. For instance, the washstand which is 
shown in the sleeping-tent has on each side of it a 
seat that lifts up, showing a compartment for holding 
shoes. Opposite to it are a desk, folded up, and a com- 
bination bookcase and dressing-table. The shoe-blacking 
box serves as a desk-stool. On the right of the kitchen- 
ette is a large double fireless cooker that forms a double 
seat, with spaces for cookbooks and newspapers along 
the top. The fireless cooker is simply a box filled with 
hay or shavings, and the food is cooked in it in the same 
way as in an ordinary cooker. 

The legs of the kitchenette should be placed in cans 
containing water if field mice or ants are numerous. 
The food safe is at one side of the kitchenette. On the 
racks are jars and bottles of dry groceries, well protected 
from dust and insects. 

When game-time comes the kitchenette is moved to 
one side and the seats brought out. The cover of each 
seat has a game painted upon the under side. The seats 
are then turned upside down so that a boy can sit on 
each end while playing the game. 








for Clothes and Baseball Bats 
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Game-Time. The Cover of Each Seat Has a Game Painted on the Under Side 








The Boys on the Right are Nesting the Seats Preparatory to Breaking Camp 
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Amusing the Children When 
They Grow Tired 
By Banner Pitt 


HEN the long summer vacation arrives 

each year the children living in our 
neighborhood are all eager to have a picnic in 
the woods, and for the last three or four years 
the good housewives of eight or ten families 
have coéperated in getting up a neighborhood 
picnic for the benefit of the children and 
young folks. and also for the husbands of the 
several families. 

For the first year or two no one planned 
any special pastime for the children, whose 
ages ranged from two years old to eighteen. The mothers planned 
and prepared the dinner, and the children were expected to amuse 
themselves. 

I noticed each year, when the novelty of being in the woods had 
worn off and the lunch had been eaten, that everybody grew more 
or less bored. So last year I decided to plan something to amuse 
the children when they had reached the stage where they had played 
all the games they could think of. My plan was successful, and 
incidentally I found the grown-ups interested to the extent of 
joining in the pastimes. 

Several days before the picnic I placed in a large pasteboard 
shoe-box a crib sheet, two large handkerchiefs, four large safety-pins, 
two tin cups and two teaspoons, a small paper bag containing about 
two teacupfuls of a breakfast cereal that does not require cooking, 
several sheets of writing paper, several pencils, two pairs of scissors, 
a tiny package of flour, “and the lid froma tin baking- powder can—in 
which to mix a little flour paste—a paper of pins, twenty-four large 
broom straws—cut about six inches long—thirty five-inch squares of 
writing paper, a cheap new comb, and several sheets of white tissue 
paper cut into strips two inches wide and the length of the comb, 
small pieces of writing paper—four by six inches, folded through 
the center crosswise, with the pattern of a goose or a duck not over 
three inches long, drawn with pencil, on one piece of paper, with the 
top of the bird’s head on the fold—a stick each of orange and yellow 
crayon, and a book of birthday horoscopes. I carried, in addition, 
an ordinary wash basin. 


OON after dinner was over and time was beginning to hang heavy 

I summoned all who wished to see something new. Then I mixed 

a little flour and water paste in the baking-powder can lid which I 

had in my box. With the help of some of the older girls I cut out 

the ducks and geese, and pasted them, colored the beaks and eyes of 
the geese orange and those of the ducks yellow. 

While the paste was drying I had a “musical” contest. All of 
the children who cared to try stood up in a row and tried to blow a 
familiar tune—such as ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” —on the comb with a strip 
of tissue paper on it. Each contestant had his own strip of tissue 
paper from my box. A little prize was offered for the best musician, 
as well as a booby prize for the worst musician. Even some of the 
grown-ups tried and could not blow a tune. 

By this time the ducks and geese were ready to take a swim on 
their basin “‘pond,’’ and even the older members of the party 
enjoyed watching them. When the children had watched this 
spectacle until they were tired we lifted the ducks and geese care- 
fully from the water and dried the stands, or “‘feet”’ as the children 
called them, after pressing them down so that the birds could stand 
up again. Later the flock of ducks and geese was divided, and each 
of the smaller children received one to carry home. 

Now for something else! Two of the girls helped me make pin- 
wheels, or whirligigs, of the five-inch squares of paper in the regular 
way known to every child, fastening the wheel to one of the broom 
straws with a pin. 

When the youngsters were tired of the pinwheels I suggested a 
‘‘mind-reading” game. I had to do the wonderful mind reading, 
and, of course, I elaborated on the fact that it required such an 
effort of will power to concentrate my mind that it often made me 
quite weak, and so on, and so forth, to make it appear mysterious, 
marvelous and wonderful. On slips of paper, identically alike in size, 
sentences were written by the different members of the party. By 
placing a folded slip against my forehead, and ‘“‘concentrating my 
mind” as I told them, 
I could read the sen- 
tence written thereon 
apparently in a most 
mysterious way. The 
trick is easily explain- 
able. Any game of this 
kind could be used. 


OW we must have 

something to make 
everybody laugh, so I 
called for two volun- 
teers from among the 
men to “Eat Italian.” 
Two business men no- 
bly volunteered, 
although they had no 
idea what I meant. 
They were instructed to sit facing cach other. Then with two of 
the large safety-pins I pinned the ends of the crib sheet around their 
necks, in the manner one pins a bib ona baby. I blindfolded the 
men with the two handkerchiefs I had brought. Then I filled each 
cup with the dry cereal, and presented each of the two men with a 
cup of food and a spoon and directed them to feed each other! You 
know how ludicrous that feat is. 

Next I suggested our playing some of the old but laughter- 
provoking games, such as ‘‘Feathers” and “This is a Serious and 
Solemn Occasion,” etc. 

After the games I brought out my book of birthday horoscopes. 
If any one wanted his horoscope read he had only to tell the day and 
month of his birth, and I would read from the book certain things 
that proved so accurate as to be startling in some instances. 

I have never yet seen a crowd of old, young or middle-aged 
persons who were not interested in having their fortunes told, or 
having their horoscopes read. This was the last of the amusement 
features and ended the “‘nicest picnic” we ever had. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY MARY H. NORTHEND 


“And There, Merrily Seated in a Ring, Partook a Choice Repast” 





NOTE—The patterns for the making of the goose and duck, and also other stunts 
and games for picnics, may be obtained by addressing the Entertainment Editor of 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. Kindly send with 
the request an addressed, stamped envelope. 


‘The Sumner P 
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A Well-Packed Lunch-Basket 
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icnic and What 
or Lunch 


XS 


What to Take and How to 
Take It 


By Ida Cogswell Bailey-Allen 


LARGE basket, flat and wide, rather than 

deep, will pack to best advantage. It 
should be lined and covered with Manila paper 
to exclude dust and to keep the sun from dry- 
ing out the food. The question of dishes and 
serving may be solved by paper plates, cups 
and napkins, while a little case containing 
knife, fork and spoon may be obtained for 
each person at small cost. 

Whenever there is any doubt as to the purity 
of the water a supply should be carried and 
may be kept cool indefinitely in a “‘hot-cold”’ bottle. These bottles 
may be obtained in various sizes from a pint up to two quarts, and 
from fifty cents upward; but a clean sirup can or six-quart milk can 
may be filled with the ice-cold liquid and kept cold by wrapping in 
damp newspapers and a blanket. Lemonade, however, should not 
be carried in a tin, as an injurious chemical action results. The best 
way to carry a fruit drink is in the form of a cooked sirup, or a mixture 
of sugar and fruit juice. 

Pasteboard oyster cartons are useful for cream salad dressings, and 
the air-tight paper cooking bag may be used for lettuce or any food 
which is liable to permeate the basket contents. 

When the party walk or ride on the trolley to their destination 
a large lunch-basket means that some one becomes a packhorse. In 
this case split up the lunch: one may carry sandwiches, another 
cake, etc. Baskets made to hang from the shoulder are not burden- 
some to carry and may be purchased for fifty cents. There are 
many times when a soup or scrambled eggs or other hot dish will 
add greatly to the attractiveness of the meal. The soup may be 
easily made from any of the prepared soup cubes, boiling water 
being the only necessary addition. In many States the fire regula- 
tions forbid the building of fires without permission. There are now 
on the market cubes of solidified alcohol, which burn for some time 
and do not necessitate a stove, as they may be burned in a little 
tin cover, and the food stood on a small tripod to heat. A chicken, 
beef or veal meat loaf may be securely wrapped in oiled paper, and 
sliced as needed, while drumsticks of boiled fowl or broiled chicken 
wrapped carefully are always hailed with delight. 

A meat salad, such as chicken, lamb with peas or asparagus tips, 
or veal and egg, may be carried in a paper carton, while potato salad 
is suitable if the sandwiches contain meat, eggs, nuts or cheese. 


NE of the fundamental reasons why a picnic makes so many 

children sick is that the menu contains too many sweets, and 
the little folks overeat. It is just as necessary to provide a balanced 
lunch on picnic day as at any other time, and too much starch and 
too many sweets should be avoided. 

In making the sandwiches the first consideration should be the 
bread, and any kind made with yeast should be at least twenty-four 
hours old, as otherwise it will not slice evenly. If the lunch contains 
meat, bread-and-butter sandwiches may be given a savory change 
by using butter flavored with lemon juice, onion, horseradish, chili 
sauce, curry or olives. To make these flavored butters, cream the 
plain butter until soft, then beat in the desired seasoning, taking 
care that all the olives, etc., are minced fine. 

The German rye caraway bread needs Swiss cheese filling—the 
cheese being thinly sliced and spread with prepared mustard. Also 
a filling of cream cheese, beaten until soft with a little melted butter, 
cream or olive oil, and seasoned highly with salt, pepper and paprika, 
may be used. Scraped maple sugar with plenty of butter is delicious 
with nut bread, while sliced olives may be used as well. As Graham 
bread is usually rather sweet it demands a harmonizing filling: 
chopped dates mixed with peanut butter, finely minced and sweet- 
ened pineapple, a rich chocolate icing or lemon filling—like that for 
lemon pie—being delicious. Raisin and currant bread need no filling 
save that of good butter. 

Fruit is always an indispensable requisite, the acid juice serving 
to balance the heavier foods and quench the thirst. The banana, 
however, should be excluded, as it is often the final “straw” 
that upsets the child’s digestion. A small pineapple may be cut 
into quarters lengthwise and sliced into wedge-shaped pieces, one 
being served to each 
person. These may be 
dipped into powdered 
sugar and eaten from 
the fingers. Sugar may 
be provided for each 
person in paper pack- 
ages like the “‘doctor’s 
powders.” Strawber- 
ries may be served au 
naturel—that is, with 
the hulls on—and eaten 
from the fingers in the 
same way. 


The Automobile Lunch 


Hot bouillon (from 
cubes), crackers; sliced 
veal loaf, Graham 
bread and currant jelly; vegetable salad, cream cheese sandwiches; 
olives, sweet pickles; strawberries; fudge cake, iced or hot tea. 

Child’s Individual Basket Lunch 

Cold roast beef or minced creamed chicken sandwiches; jelly or 
maple sugar sandwiches with nut bread; a large apple, pear, peach 
or orange; sugar animal cookies or a sponge cup cake; a cup 
custard in paper cup; a few salted nuts or a little candy as a surprise. 


Lunch for a “Hike” Packed Between Paper Plates 


Nut bread sandwiches; broiled bacon sandwiches; two hard- 
cooked eggs; pickles, olives, bit of cheese; an apple, pear, large 
peach or orange; a bar of sweet chocolate, an apple turnover. 

A compact lunch may be packed between two paper plates. The 
apple, pear or orange should be wrapped in waxed paper and placed 
in the center. Next should be put the hard-cooked eggs, or cold 
meat, while circling about may be arranged the sandwiches. These 
should be rather small to fit in well, and should be covered with oiled 
paper, while a piece of cake, and a few olives or tiny pickles wrapped 
in waxed paper, will fill the remaining spaces. This compact lunch 
may be fastened to the belt, or swung over the shoulder, knapsack 
fashion, by aid of a strap. 
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Absorbent 
Cotton 


In a Patent Package 













Stays Aseptic 


The greatest problem in Absorb- 
ent is to have it stay aseptic. 
Handling makes Cotton unsafe. 

B & B Cotton comes in a patent 
package. After twice sterilizing we 
seal it air-tight. 

In using this Cotton you don’t 
touch the roll. It stays in the package, 
wrapped as it left our laboratory. 


B & B Cotton stays clean. It 
minimizes risk of infection. 

Each fibre is passed through 21 
processes to give you an ideal Cotton. 
Then our patent package protects it. 

Think of this. What is the use of 
Aseptic Cotton if you handle and 
expose it? 

The B & B package is made to 
prevent this. Remember this in 
buying. 

1 0c up—at Druggists 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 





Home Uses for Absorbent 


For dressing wounds. Absorbing discharges. 
Covering salves and poultices. Applying anti- 
septics. Bathingeyes. Absorbing perspiration. 
Applying face powder. Filtering baby’s milk. 
Corking milk bottles. Straining liquids, etc. 
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‘The Recs Seutiiiny 


is proclaimed by this package. 


It means that fillings are made that 
cannot be detected. 


It is no longer necessary to disfigure 
teeth in order to fill them. 
Dr TRey’s SYNTHETIC PORCELAIN your 
dentist will make fillings that your mirror 
will not reveal. 


Most dentists will be pleased to discuss this 
with you. 


THE L. D. CAULK COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Laboratories, Milford, Delaware 
Established 37 Years 


With 
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BUR BROS. ee ies 


An honest piano through and through — one 
that gives back to youin valueevery dollar you 
pay for it. There’s not one unnecessary thing 
added to the cost—not one needful thing omit- 
ted. A lifetime of honest endeavor has gone 
into its making, so it may give you a lifetime 
of honest enjoyment. A high class piano, 
moderately priced, that is for sale everywhere. 


BJUR BROS. CO. 
MAKERS OF PIANOS AND PLAYER PIANOS 
NEW YORK CITY 
Illustrated Catalogue on request _—_ Established 1887 




















to join our Pony Brigade. 





comprise 850 
Dosis Pony Farms ve a 44 
dren covet ponies above gold. Women can make 
or destroy retail stores. Deal only at DUNLAP 
PONY STORES, whose priceless prizes, DU NLAP 
SHETLANDS, make children Princes in Child- 
hood’s Aristocracy. Request favorite merchants 


Dunlap Pony Farms, Box 34,.Greenfield, Ohio 
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One of the Newest Ideas is to Decorate Your Own Luncheon Mints in Vegetable Colorings 


‘The Summer Par 


rty and frolic 


By Virginia Hunt 


to what she considers an omission, because she says that 

among all the novel parties we have had she has never seen 
an account of a “‘ Bathing Party”; so I am going to let her tell in her 
own words about such a party to which she was invited. And this 
reminds me to say that I wish more of you JouRNAL girls would write 
to me and tell me, each in just a chatty letter, about your good times 
of all kinds. If there is a brand-new idea in the letter—that is, if you 
should tell me about an entirely new kind of party or something 
entirely new that you did at the party—I will send you a brand-new 
one-dollar bill for every idea I can use and pass on to some other girl. 
This JouRNAL girl says: 

“T was invited to attend a most successful and amusing Bathing 
Party given in honor of a girl who was the summer visitor of a popular 
aunt living in a bungalow at a bathing beach. The bathing season 
was at its height; in fact bathing was the only cool- 
ing thing to be done. 

“Three o’clock was the hour named in our invi- 
tation over the telephone, and at that hour we went 
by twos and threes carrying suitcases containing 
our bathing suits, etc. As we reached the front door 
a big placard met our eyes with ‘Lake View Bath- 
house, Get Locker Tickets Inside’ on it. The door 
being opened our hostess met us in her bathing suit 
and handed us each a square of cardboard with 
‘Locker No. 1,’ etc., on it, up to fourteen, and told 
us to go upstairs. There were placards on the stair- 
way and in the halls, which we eagerly read; suchas: 
‘Please Check All Jewelry—The Proprietor Will Not 
be Responsible for its Loss’; ‘ Bathing Caps for Sale, 
65 Cents’; ‘Swimming Lessons, 50 Cents’; ‘Water 
Wings, 5 Cents’; ‘Bring Your Own Soap.’ 

“Then when we got upstairs we had to look for the numbers corre- 
sponding to our locker tickets, and found that all the bedrooms had 
three numbers on each floor, such as ‘1, 2, 3,’ ‘9, 10, 11.’ With much 
fun we found our ‘lockers,’ and very roomy ones they were. Each 
room had placards. In my locker were: ‘Towels Can be Duplicated 
Free of Charge’; ‘Put Wet Suits in Receptacle’; ‘Do Not Get the 
Floor Wet.’ 

“ After the fourteen of the party got into their suits and met down- 
stairs we were taken to the back yard and placed in position to have 
our photographs taken. A short walk took us to the lake, where we 
had a jolly and refreshing bath. We then returned to the back yard, 
got rid of what wet things we could and went up the back steps to 
the kitchen door where a big placard said: ‘Please Do Not Get Any 
Sand or Weeds on the Floor’; ‘Hair Driers—in Back Yard.’ 

“Tt did not take us long to get into our street clothes as we were all 
desperately hungry and could smell the fragrant coffee as we entered 
the kitchen. Meeting later in the sitting-room we 
saw on the closed dining-room doors: ‘Lunch- 
room—Meals at All Hours.’ At six o’clock the 
doors were opened and we feasted our eyes on a 
large table which seated just fourteen. In the 
center was a large, round pan of water banked all 
around with real sand and shells, and playing in 
the sand and water were jointed china dolls in 
bathing suits of all colors. One was sitting under 
a tree (a big green leaf), another was under a little 
tent, while others were diving off a springboard 
(made from a berry box). 

“We found our seats at the table by hand- 
painted and prettily colored place-cards, showing 
a girl ina bathing suit. In addition toa supper of 
substantial sandwiches, salad and coffee we found 
on the table plates of marshmallows. At the left of each plate was 
a smaller plate holding a miniature candlestick with a pink birthday 
candle in it, a match, a toothpick and marshmallows. We enjoyed 
lighting the candle with the match, putting the toothpick through the 
marshmallow and toasting it over the flame of the candle. Around 
the room were placards ‘Hot Drinks Given Away’; ‘No Tipping 
Allowed’; ‘If You Do Not See What You Want Ask for It,’ etc. 

“The Bathing Party was so much fun that we went away hoping 
our hostess would give another one soon.” 


()© of the girls who reads our party pages calls my attention 





A Rose Announcement Luncheon 


| i A GIRL wishes to announce her engagement quietly in early 
summer, to a few friends, one of the prettiest ways is to give a 
Rose Luncheon on the lawn, serving the luncheon in individual 
baskets. ‘This idea you will see illustrated in the table at the bottom 
of the page. These bas- 
kets are made of paper 





DESIGNED BY JESSIE M. COLLIN 
A Lovely Wild-Rose Box 
Made in One Piece 





DESIGNED By JESSIE M. COLLIN 
The Pansy Box Also Makes a 
Pretty Favor 


One of the newest ideas is to decorate your own luncheon mints, 
as you will see illustrated at the top of the page, and a girl could do 
this very effectively by buying the large flat mints and adding a wild 
rose in vegetable coloring. Charming little souvenirs for such a 
party are the wild-rose boxes, the pattern for which is yours for the 
asking, and one of which is shown on this page. These may be filled 
with tiny spice drops in pink and green. 

The announcement comes at the end of the little feast, when a 
tray of beautiful roses is brought before the guests.. For each there is 
a fragrant rose to whose long stem is tied with a lovers’ knot a tiny 
envelope, containing the cards of the affianced pair, inscribed with 
the words, “Sub Rosa,” meaning “‘in strict confidence,” since Cupid 
is said to have bribed Harpocrates, the god of silence, with a rose. 

At the close of the luncheon a suitable game will be the Rose 
Puzzle. One of the little rose boxes will make an appropriate prize 
for a game of this kind, if you do not wish to go to 
the trouble of making enough of them for all the 
guests. 


There’s a rose that is named for an Irish lake, (1) 
And one that the spinsters are wont to take; (2) 

A rose that in vegetable garden is found, (3) 

And one that is fondest of traveling around. (4) 

A rose is a fabric of silkiest sheen, (5) 

And one on the banks of the streamlet is seen; (6) 
Boy’s nickname, girl’s nickname plus vowel will spell 
The name of a rose everybody loves well..(7) 

While one is a maid who is sure to entrance, (8) 
Another’s a family royal of France. (9) 

A country of Europe, now guess if you can, (10) 
And of that same nation a militant man. (11) 

A rose that’s a thorn, (12) and a rose that’s a tree, (13) 
And one that’s not tame; as we plainly can see. (14) 
A color, plus vowel, is one that is fair, 

And blossoms profusely in soft summer air. (15) 

A long narrow pipe, well, it bears a rose name, 

But yet it is not just exactly the same. (16) 

Now if you will try you will soon guess, I ween, 

The names one and all of these roses sixteen. 

Key: (1) Killarney; (2) Tea; (3) Cabbage; (4) Rambler; (5) Damask; 
(6) Moss; (7) Jacqueminot; (8) American Beauty; (9) Bourbon; (10) 
La France; (11) Marechal Niel; (12) Brier; (13) Evergreen; (14) Wild; 
(15) Safrano; (16) Tuberose. 


A Fisherman’s-Luck Dinner 


ERE is an affair which the gentlemen will enjoy. The menu, of 

course, should be a ‘‘shore dinner” arranged at the convenience 
of the hostess from the different kinds of fish and shellfish available 
from near-by sea or stream, or from her local market. The ices or 
seaweed jellies should be served in paper boats. 

The centerpiece should be a huge pan, length- 
wise of the table, filled with real water. Real gold- 
fish and water lilies will make the merry fishermen 
think of past sports. The sides of the pan should 
be hidden by banks of moss. Clumps of real 
violets should grow very naturally along the banks 
of the stream. A tiny fishing pole at each place 
may have its ribbon line cleverly hidden among 
the flowers. The lines should be drawn and clever 
“sells? be attached to each “‘ pinhook.”? The favors 
might be tiny leather boxes of different-sized hooks. 

For the place-cards paste a four-leaf clover to 
each plain white card, and, with water-colors, 
paint astring of fishhanging from thestem. Fasten 
each card to a toy fishing pole with a bent-pin 
hook at the end of a short line. 

A game that will be enjoyed after this dinner is that of the 
“Aquatic Wedding,” which I will send you upon request. 


A Search for Buried Treasure 


WELVE girls, one of whom was soon to be married, were enjoy- 

ing a picnic on the beach. Strolling along the water’s edge one 

of their number inquired carelessly : “ Did any of you ever hear that 
Captain Kidd used to bury treasure along this ‘shore?”? Another 
pretended to have heard the rumor, and a third contributed the 
information that the famous buccaneer was said always to mark 
his caches with three red crosses. Walking some distance farther 
it “chanced” to be the prospective bride who discovered three 
scarlet crosses on the side of a huge boulder. A spade was hastily 
secured. After digging for a few moments in the soft sand the spade 
struck something hard, and a weather-beaten box was unearthed. 
The knotted rope which 





and I will gladly send you 
directions for making 
them if you wish to carry 
out the idea. The dainty 
sandwiches, prettily iced 
cake, appetizing olives 
and nuts look most in- 
viting in these artistic 
brown baskets, to the 
handle of each of which 
a wild rose is attached. 
The rose is more last- 
ing if daintily made of 
paper, while the center 
basket may be filled with 
either fresh wild roses or 
garden roses. Served 
with fruit punch these 
individual luncheons are 
very pleasing and satis- 
factory. 





DESIGNED BY WINNIFRED FALES 
These Rose-Decorated Paper Baskets Contain Individual Portions for the 
Rose Luncheon on the Lawn delphia. 





secured it was at length 
untied, and only when 
the innocent dupe lifted 
the lid and found the 
interior crowded with 
daintily wrapped pack- 
ages did it dawn upon 
her that she was the only 
one present to whom 
the ‘“‘buried treasure”’ 
Was a surprise. 








NOTE—Miss Hunt is always 
giladto help the girls plan their 
home parties andwill be pleased 
to send further directions and 
patterns and games to supple- 
ment the suggestions made on 
this page. Simply irclose a 
stamped, addressed envelope 
and send your request to 
Miss Virginia Hunt, in care of 
Tue Lapies’ Home JourNAat, 
Independence Square, Phila- 
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Refreshing 


in the heat of a 
summer day isa 
tasty salad, pre- 
Ato. tie pared with Yacht 
4 Club Dressing. 
No tiresome cooking over a 
hot stove—just the simple, easy 
combining of cool, crisp, fresh 
vegetables and Yacht Club. 
Always ready—always good. 


HT 
CP 
SALAD DRESSING 


Yacht Club bottles containing 10 
ounces and 20 ounces are 25% larger 
than the 8-ounce and 16-ounce bot- 
tles used to pack the next best dress- 
ings. You pay no more than for these 
smaller bottles and you get a fourth 
more of delicious Yacht Club. 

Many attractive salads can be made from 
“left overs.” Agnes Carroll Hayward tells how 


in the ‘* Yacht Club Manual of Salads.’’ Sent 
% free and postpaid on request. 


YACGruB 


TOMATO CATSUP 


Smooth, fine and piquant, un- 
usually satisfying. The ‘‘picked 
today’’ tomato flavor retained, as 
no metalother than silver touches 
it inthe making. 


Ask Your Grocer 


350N. Clark St., Chicago, U.S.A. 


COLD MEAT RELISH 


Umeguauto FoR coaster. 
SHRIMP. CHICKEN AND 
All SALADS. 
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\ Cannian Picklin 





By Marion Harris Neil 


Containing recipes for all the well- 
known preserves and many that have 
never before appeared in print. 280 
pages. 12 half-tone illustrations. 


Will save many times its cost. 


Price $1.00 
At all booksellers or by mail 
($1.15) from the pub- 
lisher, David McKay, 
Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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cine DRESS $1075 


Direct from manufacturer, express 
Prepaid. Satisfaction or mmey back. 

Economy dresses are fashionable, well 
made, and of excellent quality, but cost 
less because we sell direct to you. 

Style 401 (illustrated), Good quality crépe de 
chine; waist has tucked net fichu; collar of 
shadow lace; Peg-top skirt; belt of self ma- 

" terial. Colors: Tango, Copenhagen, taupe, 
3 green, wisteria, navy. brown, black, white 
i] Send forCatalogue R-1of Dresses and Costumes. 


MATERNITY .25tumes 


At manufacturer's prices, that are stylish, com- 
fortable, fit the figure perfectly at all times, and 
can also be worn after maternity. Style 508 
same as 401, but for maternity, $11.25. 











; 





4 Send for Catalogue M-1 of Maternity Dresses, 
Style Kd Satisfaction, or meoney back, 
401 Economy Mfg. Co.,433 W. Broadway, New York 











California Floral Beads 


These exquisitely hand carved Floral Beads are 
made from the petals of Fragrant California 
Flowers. They are the Popular fad for wear 
with the Fashionable 1914 Summer Toilets 
I'welve styles and 14 natural Colors, cOncen- 
trated odors, Colors; Roses— Black Prince, 
La France, American Beauty, Old Rose, Nell 
Rose; also Violet, Sweet Clover, Forget-me- 
not, Orange Blossom, California Poppy and 
Mignonette. [llustration shows our special in- 
troductory offer. Beautifully carved, 18 inches 
long, any color—post-paid on receipt of price. 
Send for FREE Catalog showing more elaborate styles. 
50. Send 50c for bottle of the new California Flower Drops a 
Cc most charming out-door perfume—any of the above odors. 
CALIFORNIA CURIO CO. 
Established 1908 
439 South Hill Street Los Angeles, California 






















ered free at lowest Prices. (Est. 1909.) 


Stuart Baby Shop 


Catalog Sent Free 
in Plain Envelope 


57 A West 39th St., 
Nevw York City 


Let us Clothe Your Baby 


**Long””’ and “‘short’” nainsook dresses 49c 
Up; hand made dresses $1.35 up. 40 piece 
“Layette” $8.41. Maternity and Nursing 
Corsets $1.50, and all Infants’ needs deliv- 
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Y TRIMMING bands of dot- 

ted lawn the raglan lines are 
given to the simple one-piece blouse 
shown in the center of this page, 
which can be made by using No. 
8172 as a guide. 

Fagoting gives a distinctive ap- 
pearance to the dainty blouse 
below (No. 8413), with drop shoul- 
ders, made of white linen, with 
collars, cuffs and tie in color. 


8411 8413 8415 8417 


Ps TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the blouse designs on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents each, post-free. 
34 to 42 inches bust measure, except pattern No. 8422, which comes in six sizes: 34 to 44. 
32 to 42 inches bust measure, can be used as a guide to cut the unnumbered design. 


Sifteen cents. 


8422 


Extra Sumnne 


By the Fashion Editors 


Drawings by M. E. Musselman 


OT by the trimming will your 
blouse be known this summer, 
but by the manner in which you 
finish the seams. In the dainty 
white voile blouse on the left (No. 
8411), combined with a pretty flow- 
ered crépe, machine hemstitching 
used on all the seams forms an ex- 
ceedingly pretty trimming. The 
blouse is cut with long shoulders, 
and the sleeves are in two lengths. 

On the blouse on the right (No. 
8417) is shown one of the new deep 
square yokes, with pretty, full 
bishop sleeves set in at the arm- 
scyes without fullness. The low 
rolling collar, the cuffs and the full- 
ness at the back and front are con- 
fined by simple smocking stitches. 






















































8422-14682 
Designed by Laura E. Willis 
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8417 


ELICATE pink, écru or 
blue colored crépe, voile or 
linen would be charming for 
the middle waist at the bottom 
of the page (No. 8422), em- 
broidered in white floss. Trans- 
fer pattern No. 14682 can be 
supplied for this design. Even 
lacking the embroidery this 
would make a dainty separate 
blouse in raglan style with fag- 
oted or hemstitched seams. 
Any pretty flowered or con- 
ventional border design may be 
applied to the waist (No. 8415) 
illustrated directly below. Sheer 
net or Paris muslin ruffles may 
be used on the cuffs and at the 
front on a blouse of crépe de 
chine or cotton crépe. 


8415 
Designed by Laura E. Willis 


They come in five sizes: 
Pattern No. 8172, which also comes in six sizes, 


} t Transfer pattern No. 14682 for the embroidered waist design costs 
Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing 


the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for July, 1914 





Reo US PAT OFF 


Sheets and 


Pillow Cases 


Established 1848 


Times change but “‘Utica’”’ remains @ standard 


UBBING and wringing 
and ironing—a sheet has 
a pretty hard time ofit. There 
is a reason for making sheets 
and pillow cases as good as 
the “Utica” Brand. 
sheets are cheapest in the end. 


Sold by most good Dealers 


Our “Mohawk” Brand is a good 
sheet, not quite so heavy as “Utica” 


Utica Steam and Mohawk Valley 


Cotton Mills 
Utica, N. Y. 


Quality 
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It is the Oxygen 


in Calox which makes it more valuable 
to you than just plain tooth-powder. 
It is the Oxygen which, by perfectly 
cleansing the teeth and purifying the 
entire mouth, conduces so greatly to 
better general health. It isthe Oxygen 
which, by neutralizing destructive 
acids and dissolving mischievous de- 
posits, whitens the teeth so wonder- 
fully and wards off decay. 
All Druggists, 25 cents 
Sample and Booklet free 
on request. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS 
NEW YORK 


Ask for the Calox 
Tooth Brush, 
35 cents. 
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Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
is. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail, 
million boxes sold 
annually, 
a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers, Dept. A “® 
{125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. “ 


gerot 


Bareate 


Face Powoer. ® 
**MOTHER TRIED IT.” 


“T received the box of powder and mother tried it and was 
so well pleased with it that she decided to keep it for herself. 
Of course I must have a box too, so I enclose herewith 50 cts. 
in stamps. 
success with your powder, as it 
is by far the best I have ever 
used. ’’—Miss ———— 


Wishing you much 













Catonsville, Md, 


Over two 


Send 10c. 























Gaba cookin 


will be better — 


mretele) ei 


if you 
will use * 


Colburn’s 
lustard 
Fobate Gases holt _ ae 
In packages 10# 
The A.Colburn Co. Phila Pa. 
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For Baking 











What the Standard Oil Company of 
New York Offers to Housekeepers 





Emancipation from overheated kitchen drudgery in hot weather 


P to within a few years ago, the 

housekeeper was obliged to do 

all her cooking over either a 
wood or a coal stove, with all the dis- 
comfort incidental to the unnecessary, 
excessive heat generated beyond what 
was required to do the actual cooking— 
the greater portion of the heat being 
wasted in overheating the kitchen. 


Today it is unnecessary for any house- 
keeper to work in an overheated 
kitchen, forthe Standard Oil Company 
of New York, in the New Perfection 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-stove, 
has developed to a science the prepar- 
ation of food in comfort. This stove 
has now reached a point from which 
it seems as if further advance must be 
limited to the refinement of present 
construction. The grand object—the 
perfect and complete combustion of 
the oil, has been attained. The intense 
heat produced by this perfect combus- 
tion is applied to the work in hand inthe 
most efficient and economical manner. 


Kerosene is an ideal fuel. It is low- 
priced; it is efficient; it is everywhere 
available. It is a liquid fuel, easy to 
handle and to store. It is safe. It is 
entirely consumed in burning and 
leaves no ashes. 


The New Perfection oil cook-stove is 
not new. It has been on the market 
a number of years, and hundreds of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK it S” 


56 New STREET “Perfection” Department New York City 


Quick, slow or fireless cooking 








thousands of them are giving satisfac- 
tionand promoting comfort in as many 
homes in this country and abroad. 


The New Perfection stove is wonder- 
fully capable. It roasts, toasts, bakes, 
broils, and will do anything that any 
other range will do. The stove is 
clean and requires little attention. 
There are no fires to kindle. No fuel 
is wasted. A working flame is obtained 
from the moment of lighting and it is 
instantly extinguished when its work 
is done. 


The New Perfection stove comes in 
1-, 2-, 3-, and 4-burner sizes, the very 
latest production being the No. 5 range 
with fireless cooking oven. It can be 
used for fast and slow cooking, or for 
fireless cooking by sealing the oven. 
The No. 5 is sold complete with 
oven, broiler and toaster. 


New Perfection cook-stoves are made 
to sell at prices within the reach of 
everyone. They are handsomely fin- 
ished and have blue vitreous enameled 
chimneys, cabinet top, drop-shelves, 
towel racks and oil indicator on the 
font. A valuable cook book is given 
free with every stove. Wherever they 
go they make friends. 





Hardware dealers and general stores 
everywhere sell the New Perfection 
stoves. Ask your dealer to show them 
to you. 


ra 





Always ready for use 





Light and easy to move 
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Tell Them to Serve 
Van Camp’s 


Remember, Mrs. Housewife, the Van 


Camp chefs when you want ready-cooked 
meals this summer. 


The whole corps is at your command. And 
they have prepared a dish of Baked Beans which 


men like better than others. 


It is more than a great dish. It has completely 
upset all the old-time ideas of Baked Beans. It has 
made a delicacy of this national dish. In millions of 
homes and in thousands of restaurants it has dis- 
placed the kinds they used to serve—the mushy 
and broken, the crisp and the hard. 


And it comes with the sauce baked into it— 
a matchless sauce, with a tang and zest excelling 
anything else you know. 


This dish, with the fresh oven flavor, can be 
kept in the pantry—dozens of meals—ready for 
serving hot or cold. And the cost is but three 
cents per serving. 


VAN CAMP'S 


BAK WW: 
PorK«BEANS Tomaro Sxuce 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 
10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


It is not mere convenience that suggests Van Camp's. It 
is utterly impossible to get a dish like this in any other way. 
The ablest chefs have tried it. But men won't have their 
Baked Beans when they know Van Camp's. 


We pick out our beans by analysis. ‘Tomatoes are specially 
grown for our sauce, and picked at their ruddy redness. We 
bake in live steam, kept from contact with the beans, and 
thus get mellow wholeness. 


But let this dish tell its own story. A single taste will 
tell its supremacy. Then stock up the pantry for the times 
that are coming when you want ready-cooked meals in a hurry. 

And remember, when these Baked Beans delight you, that 
the same chefs and same kitchens produce other good things. 


(319) 
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(he Young Mothers’ Sunamer 


Guide 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


HE YOUNG MOTHERS’ REGISTRY is a department conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 
monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 
months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which 
must be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, etc., of the babies will then be mailed every month. 
Address all letters to Doctor Coolidge in care of THE LApIES’ HoME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 


How to Meet Emergencies 


HAT can I do to prevent summer com- 
plaint, and what shall I do if the baby 
really has it?’’ Over and over these questions 
are asked by mothers in every State in the 
Union. 

To prevent summer complaint follow all the 
advice, given in the two preceding articles, 
about clothing and feeding the baby. To keep 
the baby as cool as possible, but the abdominal 
organs free from being chilled by sudden 
changes of temperature, is the most important 
thing to be learned in regard to clothing in 
warm weather. 

To keep the baby nourished, but never over- 
fed, to give cooling foods, rather than heating 
ones, and to ob- 
serve absolute 


“ 


For the bottle-fed baby the treatment in the 
beginning is the same as for the breast-fed 
child, and the amounts given for the different 
ages are the same also. When the vomiting 
stops and the stools begin to be better and less 
frequent, then it is usually wise to begin to add 
a little skimmed milk to the gruel (cream in the 
milk often causes a return of the trouble until 
the baby is stronger). This skimmed milk 
should be scalded. If the attack has been a 
severe one begin by adding only two ounces of 
skimmed milk to each pint of barley-water, 
and increase this amount day by day as rapidly 
as the baby can seem to digest it, until equal 
parts of gruel and milk are reached. Then try 
some whole milk in the gruel and thus gradu- 
ally work back to regular formula. It is usually 
best to use one 
ounce of lime-water 





cleanliness in 
everything per- 
taining to the food 
and its preparation 
are the lessons to 
be learned from the 
second summer 
article about food 
in warm weather. 
The mother who 
tries to follow all 
these rules will run 
little risk in hav- 
ing a sick baby; 
but accidents will 





for each twenty 
ounces of the food, 
and the same 
amount of milk or 
malt sugar may be 
used after the 
stools are less 
frequent. It is 
better to omit all 
sugar for a day or 
two at least. 

Asin the case of 
the breast-fed 
baby a doctor 
should be called in 








happen and it is 











well to know what 
to do. 

Breast-fed babies are less apt to have sum- 
mer complaint than are bottle-fed children, 
but still they sometimes do have it. At the 
first sign of vomiting or diarrhea stop all breast 
milk and give one teaspoonful of castor oil. 
Make some barley-water and give the baby 
this at the regular hours for his meals, in place 
of the breast. The quantity given at each meal 
must depend on the age of the baby; the aver- 
age amounts given at different ages may be 
taken from the table below, as may also the 
method of preparing the barley gruel or water. 















































TIME-TABLE FOR FEEDING 
DURING THE FIRST YEAR 
Seer eat - = fone sical 

us 5 > ; a» 
Fue | oa a ue 
wan 21 2h a ose 
AGE wh | > oP os 
Ora | > oo | oar EP 
Sse | 9ss| Ss =5 
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1 month . 8 2 2 4114-3) 15-30 
2 months . 7 2% 1 |2'%4-4| 20-32 
3 and 4 iz_s| 244- 
months . 6 3 1 (374-5) "35 
5 and 6 6 3 | o | 4-6 |24-36 
months . 
7, 8 and 9 6 3 o | 6-7 |36-42 
months . 
10,1tand12 |; 1 0 | 6-8 |30-40 
months . 


























Barley Gruel From the Flour 


“T°AKE one teaspoonful of barley flour, and 
mix into a smooth paste with a little cold 
water; stir this into one pint of boiling water 
and boil for fifteen minutes; add a pinch of 
salt and enough water to make up the pint (for 
some will have boiled away); then strain. 

If the flour cannot be obtained use the grain. 
Take two tablespoonfuls of the barley; soak in 
cold water overnight; next morning pour off 
this water and add one quart of fresh water and 
a pinch of salt; boil for four hours down to 
one pint, adding water as it boils away so that 
a pint will be obtained at the end of the time; 
then strain through muslin or a fine sieve. 
Gruels must be made fresh every day. 

The breast milk may be pumped out to re- 
lieve the mother while the baby is not taking 
it. Often twelve or twenty-four hours of this 
treatment will be all that is needed for a breast- 
fed baby. The return to breast milk must be 
made gradually. At first give half the amount 
of barley-water before the breast meal and 
allow the baby to nurse five minutes; then 
gradually decrease the amount of barley-water 
and increase the time of nursing until the baby 
is back again on his regular schedule time and 
can do without the barley-water. Ifthere isno 
decided improvement in twelve hours’ time on 
this treatment a doctor should be called in at 
once, as medicine or other treatment, such as 
washing out the stomach or bowels, may be 
needed. Never allow this to continue and 
say “it is only teething.’”” Many babies are 
lost by this foolish idea. 


A Registry Baby 


if rapid improve- 
ment does not take 
place. Do not 
waste time in trying ‘‘home remedies,” but if 
medicine is needed get it from a reliable doctor. 

For the baby who has begun to take solids ‘or 
food other than milk follow the same plan, but 
give a tablespoonful of castor oil first and 
make the barley-water double the strength. 
Fat-free mutton broth may be added to barley- 
water in equal parts for one or two meals daily 
for the older baby, and as he begins to improve 
well-cooked rice and farina cooked well in 
water—but no milk—may also be allowed. It 
does no good to stop milk partially; it must be 
cut out of the diet entirely for at least twenty- 
four hours and often longer. When it is time 
to return to the milk then begin with skimmed 
milk and scald it for a few days, but increase 
the amounts added to the barley-water a little 
more rapidly than advised for the young baby. 
Do not give green vegetables or fruits for at 
least a week, often two weeks, after an attack 
oft summer diarrhea in these older babies. 
Return to regular diet gradually and have a 
doctor to guide you if possible. 

For all babies, whether breast-fed or other- 
wise, remember to give boiled water between 
meals at all times. Diarrhea causes much loss 
of fluid and this must be made up by extra 
water. The old-fashioned idea that water 
should not be given in summer complaint is an 
exploded theory that has caused much suffering 
in its day. 


Three Summer Problems 


Feeding Children on the Train 


How shall I feed a two-year-old child and 
one of four years on a two days’ train trip in 
summer? We shall have a dining-car on the 
train. SUMMER TRAVELER. 

If you can get cereals, soups and steak or 
chops you are all right. Children the ages 
of yours do not need milk while traveling as 
much as younger babies, and it is better not to 
run the risk of using milk you may be able 
to get onthecars. Sometimes the soups on the 
train are not very good and it would be wise to 
take with you one or two cans of reliable make 
of mutton or chicken broth to be used in 
emergency. Also take some zwicback and 
oranges or apples if possible. The fruit will do 
for dessert and you will not have to depend on 
the richer articles usually found on the menu 
for grown-ups. Get spring water in sealed 
bottles if possible. 


Fish is Not Hurtful for Children 


May a child of three eat fresh fish this sum- 
mer? My boy is very fond of it, but I have 
not allowed him to have much. Karte L. 

Yes, he may have very fresh, white fish two 
or three times weekly in place of meat for his 
dinner. There are a few children who cannot 
stand fish at all, but if it seems to agree with 
your boy it will be all right to let him have it. 
Give Children Fruits, But No Berries 

What kind of fruits and berries may my 
children of three and five years have this 
summer? MOTHER. 

Do not give them any berries. The juices 
from stewed berries may be allowed spread on 
bread sometimes, but berries themselves are 
too hard to digest for children the ages of yours. 
Ripe peaches, pears, apples and an occasional 
plum may be allowed. 


Advice to Prospective Mothers 


By Marianna Wheeler 


ETTERS from prospective mothers are answered by mail. No questions of this character are answered in 
the magazine. Readers are welcome to write to Marianna Wheeler, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and she will take pleasure in giving any advice or answering 
any questions about the mothers themselves, but not about children. 
Miss Wheeler will also answer letters by mail about the clothes of prospective mothers. No questions of this 
kind will be answered in THE JouRNAL. She will take pleasure in giving advice and suggesting patterns. 
Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 





















































The Clinic is Held Three Afternoons a Week 


The Baby in the 





Small City 


By T. Wood Clarke, M.D. 


HILE the great cities of the country have 

valiantly faced the problem of the high 
infant mortality the inhabitants of the smaller 
cities have rested content with the confidence 
that similar efforts in their own smaller and 
healthier towns would be superfluous. The 
mortality statistics show, however, that the 
babies in these smaller cities have less chance 
of surviving the first year of life than have the 
infants of the great, overcrowded centers of 
population. 

As a result of the recent awakening various 
cities have attempted to meet the problem in 
various ways. Experience, however, hasshown 
that the best means yet hit upon for the reduc- 
tion of infant mortality is the properly run 
milk station with associated visiting nurse and 
consultation clinic. 

The opening of such a station, though it may 
at first sight appear a formidable undertaking, 
is in reality quite simple. The chief require- 
ments are an optimistic committee, an enthu- 
siastic physician in charge, with one or more 
assistant physicians, a competent nurse with a 
social sense and, if possible, some social train- 
ing, a compliant School Board, and an honest 
milkman. 


HE experience of one city in making a suc- 

cessful start in the work may be of interest 
to others anxious to undertakeit. In the spring 
of 1912, as a result of an address at a “‘ Know 
Your City Week,” the Municipal League of 
Utica, New York, appointed a committee to 
procure the services of a visiting nurse for the 
babies of the Italian quarter of the city during 
the summer. A printed circular and a very 
little personal soliciting brought in the sum of 
$307. The committee decided to open a milk 
station and consultation 
clinic and appointed a phy- 


placed on file and collected after the clinic by 
the nurse to take with her on her visits. Similar 
blanks were sent to the physicians of the city, 
with the invitation to make use of the milkfand 
the nurse for their private patients. The few 
drugs required are dispensed free. Even more 
stress is laid on bringing healthy babies to the 
clinic than sick ones, and it is required that 
every child receiving milk shall attend the 
clinic at least once in two weeks. 


NCLUDING Sunday the milk station is open 

daily from eight to ten in the morning, in 
charge of the nurse. The milk supplied is 
a special babies’ milk from a model dairy, the 
owners generously selling the milk to the com- 
mittee at a rate which makes it possible to 
dispense it to the poor at the same rate they 
are paying for the heterogeneous milk of the 
slums. All milk is sold; none is given away; 
those unable to pay are referred to the Asso- 
ciated Charities. It is dispensed in bottles, 
usually quart, occasionally pint. 

The nurse visits the home of each patient 
at least once, and as often afterward as neces- 
sary. At the home she instructs the mother, 
and not infrequently an audience of neighbors, 
in the proper modification of the milk; in the 
care, bathing and dressing of the baby; in the 
value of quiet, cleanliness and fresh air; and 
especially in the importance of regular maternal 
nursing. 

The total expense of last year’s experimental 
station was $260.57, of which $215.05 went for 
salary and carfare of the visiting nurse. It will 
thus be seen that the expense of the milk sta- 
tion and clinic in excess of the visiting nurse 
was the insignificant sum of $45.52. As the 
station during the sixty-eight days it was open 

cared for two hundred and 





sician in charge. 

In four days the use of the 
domestic-science room of a 
school in the Italian district 
had been obtained from the 
School Board, circulars in 
Italian and English had been 
distributed by an Italian 
troop of the Boy Scouts of 
America, clean milk recom- 
mended by the Health 
Officer had been engaged, 
necessary printed matter 
had been procured, and 
three more physicians had 
volunteered their services. 








ten babies the total cost was 
less than two cents a day 
for each baby. 

This year two stations 
have been opened, and in 
order to raise the extra 
amount of money needed 
and to give all citizens a 
chance to help, quart milk 
bottles have been placed in 
drug and department stores, 
hotels and theaters, bearing 
a sign, ‘‘Do it for the 
Baby,” and asking people to 
put their spare change in the 
bottle. The first collection 
from these bottles, made 








To convert the school- 
room into an adequate 
station and clinic it was 
necessary only to remove a few gas stoves and 
cover the worktables with oilcloth, to hang on 
the walls notices in English and Italian for the 
instruction of waiting mothers, to procure a 
pair of scales, to buy a supply of towels, paper 
napkins, cotton batting and cheesecloth for 
examining pads, to beg a small supply of neces- 
sary drugs from generous pharmacists, to fill 
the school ice-box with ice donated by the ice 
dealers, and to hang on the outside of the 
building a large sign. These things having 
been done the Babies’ Pure Milk and Health 
Station was ready for business. 


T THIS station the activities may be de- 
scribed as three-fold—the clinic, the milk 
station and the visiting nurse. 

The clinic is held three afternoons a week 
and is attended at each session by two doctors 
and a nurse of Social Settlement experience. 
All patients who procure milk or are visited 
by the nurse, unless under the care of a family 
physician, are required to attend the clinic. 
Those with private physicians are, as far as it 
is possible, excluded from the services of the 
clinic doctors. 

An identification card bearing a number is 
given to each mother and is brought to each 
session of the clinic or station. The numbers 
refer to the record cards, which are kept filed 
serially. For the first year a plain, blank 
5-by-8-inch card was used for records. This 
year more comprehensive recevds, 8 by 10 
inches in size, have been prepared by the physi- 
cians, nurse and general secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Charities, and are proving useful. While 
the front of the card contains spaces for the 
original records of the physician and nurse the 
back is in the form of hospital bedside charts, 
and is intended for day-to-day notes by both 
doctorand nurse. Each child is undressed com- 
pletely, be he sick or well, weighed and exam- 
ined by the doctor, and, where required, the 
temperature is taken by the nurse. Milk pre- 
scription blanks are filled out by the doctor, 


One of the Babies 


after two weeks, netted the 
gratifying sum of $93. The 
receipts from the bottles 
during the summer amounted to $268. This 
shows not only the interest of the public in 
the work, but also that the committee need 
be in no fear of deficient financial aid back of 
the interest. 


RGANIZING a milk station is in reality 

quite a simple matter. The expense is 
but a trifle greater than the support of a nurse 
alone, and the efficiency of the combination of 
station, clinic and nurse is many times greater 
than any one factor taken singly. The pure 
milk is the most important factor only in that 
it attracts the mothers. It is the bait by means 
of which the doctor and the nurse angle for the 
babies. The mothers come to the station to 
buy the ‘‘ pure milk,”’ and before they get away 
they are loaded with advice and literature. 
The ideal station would distribute no milk, but 
teach each mother to nourish her babe with the 
food Nature has supplied her. 

The statement that if the city authorities 
would but erforce proper milk laws milk 
stations would be superfluous is erroneous. 
There is no question of the importance of a 
pure-milk supply for every city, and that very 
few haveit. The city’s supervision of the milk, 
however, stops at the door of the house, and 
does not provide for its being kept pure after 
reaching the housewife. The station nurse, 
on the other hand, follows the milk into the 
home, instructs the mother how to keep it 
pure and fresh, and, under the direction of a 
skilled physician, how to prepare it to suit her 
babe’s digestive organs. 

The problem narrows down into a concerted 
effort to educate the mother into the secrets 
of motherhood, and the community into the 
necessity of such education. The milk station 
offers the opportunity not only of educating 
the mother of the babe already born, but also, 
by becoming the center for “little mothers’ 
classes’’ and prenatal instruction, of sowing 
the seeds which will aid the thousands as yet 
unborn. 
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Here’s where they grow. 








a Here in America’s tomato garden- 


spot are raised the red-ripe, juicy, perfect 
specimens whose rare flavor is retained 
so delightfully in 


Campbell’s: Tomato Soup 


The climate, the soil, the natural irri- 
gation effected between the ocean and 
the Delaware, the long and special ex- 
perience of local growers —all combine 
to produce here within a few miles of 
the Campbell establishment a type of 
tomatoes unexcelled in flavor and food- 
value. 

We receive this delicious fruit fresh- 
picked from the vines. We prepare 
and blend it with other choice materials 
by the exclusive Campbell method and 
Campbell formula. Thus we produce 
this tempting soup renowned the world 
over for its superior quality and flavor. 

Why not enjoy it again on 
your table today? 

21 kinds 


10c a can 


Asparagus Mock Turtle 
Beef Mulligatawny 
Bouillon Mutton Broth 
Celery Ox Tail 
Chicken Pea 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouilion Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 


Consommé Tomato-Okra 





















Julienne F Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato OW 
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Always Keep 
Sani-Flush on hand 


and you'll be rid of your most dis- m™ A= RUVy A*'rr IR! ! 
agreeable household task. Sani- BA TH WAT ER [IN Ho W Does Your 
Flush cleans closet bowls like new 


without a brush, without using your SU MI ER 


hands. It won't hurt the plumbing ” | 
connections, won't craze the bowl. By C Clelia D. Mos her, M.D. ar eI } TOW e 


Acts quic kly, surely, easily. 


- I OW to get hot bath water in the summer- 

Fe time, when the tired woman who is doing W h d 
JSamnt- ‘lirshA her own cooking has resorted to the oil stove a t VY O u O 
or the gasoline stove, and has temporarily 
will keep the toilet clean. Just sprinkle a abandoned the range with its hot-water con- W Y 
little into the water every morning and your i i ‘acl To ma mean 


ai Ac nections, is a difficult problem. 
yathroom will always be sanitary and odor- Ina California house, where the family alway s 














less. here is a > - { f 1 iN 

Masia Pye M a Gace aamaeaas to e board, hot bath water meant keeping up a firein b oun ti u Cro p S at 

der—just meant to do one thing and do it a cook stove solely for this purpose. To avoid | 
well. Your dealer probably has Sani- Flush. this waste and inconvenience I advised the | e ld ! 
If not, send us twenty-five cents (30c in following method: OT ean yi1e Ss. 


Canada), using the coupon below, and we'll A nine-gallon soup-stock kettle with a large 
send it to You postpaid, orthrough a dealer, 


brass faucet, such as is used in hotels, was Th 

arranging for your future supply. placed at the end of the bathtub on a support e one way you 
M—the Hygienic Products Co. built = the pono 7S pital eae so 
pre water the tank was filled by attaching a rub- k f 

— > “aa ber hose to the faucet in the bathtub. Can ma € sure O 
A blue-flame oil stove was used as the heat- ° ° 
ing apparatus. The time required for heating the big Crops 1S by 

nine gallons of water was from one hour to an 

hour and a half. 


It is said that a gallon of oil will run a blue- weekly reading of Every- 


flame oil stove for fourteen hours, making the ’ 

cost of heating water for a bath from three to G d. 
four cents. Heat enough cannot be obtained man S ar ef. 
i from any type of oil stove except the blue- 
: flame stove, which may be regulated like gas. 
A gasoline stove may be used, or a gas plate. 


2 Gas is quicker and easier but somewhat more 
P= Seah expensive. 
eee : : : If the bathroom is too small for the appara- 
Bie tus it may be kept elsewhere. A broad board, 
with cleats under the ends, laid across the tub, 















































































eS will support the stove, and both stove and tank (UCT ? 
ie can be lifted when empty. iI | won {Lyte Wi C 
If the blue-flame stove flares it is probably (l" Wee ve Ih" nf e 
+ because of = draft or because water has been : tte =| 
es yes spilled on the hot burner. ; ali ani - 
* E | In California the cost of the tank with faucet hy Ws r rap 


July, August and 
September are the 


| was $7.50; a somewhat cheaper one may be 
had in galvanized iron. A single-burner blue- 
flame stove, of good make, costs $4.50, making 
the total expense $12. 
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gate —_—_—— jigs Y mA great months for | 
Se A COOL ADDITION i eo } 
—_— A COOL ADDITION Vs mw) blooms. Every : 


a O “TLAK Wreeree Lit 
The Hygi Products Co., C OF I , HIE IK] VCH ” EN VW k th a 
1e y ienic roducts 0., anton, io. 
For enclosed 25c (30c in Canada) and the name , ce ere re 
of my dealer please send me full-size can of SMALL three-sided porch at the kitchen 
Sani-Flush, postpaid or through dealer. ; 


oa a fee eee Suggestions that will show 





annoyance it is. ° 
A ss mL. . . 
_ . This summer, instead of hanging your screen Y OT ] ho W to beautify your 
Name door On the door casing, hang it on the side of 


the house, making a door casing to fit the 


screen door out of strips of wood, two by three place. 


inches, and inclose the rest of the porch with fly 
Delivered vy‘ vou FREE netting. About every two feet nail at the top 


end of the porch 


on Approval and 30 days Trial | strips of light wood, 
c ‘ Bt fry hoe en t e ic ens 
4 J — _§ by two inches wide. 
; y j 





If the kitchen is small 
you will be surprised 
to find how much it 


adds to it They're growing; 


Youwill have a cool 


- === place to do baking 
Floor Plan of Porch and prepare foods in, are th cy ero W = 
- ' without the flies. . 
Also a few shelves are a great convenience to D 
/ : set hot dishes on. My porch is small, but I ing well ? O you 
: keep my sang. ogee in it, together with a 
i chair; it also has shelves. k Th 
SEND NO MONEY fatstasiey oui now that e 


“Ranger’ 
Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at prices so low they will —_ ——S ——— 


2 you. Also partic aot of our great op Rg Be oun ia en e 
jeliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month’s free t y AAT Gi IAA AAT y — 
without a cent expense to you. AY MIDS LIMIUME RR 
BOYS y ag make meen 2 y taking orders for ier: e 

tires, lamps, sundries, etc., from our big hand- Fat t YW ZGAPFAD £ J Cr» A Wye ‘ta th ] t 
some catz alog. It’s free. It contains ‘* combination offers’ ( L. i| RI S i MAS 5 f | Ly 1 F Iman 1S £ as 
for re-fitting your old bicycle like new at very low cost. ens ~ ar —— SS ee 
Also much useful bicycle information. Send for it- 


e 7 - 
ot you. No one can offer ri. Eyet.3. Ba: .t.... A d ] ? 
LOWEST PRICES (ieee “Clocs ona Stee You By Hilda Richmond word in pou try raising: 
cannot afford to buya bie oO tires or sundries without 
first learning what we can offer you. Write Now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. G-161 CHICAGO, ILL. 8 hs woman who begins her Christmas prep- 
arations in time has all seasons for her 

| ) , T own; with her the Christmas joy lasts all the N d 
EASY AYM E, N S year round. My thrifty neighbor assures me Ou e e 
' that the summer hasits own peculiar charm to 

/o the gift hunter. Early in the season she begins 
to store away, in long rows, her small jars of 


jellies, preserves, pickles and jams. She puts 

up boxes of crystallized flagroot and mint e 

leaves. These and many anothercountry made 

confection make gifts for the town folk at 

Christmas. Sage, thyme, catnip and anise and E M A N 
other homely plants are gathered with the dew 


on them and dried and powdered, and the me ? 
housewives who receive ‘icm are sure that no Five Cents the Copy, of all Newsdealers, $1.50 the Year, by Mail 
*“bought” seasonings can be compared with the 
fragrant pines pene yor mn THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Every walk and drive in the country anc ‘ ; . 
every trip away from home is made rt con- Independence Square Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
tribute tothe collection. Stocking-darners are 
made from little striped gourds and help to fill 
small boxes in which a handy darning-and- 
mending outfit is given. Still other tin boxes 
contain adhesive plaster, small rolls of old 


ii cde nce ess Seineiey || M10 Days FreeTrial YOU CAN BE A NURSE 


workers away from home. \ “ 
stylish go whis, also skirts, r SOCia 
. Maternity callsa nd st reetwear. Nome« 































Moth Proof 


A Montic elloSouthern Red Cedar Chest 
keeps your clothes, furs, feathers, wool € 
moths, mice, dust “i 
Delightful y fragra Will last for 
for graduations, 


Ka 
































Hospital training at home. General, 
medical, obstetrical, gynecological and 
surgical nursing. Instruction by phy- 
sicians and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 
experience, Affiliated with The Central 
Hospital of Philadelphia. Send for 
free books to Miss Frazier, Superin- 
tendent Philadelphia School for Nurses, 





The midsummer bargaincounters are investi- re ripping, 
gated by my neighbor when she goes in town. owns | asting or cutting to alter waist, lengthen 
Odd bitsof china andembroidery, books, hand- or shorten skirt, Write for Free Samples, 

Special Sunmer Style Book and 10 Day Free Trial Offer, 
kerchiefs and all sorts of material for fancy- Address me personally, m— 
work may be bought at small prices in the MRS. GRACE MINOR, Tile -FKi 
summer, She often buys small remnants to Care Beyer & Williams a 
hens, Hire pare Garment Co., Dept. A, 
add to her own home collection of pieces, and : 






is necessary 
le the odor is not 


Neither is excessive perspiration. 
Nilodox eliminates odor and cor- 
rects excesSive perspiring. 

































- . Buffalo, N. ¥ 2223Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ILOD entirely makes up generous bundles of quilt blocks for ! : - 
new theold ladies she wishes toremember at Christ- Protect The 
Nitladhan ihees eat men crodact of the mas. In the long piazza days'she makes her seh a 
-ersnahcar olen - ea ae. antinnpaic ond de: bits of lawn, lace and embroidery into gifts Yourself Food Drink 
odorant in its action. Try it. It will make whose dainty needlework delights the busy A S d for All Ages 
warm weather more enjoyable for you. a 3 -_ < t oda 
Big bottle, 50c. Nilodox is being placed women to W hom they go. f - . I Nourishing 
on sale with druggists as fast a8 possible. — All these things my neighbor stores in her Fountains ated Deli 
50c Send us 50c for full-size bottle, prepaid Christmas closet; and when the Christmas Ask for = s re icious 
Monroe Pharmacal Compeny season is at hand she is neither worried nor Digestible 





Room 1305, 5 S. Sth Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois hurried. ORIGINAL tore] Others are 
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HE new WAXTITE package seals in Kellogg crisp- 
ness, freshness and flavor so that these famous flakes 
reach you in prime condition. No damp or dust can break 
through the sealed Waxtite wrapper—a new and strong 
reason for saying “KELLOGG’S, please” to your grocer. 
This picture won the third prize 
of $350 in the recent Kellogg 


Prize Art Competition. The artist 
is Miss Olive Rush, of New York. 
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This advertisement was 
written by 44 physicians, 
nurses and mothers 





Following are extracts from a few of many letters praising Mennen’s Borated 
Talcum Toilet Powder and describing its unique value in the care of babies and 
young children. All these extracts are given in the exact language of the writers. 


“ For the comfort of babies, Mennen’s is a heavenly gift. 
* It is sterile, bland, non-irritating and well-proportioned. 

* I do not think these babies would have lived if it had 
not been for Mennen’s. 

*** My two boys were literally raised on Mennen’s. 

*T have used Mennen’s in my practice for 20 years. 

*** With any burn or hurt, the children come running, 
crying for Mennen’s. 

* Its antiseptic, styptic and absorbent qualities and its 
impalpable smoothness make it an ideal dressing. 

* Since my success with Mennen’s, I have advised mothers 
to use no other powder. 

* I prefer Mennen’s over any other powder. 

3est of all powders to prevent chafing, and scalding is 

entirely overcome by it. 

** During my 12 years’ practice I never found any other 
Talcum Powder so satisfactory (maternity cases). 

** This powder I used in the care of infants for 8 years 
with the finest results. 

“* T prefer it to ‘any other powder for chafing, abrasions, 
prickly heat, and irritations caused by teething in infants. 
** T began to use this powder while doing maternity cases 
in a Bufialo hospit il. I never had one case where the 
baby became sore or chafed. 

* I keep baby well dusted with Mennen’s in the arm 

pits, under the chin, behind the ears, and all such places 
to prevent cracking of the tender skin. 
** Where skin irritations trouble babies, Mennen’s cools 
if used liberally, and the child won't scratch or infect itself. 
** T use no other kind for babies in our Maternity Depart- 
ment, and advise the mothers in its use also.- Super- 
intendent.) 


One star (*) indicates 


The letters from which the above excerpts are taken, together with nundreds of others equally 
commendatory, are on file in our offices where they may be seen by any interested person. 


loilet Powder 


Use Mennen’ s for your children and for every other purpose for which a smooth, dainty, refined, talcum 
For sale everywhere, 25c, or by mail postpaid. 
whether you wish the Violet Scented or the Borated. 


I _—_ Borated 


CNNCNS Talcum 


pou der 1s needed. 
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In an hour from the time I put Mennen’s on baby, the 
red, prickly rash was gone. 

** When the baby is feverish dust the chest and neck 
with Mennen’s. 

ns in a few minutes the child was resting easily. I 
believe your powder was the means of saving its life. 

** T find Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder is used 
in most hospitals and sanitariums by the nursing sisterhood. 
*** T use it for all skin irritations, including bites and stings. 
*** The very first time it gave him so much relief that he 
went off to sleep. 

** T used Mennen’s on the little one and the next day its 
skin was as smooth and soft as a rose leaf. 

** A crying baby can be put to sleep in a very short time 
by stripping its clothes off and rubbing it from head to 
foot with Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder. 

*** Dusting the feet with Mennen’s Talcum Powder and 
putting on stockings into which it has been shaken keeps 
the feet cool and comfortable. 

** In cases of chafing, heat or nettle rash, it cannot be 
excelled. 

** Tam both a graduate and a registered nurse, and I use 
Mennen’s in preterence to all others. 

*** T never had any trouble with my babies chafing. I 
believe the constant use of Mennen’s prevented the 
troubles other babies have. 

** T have always recommended and used Mennen’s on 
account of its antiseptic qualities 

** During the two years I had charge of the children’s 
wards in St. Luke’s Hospital, New York, I used Mennen’s 
a very great deal; it gave most satisfactory results. 

*** When my baby was born, three nurses who had trained 
in different lying-in hospitals recommended Mennen’ 


vo stars (**) indicate nurses Three stars 


) indicate mothers. 


Sample, postpaid, for 4c. 
Address Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


** T am a trained nurse of 9 years’ experience; I have 
always used Mennen’s for babies. 

** There is no better or quicker relief than a cool bath 
and Mennen’s. 

*** T found Mennen’s excellent for prickly heat. Give the 
baby a good tepid bath and dust thoroughly with the 
powder. 

*** T have used Mennen’s Borated Talcum Powder on my 
boy daily; it has kept his skin sweet and clean. 

** Three applications of Mennen’s Talcum Powder that 
day and bedtime that night found peace and quiet and 
refreshing sleep in our baby land. 

** T shall sing its praises and advocate its use as long as I 
am in the profession. 

** For skin irritations of all kinds I use Mennen’s with 
gratifying results. 

*** Our nurse uses Mennen’s on the little baby after 
every bath—says it is the one powder she can depend on 
not to irritate the baby’s delicate skin. 

** T have always preferred Mennen’s Borated Talcum 
Powder to all others for all purposes in the care of babies. 
** After commencing practice, I soon formed the habit of 
carrying with me a tin of Mennen’s. It is very soft and 
possesses excellent antiseptic qualities. 

*** T have found Mennen’s Borated Talcum Powder the 
ideal powder for my little ones. I find it possesses 
properties not found in other powders. 

** T always use it for 
burns, scalds, cuts and 
excoriated surfaces, on 
account of its antiseptic 
properties 
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